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THE Intention of this PubHcation is to 
, ^ bring into one point of view, and arrange 
in a Compendious form, the Art of Planting 
and Laying-out' Plantations : anrart whichi 
though in itfeif 4 unity, has hitherto been 
treated of as two diftinft fabjdfts.'. Books 
on Planting we have many ; arid thofe on 
Ornamental Gardening are not lefs numerous; 
biit 21 Pradtical Treatife, comprehending the 
entire fubjeft of conducing Hural Improve- 
pients, upon the principles of modern tafte^ 
has not hitherto appeared in public* This 
^ircumftance, however, is the lefs to be won- 
dered at, as the man of bufinefs and the man 
of tafte are rarely united in the fame peribn* 
TThere are many Nurferymen who are inti- 
mately acquainted with the various method^ 
^f propagating trees and flirubs ; and mzhf 
V ^ Gentlt^mca 



xxiv Advertisement. 

Gentlemen whpfc natural tafte, reading, and 
obfervation enable them to form jufl ideas of 
rural embellifhment ; but wherp fliall we find 
' the Nurferyman who is capable of flxiking 
onffi^j^m^ffi^fL, o| t^ie Peijtlaxipy ^i^ual 
to the management of every tree and ftirub 
he m^y wifh to aflemble in his coUeftion ? 
To proceed one ftep farther, where is the 
^€^t}f^an> or^he N^f^ryman, whai^ii^ 
$4*kflUyj.9j9ytivfrj^nf iat^ Woli- 

^Wtei 4I?4a^% and the jnpr^ \}fM ?^au- 
^i9P,%?j . ; ^ft^ne^ whgfc ^f 11 W^e iook. f^rrthe 

jHj^^rynjgji, 'the, V^fppdpo^an, th? Oimr 
iRpnfjvljft,i3|}d the Authpp? Wcikno^ pQ 
f^fib•:?>aB:! ;A^ ^^^^^ therefore, njuft jqp^ 
^fl^^?l«i?!Jfl^ wJti^n he fiiicfe, that^ in. treat- 
ing of ^jsofic. ^ees and fhrubs^ thp works, of 
J?!»6il4i?feS»t?f^ have hf^n m^de ujfe of, 

^i)Oj{:jigpyp|ii:ft,writ(ew^^ Hcver^ 

^9f^& EmbJ-yn ha^. been ftyled the Father, 
qf PkntingriipEi^gland,/. It ip. prpbablethat,. 
ifttjie ^ayly.p^ft of l^fej JEvEiuyN w^^a.pracr 
tjcal planter, upon his left^* at Wotton in 
S^reyj. but his l?pok was vjrritten in. the 

. ,! , wane 
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l^ane o£life, at Greenwich, dijring a long and 
painful iit.of the gput. Hi§ ^yha contains 
many praftical rules, valuable, no .doubt, in 
his day, but now fuperfede^d by modern prac-pr 
tice i and may be fai^ to lie buried in a farrago 
of traditional tales, and learned digreflion^, 
fuited to the age he lived in *. Mjller. at 
length arofc among a groupof minor planters; 
aixd after him tlje indefatigable Han bury, 
whofe immeinfe, labours are ia a naaniier loft 
$Q the Public. 

* 'Cook and Evelyn treated profcfledly of 
Forest Trees, Miller and Hanbury 
•^nelude Ornamentals; 'but their works, 
which are voluminous and expenfive, alfo 
include kitchen gardening, flower gardening, 
the management of greenhoufes, ftoves, &c. 
&c. the propagation of trees and fhrubs, 
adapted to the open air of this climate, form- 
ing only a fmall portion of their refpeftivc 
publications. 

Miller 

f Tbf firH Edition was printed in 16^4. 
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Miller and Hanbury, however, arc the 
only writers who could aiFord us the required 
afliftance j and we were led to a choice ot 
the latter, as our chief authority, by three 
principal motives : — Hanbury wrote fince 
Miller, and, having made ample ufe of 
Mr- M/s book, his work contains, in effefl, 
the experience of both writers : Mille^i is 
in the hands of nioft Gentlemen ; Hanbury 
is knov^^n to few ; his book, either through a 
want of method, a want of language, or 
through an ill judged plan of publiihing on 
his ovm account, has }^p;vtr fold; and laftly^ 
Miller's botanical arrangement is become 
obfQktej; Hanbuhy's is agreeable to d^^ 
Liimean fvftem. 

Since Mr. I^an bur y's death, the Public 
have been favored with a new and fmnptupu^j 
edition of Evelyn's Sj/ha ; with note^ by 
Dr. I-Iunte;r of York, confiftingof bptauical 
defcriptions, and the modern prppagaticn of 
fuch trees as Evelyn has treated of. Thefe 
notes, however, contain little new infor- 
mation ; the defcriptions being principally 
copied from Miller, and the^ pra<3:ical di- 
l-eCtious from JI AN BUR y* 
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Lest unacknpwledged afiiftance^ orai&fl^ 
<fnce acknowledged indiredtly, ihould be lai4 
f o our charge, it is thought proper to particu* 
^arize, ii\ this place, the feveral parts of diis 
publication, which ^re ^t^rittfn, fiom tho& 
^hich are f9fii^^^^ 

The Introductory Discourses, con- 
taining the Manual Operations of Plants 
Ing, and the Outline of the Linneah 
System, ar.e, as iwdiments, entirely new; 
excepting the quotations from Linneus'* 
yvork, which quotations are cxtradled from 
the Lichfield Tranflation of The SyJiejTUf 
J^egetabilium of that great man. 

The Alphabet of Plants, fo far as 
if relates to Timber . Trees, and other 
Native Plants, as well as to fome of the 
ii:>ore use^^uj^ Exotics, is either wholly our 
own, or contains fuch additions, as have re- 
fulte4 fro^i our own obfervation and experi- 
ence : fofar as it relates to Ornamental 
Exotics, it is entirely Han bur y'5; except- 
ing the quotations which are marked, and ex- 
cepting the General Arrangement, 

* ' which 
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which- is entirely new. Hanbury has not 
kiS thaivfet diftinA tU&^ for the plants here 
treaded of^ fiamel^, deciduous ForeftTre^s, 
A^Hic^y etergreetl Poteft Trees, dctiduotis 
Trrts ptoj>ef for ornament and (hade, ever-r 
green Trees propep for prnameftt and fhade, 
and hardy climbing Plants. The firft three 
clafes are without ^y fubordifiate ^range- 
mcnt J in the Uft tiii'ee the plants are arranged 
»lphflbcticaHyy agreeably to their genera. 
This want of fimplicity in the arrangement 
senders the work extremely heavy, and irk-r 
ftanfi to. refer to ; and is prpducftiye of much 
urmeceffary repetition, or of tirelbme refe-^ 
rences, from one part of his unwieldy work tq 
another. His botanical fynonyms we have 
wholly thrown alide, as being burthenfome, 
yet uninftru(3ive ; an4, in their place, we have 
annexed to each Species the trivial or fpecific 
name of Linneus; which, in one word, iden- 
tifies the plant, with a greater degree of cer-: 
tainty, than, a volume of Synonyma. Other 
retrenchments, and a multiplicity of cor- 
r€(9:ions, have taken place : however, where 
praftical knowledge appears to arife inciden- 
tally out of our author's own experience, we 

have 
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have cautioufly given it ia* bis own words : 
likcwifc, . where intereftipg information lies 
entangled in a fi^gu^arity of manfter, from 
which it could not well be extricated, we have 
marked the. pajQages containing it, as literal 
quotations ; — to diftinguifli them from others, 
which^ having been written in a manner more 
p;coperly didactic, or brou^t to that form by 
r^treachment or correction, we confider as 
being more fully iutitled to the places we have 
afEgncd them. 

The articles Timber^ Hedgerows, and 
Woodlands, are altogether new*, being 
drawn from a confiderable fhare of experience^ 
and an extended obfervation. 

The Seftions on Rural Ornament are 
likewifenew, if anything new can be offered 
on a fubje<5> upon which fo much has been 
already written. Tafte, however, is a fubjed:" 
upon which all men will think and write dif-' 
ferently, even though their fources of infor- 
mation 
' .-•'■• . t jn 

^ .^xf^ting fuch extract; ^IquQ^sttions as^are maike^^ 
^nih^t^-^iicir refpedive authorities fubjoined. 
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xnation may have been the fainc. Wheat-* 
LEY, Mason, and Nature, with Ibmd 
Experience, and much Observation, are 
the principal fources from which this part of 
our work was drawn : if we add that it wks 
planned, and in part written, among the mag- 
nificent fcenes of nature, in Monmouth(hire^ 
Herefordfliire, and Gloucefterfhire, where the 
rich and the romantic are happily blended, in 
a manner unparalleled in any other part of the 
Ifland, we flatter ourfelves no one will be dif^ 
fatisfied with the origin : of the produSfioni 
let the Publick fpeak* 



To this second impression, we havd 
been enabled to make confiderable addi« 
yxoNS; particularly to the Subjcft RURAL 
ORNAMENT. The remarks on orn a-- 
MENTED PLACES, as well as the minutes 
on our own practice, which arehowfirft 
ptintedf are tranfcribed from the rough Me^ 

morundd^ 
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fnoranda^ that were written at the times of 
obfervation, or as the incidents and reflections 
occurred* 

On the fubjea of PLANTING, too, will 
be found fome additional information ; more 
efpecially in the Seftions Woods, and Tim- 
ber Groves. 

It may alfo be right to mention, here, that 
we have omitted to infert, in this Edition, 
Mr. Far QUH arson's Paper on the propa- 
gation of the Scotch Fir ; a tree which, now^ 
when the fupcrior merits of the Larch are 
afcertained, can feldom be ^/^»/^^ with pro- 
priety. 

We have likewife thought it right to omit 
fome remarks on the sale and felling of 
Ti^iBER ; afubjedlwhich does not properly 
belong to Plantings and is much lefs com- 
patible with Rural Ornament. We therefore 
confine this Work to the production of 
Woodlands, whether ufeful or ornamental, 

and' 
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and refer the Readerji for their CBNEiiAi/ 
MANAGEMENT, a fubjeft in itfclf of great 
extent and importance, to the different Works' 
which we have publiflied on Rural Eco- 
nomy : a lift of which will appear at the 
dofe of thefe Volun^es. 

London, December 1795. 
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General View of the Subjects. 

THE Cjirth produces an almoft infinite va- 
riety of Plants, poflefling various properties^ 
and different degrees of ^ngth and fta- 
tiire. In the vegetable, as in the animal worlds 
, the ftronger fubdue the weaker : the herbaceous 
tribes bow to the Ihrub, and this to the more ro#* 
buft forcfi tree ; and, in an unpeopled coimtry, « 
ftatc of woodinefs prevails. The interior parts of 
J^merica arc at this day a fbreft c the Continent of 
Europe, too, has ftill its forefl; and £ng;land 
pnce was &mous for her's* 

^s inhabitant^ inpreafe, woodinefs giyes way to 

hufbandry and the arts; not merely as aifincum- 

Vox,, !• B trance 
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brance, but as afFording ufeful materials. PopijI^ 
Hon ftill increafing, the forejl breaks i^o v^oqdu ' 
Commerce aad luxury advancing, the 'canoe be- 
comes a fhip, and the hut a manfion : at length 
even- the woods dwindle away, znd plantations^ or 
an import of foreign timber^ become neccflary to 
fupply the w^nt, 

England has experienced, more or lels, every 
ftage of this decline. Its prefent ftate, in refpeft 
to timber, we conceive to be this : A few broken 
jTorefls, and many extenfive woodlands, ftill re- 
maining ; a great number of plantations of diffe- 
rent growths," and a vali fupply of foreign timber 
of various kinds. Indeed, we are of opinion, that 
had it not been for this foreign fupply, fcarcely a 
tirtiber tree, at this day, would have been left ftand- 
ing upon the ifland. 

Our exiftence, as a nation, depends upon a fuU 
and certain fupply of (hipping ; and this, we may 
venture to fay, upon an internal fupply of fhip 
timber. That there is no want of oak timber^ at 
prefent, in this ifland, is, we believe, a fadl j but 
jHat the article of Jhip timber is growing fcarce, as 
we Ihall explain more fully in its proper place, is, 
we believe, alfo afaft'which cannot be contro- 
verted. This is an important- matter, which 
demands the firfe attention of iGovernmcnt, and 

is 
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is not unworthy the notice of every landed iadie- 
vidual. 

Mankind, however, do not view the fece of 
nature in the light of felfprefervation only ; the 
great Author of creation has" wonderfully adapted 
our fenfes to the enjoyment of its delights ; the 
eye is gratified by tints of verdure, and the ear by 
the mufig of the woods and the nacUownefs of 
echo — ^and both by the voice and majefly of a 
foreft, roufcd by the breath of Nature. Our plan 
therefore, has two objefts, utility and orna-- 
MENT ; they arc nearly allied, however, as. exer- 
£ife and recreation, or as the ufe and the ornament 
pf drefs. 

Neverthei-ess, to treat of them with greater 
jadvantage, it will l>e proper to confidcr thcin fc* 
paratcly, as two diftinii fubjcfts^ 
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SUBJECT tH£ FIRST. 

P L AN t t N 0; 

^ DIVISION THE FIRST; 
MANUAL OPERATIONS 



iNTRODUCTORY RsMAkttSi 

BEFORE we attempt to give difcdtlons fef 
eultivating WboDi;>iKDS, or railing Orna^ 
M£NTAL Plantations, it will be pih>per to ^y^ 
a com|>rclicnfivc view of the MAi/uAJU C)p£RA- 
TiONS incident to 

Propagating, IPtANTlNO and 

Training TranspijintinQ 

Trees and Shrubs in general* 

But before thd jroung piaiiter fait his ifoot upon 

the fpade, we beg leave to sauti^A iam, io thp 

B 3 ftrgngpflif 
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ftrongeft terms, againft a want of spimt iti 
l^lanting; A flovenly plantcf fanks aihcJng thcf 
moft extravagant order of flovcns : the labour^ 
the plants, and the ground arc thrown away ; be- 
fides the donfequent difgrace, not only to the indi- 
vidual, but to the profeffion. Anxious and inte^ 
retted as we are in the eaufc of planting, we would 
rather want pupils, than have them pafs through 
our hands unfinijhed: we therefore rejeft all fuch as 
have not induftry, fpirit, and perfeverance, to go 
through with what they undertake; and we re- 
commend to fuch as are poffcffed of thefc valuable 
qualifications, to begin upon a Jmall JcaU^ and to let 
their feminarics, their nurferies, and their planta- 
tions, increafc with their experience. 

WHiLiE,"^ however, we caution our readers 
againft entering, immaturely, upon the bufincfs of 
J)lantingi we cannot refrain from mentioning the 
PLEASURES which refult from it. How rational, 
and to a contemplative mind how delightful^* fo 
bbferve thd operations of Nature j — to trace her in 
every ftage, from the feed to the perfefted plant i 
and> from beneath the leaf ftalk of this, through, 
the flower bud, the flower, and the feed veflel, to 
the feed again ! Man muft be employed ; and how 
more agreeably than in converfing with Nature, 
and in feeing the works of his own hands, afliftcd 
by her, rifing into pcrfedtion* 

Nor 
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Nor dd we mean to hold out pleafure, alone> as 

kh inducemcnttoplanting J— its profits are great. 
When properly executed ; and this idea adds foli- 
dity to the enjoyment. ' Pleafure alone may fatiate ; 
but profit and pleafure, united, jfeldom fail of pro- 
ducing a lafting gradfication. 

There is another incitement to planting, which 
alone has been generally held out as a fufHcient in- 
ducement* . We ^rc forry t6 cdhfefs, however, 
that' we know too much of mankind to believe that 
t>ATRidtisMi unaided by perfonal intcreft, will 
ever produce a fupply of (hip timber to this or 
any other nation. Far be it from us, however 
fafhionable it may be, to fpeak irreverendy of 
patfiotifm i we confidcr It as the nbbleft attribute 
of the human mind. Young men, to whom we 
more particularly addrcfs ourfelves, arc feldom 
Vrithout fome (hare of it j 'and we flatter ourfelves 
that this virtuous principle, a(rifted by the pleafure^ 
the profit, and the popularity which attends 
planting, will induce the young men of theprefcnt 
age to ftudy and pradife it; not more for them- 
felves, than for future generations. 
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SEC f ION' *Ht FfRSr. 

PROPAGATING TREES AND SHRUBSf. 

TREES and SHRUBS are propagated 
From Seeds, By Layering, 

■ Suckers, ' — Budding, 
— — CtJTTiNOs, — Grafting. 



L Propagating FROM SEED.-Thercr 

are four ways of raifmg, from feed, the trees aod 
fhrwbs adapted to our puippfe : 

In Beds of natural So3, 
In Beds of Compoft, 
In Pots, — and fomc few 
In Stoves, or under Glaflcs. 

It will be. expeded^ perhaps, before we begin 
to treat of ^e different methods of fowing, that 
we g^vre fome dircftions for oatitering and pre- 
fcrving feeds, Litde, however, can be faid upoft 
the fubjedt under this general head} different 
Ipecies requiring a difference in managernenu 
Wc may, nevcrthclcfc, vcmurc to lay, diat all fcedSr 

ou^ 
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ought to be fully matured upon their native-plants ; 
and we may further addj that luch as drop fpon- 
taneoufly from the feed veffel, or arc fhcd bjr i 
moderate wind> or other gentle agitation, are pre- 
ferable to thofe which are torn from the tree, im- 
maturely. The feeds of fcarce, or valuaWc plants 
may be gathered thus: As foon as they begin to 
I fall, voluntarily, fpread a cloth under the plant, and 

I agitate it moderately, until all that are ripe have 

I ' fallen; — and repeat this, whenever a iecond, and a 

third, Ipontaneous fall cakes place* 

t ' . , 

Tut art of PREssRviNG feeds refts chiefly upos 

that of cHfing them, immediately after gathering* 

If grafs were put into th€ ftack immediately, zftcr 

mowing, or corn threfhed out, at harveil, and laid 

I in heaps, it would pre&mly heat, and be enurel/ 

(polled. So it is with the feeds of trees and fhrubs t 

\ therefore, they ought, as foon as they are gathered,. 

I to be fpread thin, in an airy place, and be turned, 

M often as a clofeattendbn fees neceflary. When 
the fuperfluo^s moifhire has evaporated, they may 
be colleifted mto bulk;, remembering, however, 
to run them frequently down a fkreen, or fhake 
them in a fieve, that their brightnefs and fweetnefs 
may be prcferved. Some of the larger feeds, 
acorns efpecially, are difficult to cure, and require 
a very fltrift attention.— 'It muft alfb be remem- 
bered, (hat xnice^ and other vermin, are dangerous 

' enemies 
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enemies to feeds. THofe which are particularly' 
valifelble, may be hung up;^ in bags, to the ceiling 
cf a dry room^ 

Irf PviocvKiitG SEEDS from the shops, or from 
ABROAD,' Ibme caution is Uteceflary, A fecdfman> 
ivho has a charafter to lofe> and a corfelpondent, 
iffho is himfelf a judge of the quality of feeds, are. 
the beft general guards againft impofition and 
difeppointmerit^ 

V 

iTHERPire fcveral ways of trying the qua- 
£itV of feeds; The heavier kinds may be proved 
in water J fuch as fwim are at lead doubtful. The 
lighter forts may be tried by biting them : if they 
break abruptly between ,the teeth, they ate gene- 
rally good 5 but if they be tough and leathery, they 
are moftly the contrary. If when cruflied, or fepa- 
rated by a knife or fciflars, diey appear firm, 
white, and farinaceous, they may generally be 
cfteemed good ; but if, on the contrary, they be 
Ipungy and difcoloured, they are generally of a 
bad quality. Bur the moft certain mode of trial, 
and that whith in cafes of fufpicion ought never 
to be omitted, is to fot^ce a few of them, in a garden 
pot, placed in an ardficial heat, or other warm fitu- 
arion,, Put in Ibme certain number, taken prb- 
piifcuoufly from the parcel, and, from the propor- 
' tioiial number that vegetate> a tolerably juft idea 

may 
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may be formed of the quality of tlie whole. 
Without this precaution, a feafon may be loft, and 
the ufe of the land, together with the labour, be 
thrown away. 

All the natives, and many exotics, ifiay be? 
raifcd in beds of natural mold. The foil 
•Ihould be rich, and fufficiently deep to admit of 
being trenched, or double dug, two (pits deep. 
If it will not bear one ipit and a half, namely about 
fourteen inches, it is improper for feed beds, and 
Jhould either be wholly rejefted, or (if the fub- 
ilratum is not of too hungry and poifonous a na- 
ture) be trenched, a fpit and a half deep, and the 
crude mold meliorated, by manure, and repeated 
diggings. Autumn is the beft time to bring up 
the fubftratum, letting it lie in rough trenches all 
winter, to take the froft. In the Ipring, put on a 
quantity of dung, m proportion t6 the poverty of 
the foil 5 turning it in, fuperficially, and mixing it 
well with the foil to be improved. Repeat this 
fingle digging, through the fummer, as often as 
Convenient, or as often as the weeds, which never 
fail to ri{e> in great abundance, from a fubftratur^ 
expofed to the fun and air, require it. In autumn^ 
turn up the foil from the bottom, and mix the 
whole well together* The longer the foil and 
fubftratum lie in the ftate of inverfion^ the better 
tempered the frefh mold will become, and the 

mcllQwer 
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tneHower will be the old ctdtivated foil. In i 
manner fimilar to this> all foils^ which are not natu« 
rally rich, ought to be treated^ No department of 
planting calls more loudly for a fpirited manage- 
ment than the fcminary ; which> if not rich and 
deep by nature, ought to be mad^ fo by ait, ki 
ttlmoft any ^xpenee* 

tu large undertakings, a iepirate^wi^ary rtiay W 
toeceflary ; but, in general, a portion of the kitt?hert 
garden is better adapted to the pmpofe. Thertf 
are, indeed, two very gri^at advantages, in mixing 
the leminary with the kitchen garden : the feed 
beds are always under ^the ejre, and art mor« 
likely to be defended from weeds and vermin^ 
there, than in a detached fcminary, vifited only 
now and then j acid, when the ground has borne a 
trop of feedling plants, it may be applied to the 
purpofe of culinary herbs ; while that which ha« 
been long urdcr crops pf thcfe, may be changed to 
nurfery beds. In whatever fituatioh it is placed, rtf 
muft be carefully fenced againft hares and rabbits^, 
or the labour of a whole feafoa may be cut off in 
SL few nights : In this light, aifo, the kitchen g&rdeni 
has a preference^ 

It would be idle to give parti'cdlar direftioni fof 

laying out a feminary, or to fay, under this general 

hcaJ, where diis or that feed Ihould be f6wn> 

. ^. Suf-« 
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Suffice itj therefore, to mention, here, xkMfeedhds 
artf generally macfc* from four to four feet and i 
half wide, with mtcrvals of one foot and a half tOf 
two feet. Thefe dimenfions render them conve^ 
njent to be weeded, without the pUnts being tr644 
den or Jcncelcd upon. 

The meihods of Joking are various % as DiBBLrKo, 
PRILLING, and broadcast \. which laft is the moft 
prevailing method. Seeds fown in the promif- 
lenious broadcaft manner, are covered either with 
fhc rake, or with the fpade (or fievc). Cover- 
ing WITH THE SPADE (or fieve) is the common 
pradicd, and is thus performed : The flirfacc 
being made light and fine^^ by a recent digging and 
raking, and the beds fqrrned (operations which 
every gal-denerand gardener's man are acquainted 
with), a thin coat of mold is, raked off the beds, 
into the intervals, in proportion to the depth the 
feed$ require to be buried, and according to the 
nature of the foil, taken jointly. In a light fandy 
foilj^ the feeds require to be buried deeper than they 
do in-a ftrong loam ; and while an acorn may be 
f ovcrcd from one to three inches deep, the Iceds- of 
the Larch will not bear niore than from a quarter to 
three fourths of an inch. The new furface being 
rendered perfeftly fine and level, the feeds arc 
fpwn, and, in fomc cafes, preffed gently into the 
Hjold, by patting it with the back of the fpade. 

The 
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The earth, which was raked off into the interval (or 
taken off with a fpade and placed in little hillocks 
px it) is now returned j either by cafting it on with 
jhe Ipade, mth a kind of fleight which nothing but 
pradice can give, or by fifring it on, through a 
^evc (an operation more eafy to the inexpert, and 
In many cafes preferable) as even and regularly a$ 
jpoffible. The intervals cleared, the beds neatcd 
lip, and, if the foil be light, or the feed requires it, 
their furfaces patted with the back qf the Ipade, 
fo as to give them ^ kjnd of polifhed firmnefi, the 
bufincfe is fipifhed. , Drillikg is performed Ovo 
ways : By drawing open drills, with hoes, in the 
/rommon manner ^ or by taking off the furface of 
the beds, drawing lii)es upon the new furface, lay- 
ing or fcattering the feeds along thefc lines, and 
frovering them with the fpade or fieve, as above 
direfted for bro^dc^ft fowing. Dibbling rtj 
quires ijo defcrjption. 

The next bufinefs of the feminary is to ihfen^ 
the %d and feedlings from iirds, vermin, the wea^ 
tber, and weeds. Nets are the beft guard againl^ 
birds, and traps againft vermin. As a defence 
againfl the fcorching heat of the fun, die beds 
fhould be hooped, and raat^ occafionaily Ipread 
over them,-in the mannef of a tilt or awnings but, 
y/hea the fcorching abates, the mats Ihould be 
^ken off, to give the plants the benefits of thq . 

atT 
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^tmofphcxe ; and, in dry weather, the beds fhould 
be kept cqnftantly watered. The awnings arc 
«:qually fafegjjat^ againft fpring frofts, than which 
i^oth^g is more injiirious to fcedling plants. In 
relpcft to WEEps^ there is a general rule, whicU 
ought not to be depar|c4 from ; that is, not to 
fufFer them to get too ftrong, before they be drawn 9 
for, if they be permitted to form large roots, they 
not only encumber and rob the ground, but, in 
drawing them, many feeds, or tender feedlings, will 
be drawn oyt with them. To prcycnt the young 
plants frpm being ijraw^ out of the ground? 
Bv wintj:r frosts, which they afe very liable to, 
^fpecially by a continuance of firoft and jhaw, altcrr 
natcly, coal aflics may hp^ fifted oyer them, ff 
this eyil has already taken place, and the root^ 
appear expofed above ground, fome fine mold 
Ihould firft be fifted on, to cover the roots, and 
then the afhes fifted over the mold. If the plant? 

be 5EATEN OUT OF THE GROUND BY HEAVY RAINS, 

the remedy is fimilart 

The length of time between the fowing of the 
feed and the appearance of the plant,, is very un- 
certain : much depends upon the feafon, and ftill 
more upon the nature of the plant itfclf. Some 
feeds lie in the ground a whole yeaf before they 
vegetate, and fome two or three years, — ^as will be 
mentioned under their refpeftive Sjpccics, Dur- 
ing 
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ing this time the beds fhoqld be kept free from 
weeds and mofs ; and, in cafe of a long contiiiu-r 
ance of dry weather, ihould be well watered. 
After very heavy rains, which are liable to run the 
furface to a batter, and wafh away part of the foil| 
it is ivell to rake the beds (lightly, and fift over 
them a little frefli mold: this prevents the fur- 
face from baking, and at once gives a fupply of 
iiir> and nourilhment, to the embryo plants* / 

Bem of compost are made by mixing drift 
fend, or other materials, with' the natural foil of 
the feminary ; or with virgin mold, taken from 
a rich meadow, or old pafture ground. But the 
particular ingredients of a compoft depend upon 
the nature of the plant to be raifed ; and thq 
reader is referred to the refpeftive Species, in the 
Alphabet of Plants, forfurthcj; information on 
this head. 

The mode of railing plants, in pots and boxeSj^ 
alfo depends greatly upon the particular plant to be 
raifed^ The chief intent of this method is to 
guard the embryo and feedling plants from tjie 
extremes of heat and cold, The pots are filled 
with compoft, fuitcd to the plant. For examples, 
fee the articles Annona, A}iali^, Azalia, 

MeLIA; PiSTACiA, &C. &C. 

II. PROr 



fi. i?ROPAGATINO FROM CJUXriNGS. 
It is not from feeds, done, that plamts may ht in- 
treafed; fo great a fimplicity prevails in the 
l^eih of tegetariort, that numerous tribes may be 
J)ropagatcd from twigs or truncheons, eUt out ot 
the woody parts of the plants themfclvcs, and 
ftuck naked into the ground, without either foot 
t)r branch upon them : the part placed in dontadt 
with the (oil (ends forth roots, while that which 
is ejtpa^d to the open iur, throws out branches ! 

BvT altho* mod: of the aqUati<:6| and many oti^ 
genera of trees and (hrUbs, may be r^fed from 
tcuTTXNas, planted in common earth find in the 
cpen air^ there are otheis which require mom 
care and greater hetps» Some require i Warn]ti^ 
others a cool border : fome moft be rooted in pots^ 
others in ftoves, or in fihe greenhoofe. Again, 
fpme (hould be taken from the dkkf branches^ 
others from younger (hoots : fome require to be 
planted in autunui^ others in the (pring. The(e and 
other peciiliarides of treatment will be fpecified, 
when we come to treaty feparately,. of tack indi- 
viduaU 

in. PROPAGATlNa FROM SUCltERS^ 
There is a great fimilarity between the branches 
and the roots of plants. If the fibres of fome 

You I. C Ipecics 
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Ipecics become cxpofcd to the air, they quit their 
funcaion of fupplying the parent plant with nou- 
rifhment, and, taking upon them the nature of 
leedlmgs, put forth leaves and branches. Thefe 
rootling plants are Called suckers ; and if they be 
.flipt off from the parent root, and planted in a 
foil and fituation fuited to their refpcftive natures, 
they will grow up, in the manner of feedling 
plants. 

"Various opinions are held, refpeAing die pro- 
priety of raifmg trees and ihrubs from fuckers: 
Evelyn and Miller are againft the praftice ; 
laying, that plants raifed from fuckers are more apt 
to fend up fiickers (which are troublefome intruders, 
cfpeciaily in ornamental grounds) than thofe of the' 
feme fpeties which have been raifed from feeds. 
Hanbury, however, is of a contrary opinion: 
he fays, '^ What might incline people to this no- 
tion was, that tliey have oblerved trees raifed from 
feeds very long before they produced fuckers ; 
but they ftiould confider, that no tree or plant will 
produce fuckers> till it is of a fuitable fize • or .^ 
ftrength for the purpofe, any more than animals 
can produce young before they are of proper age ; 
anci let them plant a feedling that is grown flrong, 
a layer of the fame ftrengthj and one which has 
been raifed from a fucker,, exadly of the fame 
fize, and with the fame number of fibres to the 

root. 
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' tooty and they will find th^it the feedling, or the 
kyer, will not be behind-hand with the other in 
producing fuckers^ if they have all a like foil and 
Jituation; for it is peculiar to them to fport under 
the foil, in this manner ; and Nature will ever afl; 
agreeably to hcrfel^ if not flopped in her pro- 
grefe by art/' Neverthelefs, in Ipeaking of par-- 
tioilar plants^ we find him holdmg forth a different 
language. 



IV. PROPAGATING BY LAYERING.— 
As the roots jof.fbme plants^ when expofedtothe 
air^ fend forth fhoots and branches, fb the branches 
of others^ when placed in contaft with the earth> 
fend out fibres and roots, which being fevered 
from the parent plant, a feparate tree is produced* 

Layering being an operation by which ^ great 
jmajority of trees and fhrubs may be propagated, 
' and by which the many beautiful variegations are 
principally preferyed, we fhall here. give fome 
generjd diredions for performing it ; rcferving, 
Jiowever, the minutiae, peculiar to each fpecies, 
until we come to treat of the individual fpccies, 
fcparately» 

Layers are bent, either from the/W/ of trees 
and fhrubs, headed down to a few inches above 

C a _ the 
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the furfa<je of the ground, or from houghs^ plaihed 
fo as to bend their tops to the ground j or from 
trees brought into a' ftoopirig pofturc, by excavating 
the foil on one fide of them, until their heads arc 
lowered into a fimilar fituation* 
» 

Sroots affofd the firtipleft, aiid art the ttroll 
common, fupply of layers. Where a gresu: num- 
ber of layers are wanted, plants (hould be raifed 
for the purpofe, and planted in fome well fenced 
ground, or in fome vacant part of the feminary, or 
hurfcry; and, when of a proper age and fize, be 
headed down, to the height of about eight inches, 
for ftools. In many cafes, trees ftanding in grounds, 
. or woods, may be cut down, and give a fufficient 
fupply. In whatever fituation they are, the earth 
round them muft be doubly dug, as deep as the 
foil will allow, and be treated in a manner fimilar to 
that of a feed bed. 

The method o** layekinO is this: Dig a (hal- 
low trench round die ftool (of a depth fuitable to 
the fize and nature of the plant, as fi-om four to 
eight inches), and having pitched upon the fhoot* 
to be layered, bend them to the bottom of the 
trench (cither with or without plafliing, as may 
be found moft convenient), and there pig them 
faft ; or, putting fome mold upon them, tread 
them hard enough to prevent their fprfnging up 

^ again if 
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ag^in i— fill in .the mold -, — place the top of the 
layer in an upright pofture, treading the mold hard 
behind it ; and cut it carefully off, above the ,fc- 
cond or third eye. 

In this fimple way a numerous, tribe of plants 
may be layered : there arc many, however, which 
require a more complex treatment. Some will 
fucceed by having ^ chip taken off the under fide of 
the lower bend of the layer; which gives the fibres 
an opportunity of breaking out, with greater free- 
dom : others, by havinga clefi made, in that part, by 
thruiling m awlor bodkin dirough it, keeping the 
cleft opeji, by a chip or wooden pin j or by making 
a longitudinal /i/ in the bark only : others fucceed 
better, by twijiing the part : and others, again, by 
f ricking it, and binding a wire round it. But when 
WMPLE LAYiRiNo will not fuccced, the moft pre-t 
vailing, and in general the moft certain, method i^ 
that of TONGUE LAYERING ; which is thus perform- 
ed : The excavation being made, andthclayerchofen 
and trimmed, afcertain where the lower bend of \% 
wiU fall, by taking it in the left If and and bending 
it down to the bottom of the trench i then placing 
the thumb of the right hand firmly againft the part 
oppofit^ which the tongue falls, ini^rt the edge of 
the knife, as with an mtent to cut the layer ofFfbort, 
in that place i but having cut about half way thro* 
it, turn thfc edge of the knife abruptly upwards, 

C 3 drawing 
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drawing it along the pith, half an inch, or an inch^ 
according to the fizc of the layer. The whole 
ftool being treated m this maHner, proceed to peg 
the layers clofe to the bottom of the trench, bed-r 
ding the cleft or mouth of each in fine mold, for the 
fibres to ftrike into, (If the mold and the (eafon 
be very dry, it may be well to moiften fome fine 
mold with foft water, making it into a pafk, £^nd 
wrap the, wounded part in a handful of this pr^^ 
pared earth.) This done, level in the mold, 
draw the point of the layer upright, and (borten it, 
as above direfted; being careful to difturb the 
wounded part as little as poSible. It is a praftice 
with fome to clear the ftools,endrely, after layering : 
we would rather recommend, however, to trim oiF 
ftich fhoots only as arc too old, or are defeftive, 
Jeaving fuch d$ are too young, to increafe in growth; 
by y/'hich means an annual, inilead of a biennial, 
fuccf ffion of layers will be had. 

The time of layering is generally autumn i 
§)ring is favourable to fome plants, and midfum-* 
mer to others ; but trees and fhrubs, in general^ 
may be layered at almoft any time of the y^ar. 

The length of time requifite for rooting a 
layer depends upoil the nature of the plant : twelve 
months is generally confidered as a fufficient tirne, 
liuring which the layers Ihould b; kept clear fropi 

weeds ^ 
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weeds i and, when the rooted plants arc taken offj 
the flumps, from which they were fevered, fliould be 
cut off clofc to the ftook, in order that they may 
fend forth a future fupply of Ihoots. 



V. VL BUDDING—AND GRAFTING are 
operations more particularly applicable to fruit 
trees, and belong to the kitchen gardener x2X\itx than 
to the planter. They are operations difficult to 
defcribe upon paper; and are known to every 
nurfcryman and gardener. The great art in 
grafting hts in iinidng the graft clofcly, and firmly, 
with the ftock; and in buddings not to leave too 
much wood, nor yet to pare it off too clofc to the 
eye- 



SECTION THE SECOND. 

TRAINING TREES AND SHRUBS. 



TREES and Shrubs may be trained up fiom 
tjie i^ed bed, &c. undl they be fit to be planted 
oyt to itand, either in nurseries fct apart for the 
purpofe, or in YOUNG plantations i which laft 
sre frccjuently the moft eligible nurferies, as will 

C 4 "be 
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he explained hereafter. A separate nurserv^ 
fiow^ver, is nevcrthekls ncceffary; and in thi^ 
place it will be proper to give fome general idca^ 
pf the foil, fitya^on^ and j^ufincfe qf a ^^xurfcry 
ground. 

Thb soil of the nurfery, like that of the femi- 
$zryy fhould be rich and deep, and like that, alfo^ 
jfhould he prepared, by double diggtngs^and fui tabic 
meliorations : if not deep and rich by nati^re, i( 
frjuft be made fo by art, or be wholly rcjcfted, as 
unfit for the purpofes of a nurfery ground. For, if 
the roots of the tender plants have not a foil they 
affeft:j or. a fuiReient room to ftrike in, there wil^ 
be little hopes of tihcir fumjlhing themfclvcs with 
that ample fto^k of fibres which is neccffary to a 
^ood plant, and with which to fupply them is th<5 
principalufe of the nurfery. 

The siTyATiOH pf th^ nurftry ia frequently 
determined by the foil, and frequently bj local 
f onyeniencie^ ; the nearer it is to the garden^ or 
fcminary, the more attendance will probably be 
given it; but the nearer it lies to the fcene of 
plandng, thf )efs^ carriage wilt be requifite. In 
whatever fttuation the nurfery be placed, it muft, 
Uke the feminary^ be cffedually knc^d ^inft 
hares and rabbits. 
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ThF BUSINESS op THE NURSERY COIlfifts piW* 

Itipallyin 



Preparing the soit, 
Pruning the Seeq- 

I^ings^ &c. 
Putting them in, 
Keeping the}« clean, 



Pruning theNurseri? 

Plants, 
Thinning them, 
taking up, and 
Packing FOR CARRIAGE, 



The BREPARATioif OF the soil has already 
l^cn mentioned : too 'much pains cannot be taken^ 
In this department; it is the foundation, upoi^ 
which the fuccefs pf the whole bufinefe greatly 
depends. 

In pruning feedlings, layers, and luckers, kt 
|jie nurfeiy, the ramifications of the roots fhould 
not be le& too long and iprawling ; but, in this 
fafe^ Ihould be trimmed off pretty c|ofe, fo as to 
form a fnug globular root. By this means, the 
|iew fibres will be formed immediately round the 
root of the plant, and may, of cour ft, be eafily re- 
moved with it, and without difturbing the earth 
interwoyen among them. The tops {bould, in 
pioft cafes, be trimmed quite clofe up to die leader, 
pr (if aukward or defcdive) be cut off a litdc 
^bgyc the root. 

In putting in feedlings, various methods are 
pn^ifed: by the ^if^^ 5 hy xix^ fcooj^ i byafinglc 

chop 
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ckop with, the Jj^de, or by two chops, one acrofi 
the othef :. by /quare beles, made by four chops of 
die /pack, bringing up the mold with the laftj 
or by bedding ; a method chiefly made ufe of for 
quickfets. If the foil be well prepared, and the 
plants properly pruned, the chief art, in putting 
thCTi in, lies' in not cramping the fibres ^ the 
toots I but, on the c^trary, in letting them lie free 
4nd eafy, among the mold: and the particular 
i^ode^ or ii^ftrument %& be made ufe of, depends 
mych upon the fize of jhe plants to be put in. 
This alfo detf rmines, in a great meaCjre, the pro-- 
per dijiance between the rows and between plant 
and plant. Strong fuckers or layers require larger 
holes, afld a greatei: diftancf , thaii w^ak ieedling 
pjants* The propofed method of cleaning, too, is 
. z guide to the diftance : the plow cannot work in 
i^ narrow a compafs as the fpade, The natural 
tendency of the plant itfclf muft alfo be conlidered; 
fo that few general directions can be given, under 
this head. If we fay from fix to twenty-four inches 
in die rows, with intervals from one to four feet 
wkie, we (hall comprehend the whole variation of 
ijiftances, 

Cleaning the Nursery is a bufinefi which 
muft not, of all others, be neglecled : all plants 
are eneipies to each other. If grafs and weeds are 
fuSered to prey upon the foil, the young plants 

will 
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win be deprived of their proper nourifhmcnt and 
moifture: in fhort, it is neceflary that the nurfery 
Ihpuld be kept equally cl^an as th^ feminary, and 
this as clean as the kitchen garden : it woidd bQ 
more pardonable to fufFer the plants to be fmo- 
ihered in the feed bed than in the nqrfery quartenj 
for, in that cafe, only a fmall part of the expencc 
would be thrown away. Nor is merely keeping 
the weeds under, the only care in a nurfery : the 
intervals muft be kept ftirred, in order to give air 
and freedom to the fibres. • This may be done 
cither with the fpade, which is called turning in ; 
or, if the intervals be wide enough, and the nurfery 
* cxtenfive, with the plow, which is attended with 
much lefs expence« 

The next bufineft of the nurfery is pruning: 
this is neceflary, to prevent the plants from crotid-- 
ing each other, and to give them ftem. Shrubs, 
which do not require a ftem, fliould not be placed 
in nurfery rows, but in the quincunx manner, that 
they may have an equal room to fpread, on every 
fide ', but fpreft trees, and trees in general, require 
fome length of ftem j and, in giving them this, the 
leading fhoot is more particularly to be attended 
to. If the head be double, one of the (hoots muft 
be taken clofe off: if it be maimed, or other ways 
defedtive, it may be well to cut the plant down to 
the ground^ and traio a frelh ihoot ^ or, if the head 

be 



l>e taken off fmooth, immediately above a ftrong 
jfidc jQioot, this will fomctimes outgrow the 
crookcdnefs^ and^ in a few years, become a ftraight 

TifE time of the plants remaining in the nurftry 
|s determined by a variety of circumftances ; and 9, 
feafonabic thinning frequently becomes neceflary, 
Jn this p^ of the bulinefs there are general rule* 
to go by : the Ihruhby fpreadijig tribes fboidd be 
fhinned whenever their branches begin to inter-r 
• fere; and the ftem* plants, whenever their root$ 
get into a fimillar {late. If either the tops of th« 
fane, or the roots of the other, be fuffisrod to re- 
main in a ftate of interference and warfare with 
pach other, the beauty of the. fhrubs will foon be 
^feftroyed, aiid the thriftinefs of the trees will be 
checked. If the plants be wanted for planting out, 
it rs fortunate; if not, every akerimte plant fhould 
be moved to a vacant ground, prepared for th? 
purpoie. If fuch as (land in rows be removed, 
alternately, into the intervals, and fet in the quin- 
cunx form, a temporary relief will bQ gained^ ^ ^^ 
imaU expence. 

Planters, in general, w^ not awftre of the 
paution ncceffary in taking up plants, for the 
ipurpofc of planting theip out to ftand. /?| this caje^ ' 
every root and every fibre ought, as much aa 

poffible. 
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poflible,^ to be prcfcrved. ' No violence Ihouid, 
therefore, be ufed in this operation. The beft way 
is to dig a trench clofe by the fide of the plant 
to be taken up ; "and, having undermined the roots, 
let the plant fall of itfelf, or with a very little af- 
fiftance, into die trench : if any licentious root or 
roots ftill have hold, cut them off with fpme ftiarp 
inftrument, fo as to jar the main root as little as 
may be* If the root was properly pruned before 
planting, it will now turn out a globular bundle of 
earth and fibres, the beft charaftcriflic of a well 
rooted plant. 

When the nurfery lies at a diftance from the 
plantations, or when the plants are to be fent ta 
fqme diftant place, much depends upon packino 
them up judicioufly. Valuable plants ^may be 
packed in pots or balkets ;— ftraw may, however* 
in general be ufed, and will equally preferve them 
from froft in winter, and the drought of autumn or 
ipring i efpecially if^ in the latter cafe, the ftraw 
be occafionally moiftened with foft water. Large 
plants fhould be packed, lingly, with as much earth 
about the roots as conVeniency will allow. If a 
piece of mat be plit over the ftraw, it will favc 
fome trouble in cording, and be more cfFedual 
than ftraw alone. 

SECTIObT 
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SBCTIO^ TliE THIRD. 



PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 



ALL that we propofe, in this place, is to Gonvc/ 
CO our readers fome general ideas of 

ipREPARING tHE SOIL, 

Season of planting. 



Pruning and sort- 

in/G The PtAi^TS, 
Planting them out. 
Attending them af- 



^ER PLA*fTIN6, 

Cleaning the Plan-^ 

TATION, 
pRitKfiNG THE YotfNCJ 

Trees, and 
Thinning, them, -j^ 



in order to avoid ufelefs repetitions, when we^ 
cometolpeak, feparately,of each individual Ipeciesj 
and to enable fuch of our readers as arc wholly 
unacquainted with the fubjed, to follow us through 
the Alphabet of Plants with a degree of eafe 
and fatisfadlion to themfelvcs, which, without 
thefe previous inftrudtions, they would not be abk 
to do* 



The preparation of th« ground. depends^ 
in fome meafure, upon the fize of the plants. To 
ipeak generally upon the fubjed — For plants 

under 
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undfcr fotir feet high, the foil ought to receive at 
double dig^bg, or a fommer's fallow under the 
plow, or a crop of turnips well hoed; btit, fot 
larger plants, feparate holes, <iug in the unbrokeA 
ground, are frequently made ufc of^ though we 
canrtot, by any means, recommend the praftke* 
Trees and Ihrubs never thrive better, than when 
they arc planted upon made ground; for here the 
fibres rave at large, and the nearer the foil of a 
plantation is brought to the (kte of made ground; 
that is to iay, the more it is broken, and the deeper 
it is dug; the greater probability there will be of 
liiccefs. Plants put in holes may thrive very wcHj 
while the fibres have loofe mold to work in ; but, 
whenever they reach the firm unbroken fides of the 
pits, they will, except the foil be of a very rich 
loamy nature indeed, receive a check, which they 
will not overcome, for many years. ^ The fize of 
the holes, whether in broken or unbroken ground, 
muft be in proportion to the r6ots. of die plants to 
be put in. For large nurfery plants, the holes, in 
unbroken ground, Ihould not be Icfs than two feet 
deep ; and for plants from four to eight feet high, 
the holes ought to be made from two to four feet 
diameter : the different ftrata (hould be kept fepji- 
rate ; laying the/od on one fide of the hole, d'le 
corn mold or foil on another, and the fubftratum 
on a third ; and m this.ftate they (liquid lie tome 
weeks, before the time of phwiting. . . . 

This^ 
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This, liamdy the tiME of planTikcj varidr 
with the Ipciics of plant, ,and with the nature dt 
the foiU Flant5> in general^ may be fet out ehhet^ 
in the autumn^ or in the fpring^ fii 1 bleak fitu*- 
ation, the latter is generally preferable ; . provided 
the planting be not done tdo late* The kttcr end 
of Februaryj and all MarGh> is a very proper ieafoil 
for moft plants ^ but where the fcene of planting is 
cxtenfive, every fit of open weather, dtning the 
fix winter months^ fhould be embraced. Somt 
plants, however, 8(re partial to partiadkr ieafqns t 
thefe peculiarities will be mentioned, in their pro* 
per places.. 

It has been alieady intimated^ that> When treeft 
ttnd flirubs are planted out finally, their roait 
fiio\M be left unpauned. It is ufual,' and may 
be proper, to take off the bruifed and maimed 
parts J but even this fhould be ddne with cautioni 
Their iopSy howevef, require a difiercnt treatmenti 
Foreft trees, and other ftem planiSj may in general 
be trimmed clofely ; by which means the roots will 
be able to fend, up a fufiicient liipply of nourilh- 
ment and moiftnre the firft: year> and thereby fe* 
cure the life of the plant : whereas, on the con* 
trary, if a number of fide ftioots be left oh, th€ 
quantity of leaves and Ihoots becomes fo .greats 
tfiat thfl plant probably isfiarved^ for want of thafi 
BCccflSiry fupply* This renders the fuccefs of 

Ihrubby 
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!hrubby plants uncertain ; , and is an argument 
Igainft their pafling through the nurfery i and, of 
courfc, in favor of their being moved (when 
prafticable) from the feminary into the place in 
which tiiey are intended to remain* A well rooted 
plant, however, if planted in a good mold and a 
inoift feafon, will fupport a confiderable top • and 
there is a general rule foi* the pruning of plants : 
1-cave them tops proportioned to their roots j for 
no doubt the larger the top, provided the root can 
fupport it, the quicker progrefs the plant will 
make: neverthelefs, it is well to be on the fafer 
fide ; a fure though flow progrefs is preferable to a 
dead plant, which is always a refledlion upon the 
planter, and an unflghtly incumbrance in the plan- 
tation. A judicious planter, while he trims his 
plants, will at the fame time sort themt^'inftead of 
throwing them out of his hand into one heap, pro- 
mifcuoufly, he will lay the weak' ill rooted plants, 
in one place -, the middle fort, in another ; and the 
ftrong well rooted ones, in a third -, in order fhat, 
when they are planted out, each plant may have a 
fair and equal chance of rifing ; which, without 
tills precaution, cannot be the cafe. 

We now come to the operation of planting ; 
which is guided, in fome meafure, by the fpecies 
of plantation. If the plants be large, artd the plan- 
tation chiefly ornamental, they ought to be planted 
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out promifcuoufly in the fituation in which lh«/ 
arc intended to remain ; but, if the plants be fmalt, 
and the plantation chiefly ufeful, nurfery rows 
ought generally to be preferred. For, in this 
manner, the tender plants give warmth to each 
other; the tranficion is lefs violent, than when 
they are planted out immediately from the nurfery 
or feedbed, fingly, and at a diftance from each 
other : the ground is more eafily kept clean, than 
where the plants ftand in the random manner; 
befides, the intervals may, while the plants arc 
young, be cropped with advantage : while the re- 
mainder of the intended plantation may be kept in 
an entire ftate of cultivation, until the plants ac- 
quire a confiderable jQze ; or, if the whole ground 
be ftocked in this nurfery manner, the fuperfluous 
plants may, in almoft any country, be fold to great ' 
profit. We do not recommend planting thefe 
nurfefy plantations too thick j four feet between 
the rows and two feet between the plants are con* 
venient diftances ; of, if the intervals be fet out 
exaftly a quarter of a rod wide, namely, four feet 
one inch and a half, and the plants be put in at 
twenty-four inches and three quarters apart, the 
calculation of how many plants will be required for 
an acre, or any other given portion of ground, 
or, on the contrary, how much ground will be 
necelTary for a given number of plants, will be 
made eafy and certain. The method of putting \ti 

the 
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the plants^ in thefe nurfcry rows, is this: The 
ground being brought to a proper (late of culti- 
vation, as direftcd abovcf, the plants trimmed and 
forted^ and the rows fet out; a line b laid aldng^ to 
make the hokS by. To afcertain prccifcly the 
center of each hole, a mark is niade in the line 
(or land-chain^ which is not liable to be variid iA 
its length by the weather), and a ftick^ ot other 
guide, placed Where the center of each hole falls. 
The workmen begin to make the holes, by chop* 
ping a ring round each ftake^ with the fpadc, of a 
diameter proportioned to the fizc of the plants, 
and of a depth equal to that of the cultivated 
mold. A row of holes being firiiflied, the 
plantSj in this cafe,^ may be immediately put in ; 
which is done in this manner : One nian, or 
boy, holds the plant upright,; with its ftem in 
the center of the hole, at the lame time look- 
ing along the row, to fee that it (lands in its 
proper line, while another fills in the mold ; ^firft 
Ipreading %ht roots and fibres level in the bottom 
of the hole; being careful not to fuffer any of 
them to lie in a cramping folded ftate ; but open- 
ing tliem wide, and fpreading them abroad in fhe 
manner of a bird's foot. While the planter is 
bedding the roots in the fineft of the mtold, the 
perfon who fteadies the plant fhould tnovt it very 
gently up and down> if fipall, but if larger, by a 
Da cir- 
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circuitous motion of the top, in order to let in tfif ' 
mold more effcftually. among the fibres j which 
done, they ftiould be prefled down gendy together 
with the foot ; and the treading, if the foil be 
light, fiiould be repeated two or three times, until 
the hole be filled up round, and the plant firmly 
fixed, at the feme depth at which it flood, in the 
place from whence it was takcn^ If, on trial, the 
hole be found too fhallowj^ it muft be deepened 5 
if too deep, fome of the rougheft of the mold 
muft be thrown to the bottom, until the roots be 
brought to their natural level.. The row being 
finifhed, the planter walks back, along it,, and 
adjufts fuch plants as leaa or ftand out of the line^ 
while his helper diftributes the plants of the next 
row. In. a fimilar manner the plants are put in> 
when the hplcs are made in whole ground. The 
fods are generally thrown to the bottom of thtf 
hole ; and, if thefe be not fufficient to raifc the 

^lant high enough, fome of the fubftratum is, 
mixed with them ; or if this be of a very bad 
quality, fome of the top foil is dug from the in- 
tervals, and thrown into the hole. The K)ots are 
bedded in the beft of the mold, and the hole 
rounded upj either with the fubfti'atum or with the 
foil of the interval*, fo as to form a hillock or fwelt 
round the ftem of the plant, in order to allow /or 
the fettling of the broken, raoki.- 

* ■ • 
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Plantations require a clofe attendance 
AFTER plantwg i elpecially in windy weather. 
JLarge plants are generally Jjiked 5 but this is a 
pradicc wc do not recommend, except for large 
^tranfplanted trees or ftirubs : but of thefe in the 
next Seftion. Plants, even of fix or eight feet* 
higi\y if well rooted and frmfy planted, will wifh- 
ftand a great deal of weather. The plantation, 
however, Ihould frequendy be gone over, and fucl> 
plants as have left their upright pofture, or are 
loofe at the roots, fhould be righted and rammiJ; 
jelpecially if the foil be of a light open texture : 
indeed, in fuch a foil, it is prudent to r^m them, at 
the time of planting -, which not only preventST 
their bci^g niilplaced by the wmds, but alfo pre- 
vents the drought from .reaching the roots fa 
foon as when the mold is left light and porous. 
In this cafe, however, it muft be remembered; 
that when the plants have got foothold, th6 mold 
which has been rammed fhould be loofeoed with, 
the fpade ; in order to admit a full fiipply of iir t<> 
f he roots, without which no plant cao flouriflbj^ 
If a continuance of drought Jet in, after plantmg, ir 
will be prudent to water the.plantis * ; not par- 
tially, by pouring a fmall quantity of w^ter againft 
the ftem of each s but in large quantities, poured 

• Provided the H L B 5 have not beeo .previoufly watered; 
fi precaucion which, in a dj-y foil and a dry feafon^ ought, |ioc 
po be omiued. - ' " ' 

p ^ imo 
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into a ring made near the oqtfide of the hole 5 fo 
that' the whole mafs of broken earth may be 
thoroiighly moiftened, without wafhing off the 
finer mold from the fibres. A fuperficial watering 
untalizes the plants, and leads the fibres towards 
the furface for nourifhmen? : the moifture, thus 
partially giyen, foon evaporates, and the difap- 
pointed fibres become expofed to the parqhings of 
the fun and wind. 

Plantations in rows are beft cleaned with 
the plow. In the ipring, gather two furrows, or if 
room four furrows, into the middle of the inter- 
val ; in fummer, Iplit thefe interval ridges, throw- 
ing the mold to the roots of the plants, to fave 
them from the drought : in autumn, gather them 
again into the interval 5 and in winter, again re- 
turn them to the rows, to keep out the froft. If 
the foil b<; good, and dung can be had, a row of 
potatoes, cabbages, &c. may be planted in each 
interval, or turnips' fown over the whole : in either 
cafe, the interfpaces of the rows Ihould be kept 
clean hoed, or hand-weeded. In like manner, a 
promifcuous plantation flioyld be dug, or turned 
in, at leaft once ^ year, for threis or fpur years 
afirr. planting. 

As the plants increafe in bulk and ftature, they 
will require pi^uning. Muph depends upoq 

doing 
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doing this judicioufly. If it has been negleAcd 
too long, care muft be had not to do too much at 
once. The leader is the principal and firft 
object; the fide branches may be afterwards taken 
off gradually, fo as not to wound the plant too 
much, nor let too much air, at once, into the plan- 
tation. The time of pruning is generally con- 
fidered to be in autumn or winter, when the lap is 
down, and the leaves ofFs but, for plants which are 
not liable to hleedy we rather recommend mid- 
liimmer; as fhoots taken off at that time, are not 
fo apt to be followed by frclh Ihoots, as thofe taken 
ofF in winter. If the fhoots be young and flender, 
it is better to rub them off, than to cut them ofi^ 
clean, with ^ (harp inftrumcnt ; bought and ftrong 
(hoots, however, require an inftrument ; and, from 
young trees, they fhould be taken off as fmooth 
and clofe to the ftem as poffible. If a (lump be 
left, it will be fome years before it be grown over, 
and a fliw, if not a decayed place, will be the 
confequcnce ; but if a (hoot, or even a confiderable 
bough of a young growing tree, be taken off, level 
with the bark of the ftem, the wound will fkinover 
the firft year, and in a year or two more no traces 
of it will be left. A large bough of an aged fiiU- 
grown tree requires a different treatments which 
will be given under the article Hbdgerow 
Timber. 

P 4 Gaj^AT 
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Great judgment u required in thiniSivq 

{plantations. The fame rule holds good in nuriery 
plantations, as in the nurfery itfelf : and the tstm^ 
general rule (liable no doubt to many exceptions) 
may be extended to woodlands^ and ornamental 
plantations. But of thcfe hereafter: iufEce it to 
repeat, in this part of our Work, that whenever 
the roots. of plants l3egin to interfere with each 
pther^ their growth, from that time, is more or 
lefs checked ; and whenever their branches are 
permitted to clafhi firom that time Uieir beauty 
s^id elegance are more or Ids injured. 



SECTION THE FOURTH. 

TRANSPLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS, 

BY this is meant the removal of trees and 
fhrubs, which^ having formerly been planted out, 
have acquired fome confiderabje fi?c. We do 
fiot me^ to recommend the practice, ip general 
$crms 9 byt, for thinning ^ pl»atgt|Qnj, for reqioving 
pbftrudions, or hiding dcfeftsj or for the purpofe 
pf raifing ornamental groups or fingle t^efsp wpe-r 
^tioufly, it may frequen|ly- be ufeful, and is uni"» 
verlally praftifedj though feldom with uniform 
fuccefs. This is, indeed, the moft difficult part of 
: , planting^ 



pUntlng^ and requires confidcrable (kill— rwitl^ 
great care and atcencion in (|ppl]ring iCr 

It U in yam to attempt the removal of a tap? 
|-ootcd plant (as the ojik), which ha$ not previoufl^ 
httii tispp^d I that is, ic£ fap root taken off j and 
liot lefs arduous to make a weakly rooted plant, of 
ahnoftany fpecics (the aquatics excepted), fucceed 
with a largp top upon it -, nauch, therefore, depends 
upon taking up, and pruning, trees and (hiiibs for 
tranfplantation. 

B?FQRj& a tap-rootesd plant, which has never 
Ipeen rf moved from Its plaiie'of fcmination, can be 
Itakenup with propriety, itrtiuft'be tapped in this 
manner : Dig a trench or hole by the fide of the 
plant, large enough to make room to undermine 
it, in fuch a manner as to be able to fever the 
tap-root ; which done, fin in the mold, and let the 
plant remain in this ftate one, two, or three years, 
according to its fize and age. By this time the 
jhorizontal roots will have furniftied themfelves 
with ftrcngth and fibres ; efpecially thofe which 
were lopped in the excavation ; and the plant may 
be taken up and removed, in the fame manner as 
if it had been tapped and tranlplanted while a 
feedling, though not with equal fafety i for plants 
phat have never been removed, have long 
J)ranchmg roots^ and the fibres lie at a diftancc 

from 
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ffom the body of the |dant j while thofe which 
have been taken up^ and have had their roots 
trimmed, when young, are provided with fibreSj^ 
lyhich, being Icfs remote from the ftem, may be 
takjen up with the plant, and conveyed with it to 
ks new fituation. This naturally leads to what 
may;, perhaps, be called a refinement^ in taking up 
large fibrous-rooted plants for trani^lantation ; 
i^amcly, loppjng the whole, or a part of the hori- 
zontal roots, two yearm or a longer time, before the 
plant be taken up j leaving the downward roots, 
and (if neccflary) part of the horizontal ones, to 
fupport the plant until the time of removal *. It 
would be needlefs to add, that in taking up plants, 
in general, the greater length of root, and the 
greater number pf fibres there is taken up, the 
more probabje will be the fugcefs. It is alfo a 
circumflance well underflood, that too much earth 
cannot be retained among the fibres f. 

The plant being throwp down> and the roots 
difcntangled, it is proper, before it be removed 
from its place^ to prune the top, in order that the 
carriage may be lightened.- In doing this, a 

^ In this cafe the head ought, at the fame timcj to be pru^ed^ 
and the plant> if expofed* to be fupported* 

f But fee Minutes iz an4 15. 
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confiderable (hare of judgment is requiHtc : to 
Head it down in the pollard manner, is very wir 
fightly ; and to prune it up to a mere maypole, or 
lb as to leave only a fmall broom-like head at the 
top, is equally deftructive of its beauty. The 
moft rational, the moft naiural, and, at the fame 
time, the moft elegant, manner of doing this, is to 
prune the bougbsy in Aich a manner as to form the 
head of the plant into a conoid, in reiemblance of 
the natural head of the Lombardy poplar, and of a 
fize proportioned to the alility of the root. Who- 
ever was the inventor of this method of pruning 
the heads pf titts^ deferyes infinite credit: it 
only wants to be known in order to be approved ; 
and we arc happy to fee it growing into univerlal 
pradice, 

Th£ mode of carriage refts wholly with die 
fize of the plant : if fmall, it is beft carried by 
hand, either upon the ihouldcr, or upon hand« 
ipikes*: — ^if larger, two fledges, one for the rooti 
the other for the head, may be ufed: — ^if verj^ 
l^rge,and the ball of earth be heavy, a pair of high 
pmber wheels (guarded by a fack of hay or other 
ibft fubftance)/or a timber carriage, will be found 
peceffary, 

* See j^iNVTBs, as above» 
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The hole tnufl be made wide enough to admit 
the root of the plant, with a Ipacc of a foot, at Icaft, 
all round jt, for the purpofe of filling in the mold 
with propriety ; fo th^t if the tree waf taken iip 
with a root of eight feet diameter, the hole muft be 
jnade of the diameter of nine or ten fcct^ and of 
$1 depth iiifEcipnt to admit of the tree's being fcated 
(when the mold is fettled) at its natural depth, as 
alio to receive the fods, and other rough unbroken 
moldi at leaft a foot thick iihderneath its root, 

" The method of planting depends upon the ftate 
of the root, and the temperature of the mold and 
the feafon. Jf the root be well furnifhed with 
^rcs and mold, and the foil be n)oift from litu- 
ation, or moiftcned by the wetnefs of the fc9>&>ny no 
artificial preparation is neceflary. The bottom of 
fhe hd^' being railed to a proper hejght, and the 
tree fet upright in the centef of it, the mold may 
be filled in ; being careful to work it well in 
afhongft the roots, and to bed the fibres fmoothly 
imongft it ; treading every layer firmly, and, 
with a carpenter's rammer, filling every crevice 
and vacancy among the roots, fo that no fofc part 
nor hoUownefs remain ^ and proceed in this man* 
ncr, until the hole be filled, and a hillock railed 
round the plant to, allow for its fettling. But if 
fhe roots be naked of mold, and thin of fibres^ 

and 



ind the foil, the fituation, and the fcafon be dry, 
we recommend the following method : The re- 
quifite depth of t!ie hok being afcertained, and & 
bottom raifed to a proper height, with fome of the 
fineft of the mold, pour upon it fo much watcf as 
to moiften the looie mold, without rendering it 
foft, and unable to fuftain the weight of the plant ; 
and thtn proceed as above direded. If the. tranf- 
plantation be done in autumn, it will require no- 
thing farther at that time j but if in the fpring, 
more water will immediately be wanted* There- 
fore, at once, draw a ring, fome inches deep, near 
the outfide of the hole, and, in the bottom of its 
channel, make fix, eight, or ten holes (by means 
of an iron crow, or of a Ipike and beede), at equal 
diftances, and of a depth equal to that of the roots 
of the plant Thcfc holes will not only fcrve to 
' convey water, but air alfo, to the immediate region 
in which they are both indilpenfably neceflary to 
the health of the plant. We have been the fuller 
in our inftruftions relative to tranfplanting, as 
being a procefs Iktle underftood by profeflional 
'ntcn. ''"EStery nurferyman, and almoft every kit- 
chen gardener, can raife, train, and plant out feed- 
ling and nurfery plants ; but the removal of trees 
fcldom occurs in their practice ; and we have met 
with very few men, indeed, who arc equal to the 
tafk. The foregoing rules arc the rcfuk of expe- 
rience* 

Fojt 
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Fok farther experience in TRANSPtANTfNO, 
fee Minutes 12 arid 15, in this Volume. And 
for farther remarks on Planting in general, fee Th€ 
Rural Economv of the Midland Countje^ 
Vol. D^ Minutes 146 and 168. 
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DIVISION THE SECOND. 
CHOICE OF TIMBER TREES. 



SECTION THE FIRST. 

CONSUMPTION OF TIMBER. 

TIMBER is the great and primary objcfl: of 
planting. Ornament, abftraded from uti- 
lity, ought to be confined within narrow limits. 
Indeed, in matters of planting, efpecially in the 
taller plantations, it were difficult to feparate, cn- 
drcly, the idea' of ornament from that of ufr. 
Tree% in general, are capable of producing an 
ornamental efFeft j and there is no tree which 
may not be faid to be more or leis ufeful. But 
their diffijrence in point .of value, when arrived at 
maturity, is incomparable ; and it would be the 
height of folly to plant a tree whofe charafteriftic 
is principally ornamental, when another, which is 
more ufeful and equally ornamental, may be planted 
in its dead. 

There- 
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Therefore^ previous to our entering, at hrgt^ 
upon' the birfinefs of plantingi it will be proper t6 
endeavour to fpecify the trees moft ufeful to be 
planted. In attempting this, we muft look for-^ 
ward, and endeavour to afccrtain the fpecres and 
proportional quantities of Timber which will 
hereafter be wanted, when the trees^ now to be 
planted, fliall have reached rHaturity* To do this 
with a degree of certainty, is impofiible : Cuftoms 
and faftiions alter, as caprice and neceflity didate. 
All that appears capable of being done, in ^a matter 
of this nature, is^ to trice the great outlines, and| 
by obierving what has been permanently ufeful 
for ages paft, judge what may> in dl human pro- 
bability, be ufeful in ages to come. 

Ships, [1 Machines, and 

Buildings, Utensils, 

have been, are, and moft probably will continue to 
be, the confumers of Timber, in this country* 
We will, therefore, endeavour to come at. the 
principal materials made ufe of in the conftrudion 
of thcfe four great conveniences of life. Indeed, 
while mankind remain in their prefent ftate of ci- 
vilization and refinement, they arc mcejaries of 
life, which cannot be difpenfed with ; and are con^ 
fequently objecVs which the planter ought not to 
lofe fight of, as they include, in* efl^eft, every thing 
that renders plantations ufeful -, Fence" wood and 
Fuel excepted. 

L SHIPS 
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I; SHIPS are bmlt chiefly of Oak: thfe keels, 
httwever, are now pretty generally laid with Elm, 
or Beech j and part of the Upper decks of men of 
wat is of Deal : but thefe woods bear no pro- 
portion, in rcfpcdV of the quantity ufed, to the Oak. 
I'hc timbers of a (hip are principally crooked, but 
the planking is cut out of ftraight pieces. Ip . a 
fcventy-four gun fhipj the crooked and ftraight 
pieces ufed arc nearly equal, but the planking under 
waHr is of Foreign Oak : therefore, of English 
Oak, the proportion of cr6oked to ftraight pieces 
is almoft two to one. Mafts and yards are of 
Deal. The blockmakers ufe Elm, Lignum- 
VitsB, Box, and other hard wodds. Upon the 
whole, it may be faid, that, in the iconftrudion of a 
Ihip, Oak is the only English Wood ipade ufe 
of; and that, of this Englifh Oak, nearly two thirdsf 
are rcquifite to be more or lefs crooked, 

JI. BUILDINGS. In the metropolis, and 
towns in general. Deal is the prevailing wood 
made ufe of by the boufe carpenter : fome Oak is 
ufed for fafties, alfo for window and door frames, 
and fome for wall plates; but m places iituated 
wkhin the reach of water carriage. Deal is becom- 
ing every day more and more prevalent : ncver- 
thclefs, there are many inland parts of the country, 
where the houfe carpenters ftill continue to work, 
up great quantities of Oak ai)d Elm* The joiner 
Voii^L E icwccly 
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fc^rceiyufesany.ottier wood than Deal, except In 
fame iijand an/d well wooded diftridb, wihcFC Oak 
is;ftill if] ufe.fpr floors qnd ftaircafes, ThrPUgbk* 
the l^ingdopi at large, perhaps three fourths of the 
timber ufed in the conftru£tion of buildings are 

FpREIOK D?AL. 

IIJ. MACHINES. This clafs comprehends 
M|^:i^s and .other* Machines of Manufactory, 
Carriages of burden and pleafure. Implements 
OF HuspANDRY, with thc other articles nccel&ry 
in rural affairs. 

The millwright^^ cticf material is Qak, and 
fome Crabtree, for cogs *. 

Tn^.v^ggon ^nd cartwright ufcs Oak, for 
bodies j Aw», for flaafta and axles ; Elm, for naves> 
and fometimes for fellies and linings. 

'XnEpkwrighfs fheet anchor is Ash :. in fome 
copQtics Beech is fubftitqted in its (lead, foj cyery 
thing )>ut plaw beams. 

• The 'cQachmakers ufe Ash, for poles, block^ 
fpKnter bars,. &c. Elm, for naves ; generally 

* As to the implements, utenfils, and machines of manur 
faftory, they are infinite ; and ' various kinds of wood are 
worked up in makiiig them. 
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AsFt, fe* fpokes and ifeUits i and Rattan*^ for 
parineife. 

trafeidnd fences af^ made of Oak and Ueal^ 
Ibmetinies of Ash, ElM, Maple, &c. but ]l>oJts 
sife, or blight to be, univerfally of Oak, Chesnut, 
or LARCb i 

i^^iilfrj, of Deal, Oak, &c. 

Pumps and Water Pipes^ of Oak, Elm, 

tP'ooderi bridges, River Breaks, - and other 
Wdtihrworksj principally Oak; Ibme Elm and 
Alder uhdef water f 4 

IV. UTENSILS. Under this head we clafs 
FirRNituRE, Cooper's Ware, Mathematical 
iMSTRuMENTi, Tftui^kS, Packino CAsis, Cof- 
fins, &Ci &:Ck 

' The edi^ineimahrs* (Me{ vtroods are Maho-. 
XJANY and 6eech 3 ndxt to thefe follow Dutch 
6ak .(Wainfcot), Deal, Elms and laAly, 

* The mahogany of the Bahama lilands. 

, .'f Bbec» has lately been fotlnd to l^d teng under Wafer; 
but for ^watifwrk of every kind the Larch u fotinti t6 dtaih 

E 2 Wal. 



WalnuttrJe, Cherrytree, Pl'umtree, Bojti 
tloLLY, Yew, and a variety of woods for inlaying, 
and cabinets. In fome country places> a confiderable 
quantity of English Oak is worked up into ca« 
bles, chairs, drawers, and bedfteads -, but, in Lon* 
doh, tiEECH IS almoft the only Englifh wood made 
life ofl atfrejenty by the cabinet and chair makerSr 

The carvers^ favorite wood is Lime, for pidhirc 
and glafs frames i I^eal, for coarier articles. 

Ci^^rj 5— Oak (and fome Chesnut), for 
large calks and vefKls : Ash, for dairy utenfils> 
butter firkins, flour barrels, &c. . Oak, for well 
buckets and w^ter pails^ and, in fome, places, for 
milk pails, and other dairy Vcffcls : Beech, for foa|i 
firkins, &c. 

Lockfmiihs, in Birmingham and Wolver- 
hampton, work up a confiderable quantity of Oak^ 
for Lockftocks : chiefly the butts of trees. 

7ir»^r/ ;— principally Beech for large ware, 
if BsEtri is to be had; if not> Sycamore, or other 
cleah-grained wood : Box> tloLL y, &:c, for fmaller 
utenfiis. 

Matbmatical Injlrumeni Af^^^rj;— Mahogany, 
Box, Holly. 

Trunk- 
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Trunkmakers ;— Deal* 

Packing Cafes ;— »»^Hb Deal. 

Coffins j-^AK, Elm, Deal. 

And, finally, the lawmakers, who work up no 
inconfiderable quantity of wood, ufc Beech for 
laftsi ALDERandBiRCH forheeb,pattcn-woods,&c» 

Wit do not deliver the foregoing (ketch as a 
perfeftly corred account of the application of 
woods, in this country : the attempt is new, and 
that which is new is difficult- We have not 
omitted to cpnfult with profeffional men upon the 
fut)je6t ; and we believe it to be fufficienriy accu- 
rate for the purpofe of the pla6j:er. If we have 
cpmn^itted any material error, we alk to be fct 
right. We do not wifli tp defcend to minutia : 
it would be of little ufe to the planter, to be 
told what toys apd toothpicks are made from: 
it is of miuch more importance to him to know^ 
that, of EKGLisH^'Wooas, the Oak is moft in 
demand, perhaps three to one,— perhaps, in a much 
greater proportion ; that the Ash, the Elm^ the 
Beech, and the Box, follow next; and^ that^thc 
Chesnut^ t;l}e Walnut,, and the Prunus and 
PiNTus tribes, are principally valuable, a^liibftitutes 
for Oak and Foreign TimbeRi, 
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SECTXOIf T9E SICOMO. 

SITUATION AND SOIL, 

IN^ the choioe of timber trees, however, situ-* 
\rtov^ and soit^ muft ever be conftilted. The 
Oak in &aUow b^ro^ii ibik, and in bleak expofed 
fituations, cannot be raifed with profit, as a timber 
tree ; while the i^r^A, by out-growing its ftrength^ 
fick^ns in deep rich foils^ 

It i& 4 fortfunate circumftance for this country, 
thafi the two trees which ar/e moft likely to furnifti 
its navy with an internal fopply of ^imber, fhould 
delight in foils, and fituations of oppofite natures ^ 
aiikd every judicious planter will endcayour to affign 
tQ each its natural ilation. 
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DIVISION THE THIRD. 
HEDGES AND HEDGEROW TIMBER^ 



Introductory Remark^s. ; 

THE raifing of Live Hsdoes and Hed<jerow 
TiMUER conftitutes.no inconfideiahte part. bt 
the bufinefs of planting. The wlw-of gooft 
Hedges is known to every huibandman'r and' nofc^ 
withftanding the complaints againft Hedgerow 
Timber, as being liable to bek:ft^ttyi &f:.'. the 
quality of the timber itfclf is not qgeftiancd f :itt 
faultinels arifes, wholly, from an in3|)ropei; tr^t?* 
jnent o£the tree, and not from the fuuation Qf iei 
growth. Indeed, we are clear in our opinioii,^ttH&tii 
under proper management, no fituatuui wfaat^vf^ 
is better adapted to the valuable purpoTe.of ^raifing 
Ship Timber, than Hedges i The rpolshav©' fiH5« 
range in the adjoining inclofuresr, ;^d th^jt^p Jb 
expofed to the exercife of the wind^,^ with-^&ffl^ 
cient Ipace to throw out lufty arms, and form, at a 
E 4 proper 
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proper height, a (preading head. Thus, quicknefi 
of growth, with ftrength and crookedness of 
Timber, arc ?( oi>cc obtained. 

We arc well aware of the injury rcfulting from 
woody Hedgerows to arable indoliircs j but tv^rf 
man experienced in rural matters muft be con- 
viqced, that it is not well trained Timber trees, but 
high Hedgps, and low Pollards, which are the bane 
of com fields, Thefe, forming a high and im- 
pervious barrier, preclude the air and exercife, fo 
effential to, the vegetable, as well as the animal 
creation : in Norfolk, lands thus encumbered are, 
with great ftrength and propriety of expreflioni 
£dd to be wood^bound. Befides, Pollards and low- 
i^reading trees arc certain dcftruftion to the Hedge 
wood which grows under them. 

Neither of thefe evils, however, rcfult from 
tail Timber Oaks, and a Hedge kept down to 
four or five feet high : a circulation of air is, in 
this cafe, rathei* promoted than retarded r and it 
is well known, that a pruned Hedge will thrive 
|)erfeftly tvell under tall-ftemmed trees. Oaks 
tpore efpecially. We will therefore venture to 
j5ecomrtierid,'fbr arable inclofures. Hedges pruned 
dbwn to ifbiir or Ave feet high, with Oak timbers 
ef fift€tn to twentyfivc'fe'et ftem. 

Birr 



But, for grafs lands, higher Hedges arc more 
rligible* The grafles afFeft warmth, which pro- 
motes their growth, and thereby increafes their 
quantity, though their quality may be injured. 
Befides, a tall fence affords {helter to cattle ; pro- 
vided it be thick and clofe at the bottom ; other- 
wife, by admitting the air in c\irrents, the blaft is 
rendered ftill more piercing. The fhade of trees 
is equally friendly to cattle in fummer, as thick 
Hedges are in the colder months -, therefore, in the 
Hedges pf grafs inclofures, we wifh to fee the Oak 
yave its lofty fpreading head, whi|e the Hedge 
itfelf is permitted tom^e its natural fhoots: Vc- 
membpring, however, Irhat the oftencr it is cut 
down the ipore durable it wiU be as a fence, and 
the better fhelter it will give to cattle 9 more clpe- 
pally if the fides be pruned the firft and fecend 
years after cutting, in order to give it an upright 
yendency, and thicken it at the bottom, 

Upok bleak hills^ and in expofed fituations, it is 
well to have two or even three rows of Hedge 
wood, about four feet apart from each other ; the 
middle row being permitted to reach, and always 
remain at, its natural height ; while tlie fide rows 
are cut down, alternately, to give perpetual fc- 
curity to tfce bottom, and aiFord a conilant fupply 
^cfmaterials for Dead hedges^ and other purpofes 
ofUnderwoodf 

Havxnii 
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Having thus given agencral Ikctch of our ^cat 
;is to the different kiads of Hedges^ and their effefts 
on cultivated lands, we proceed to treat of the 
method of railing thexUt In doing this^ it ^ill be 
proper to confid^r^ 

1. Thb Wood^ moft eligible for Hedges. 

- tJ. The time ami manney of planting them* 

2, Tut manner of defending the young plants, . 
4. Th^ method of cleaning and trainir^ them, 
^, The after m^nagenient, 



S E C T I O W THE FIRST, 

SPECIES OF HEDGE WOODS, 



. THE Species op^ Hedge Wood depends, ia 
fbmc mcafurc, upon foil and fituation. That whicU 
is proper for a found foil, in a temperate fituation> 
may- not be eligible for a marlh, or a mountain : 
and, indeed, a fence may^be formed of ^y tree or 
Grong. fhnib, provided it will thrive in the given 
fituation. Neverthelcfs, there are » fome fpeciea 

much 
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much more eligible than Qthersi wepartietil^zc 
the following: 

The Hawthorn. 

The Crab Bush. . ^ 

The AoiTATic Tribe, 

The Holly. 

The Furze, 

The Hawthorn has been confidcred, during 
time immemorial, as the wood ttioft proper for 
Kve fences. This pre-eminence, probably, arofc 
from the feedling plants being readily coUefted, 
in woods and waftes j the method of raifing them, 
in feed beds, being formerly, and indeed in fome 
parts of the kingdom even to this day, but litdc 
praftifed. The longevity of the Hawthorn, efpe- 
cially if it be frequently cropped, and its patience 
jn cropping, — its natural good qualities as a live 
fence, arid its ufefulnefs as affording materials for 
dead hedges, are other reafons why it has been, 
univerfally adopted*. Another advantage of the 
Hawthorn — ^It will grow in almoft any foil, pro- 
vided the fituation be tolerably dry and warm. 
However, if the foil hath not a degree of richnefs 
in itfelf, as well zs a geniality of fituation, the 
Hawthorn will not thrive fufficiently, nor make a 
progrcfs rapid enough, to recommend it, in prefe- 
rence, as a Hedge wood,^ 

The 
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Thb Crabthorn, among the deciduous tribe, 
Hands next ; indeed^, taken all in all, it may be 
^id.to rival the Hawthorn itfelf. Its growth is 
confidcrably quicker, and it will thrive in poorer 
|biU> and in bleaker fituadops ; and although it 
tpay not be fo thorny and full of branphesi as the 
Haw-buih, yet it grows fufficiently rugged to make 
an admirable fence. Add to this, though its 
branches may not be preferable to thofe of the 
Hfwthorn fpr Jhpoting dead hedges, they un- 
doubtedly afford a much greater quantity oifiahsi 
apd no wood whatever (the Yew perhaps only ex* 
ceptcd) affords better ftakps than the Crab tree, 
The feedling plants, too, are readily raifcd, as the 
feeds of the Crab vegetate the firll year^ \Ve do 
jiot mean, however^ to force down the C^^ahi bufli 
upon our Reader as being, y\ a general light, pre-n 
ferable'to the Hawthorn : w? wilh only to ftate^ 
impartially, their comparative value ; leaving him 
to confult his own fituation afld conveniency, and, 
having fo done, to judge for himfelf. Nevcrthe- 
lefs* from what has been adduced, we may venture 
to conclude, that upon a barren foil, and in a bleak 
iicuation, the Crab bufii, as a Hedge wood, claims a, 
preference to the Hawthorn. 

The Aquatics. As the Crab ej^ciels the Haw- 
thorn, uppn bleak barren hills, fo the Aquatics gaii^ 
a prefcrenpe^ in low fwampy gj;ovnds : for although 

' ' ' ' the 
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the HawthwTi delights in a moift fituatiori, yet n 
much ftagnant water about its roots is offenfivc to 
it. Of the Aquatics, the JUer feems to claim a 
preference j its growth is more forked ^d fhrubby 
than that of the Poplar or Willow ;, ahd its leaves 
are particularly unfavory to cattle. In point of 
ornament, however, it is exceeded by the Black > 
Poplar, which, if kept pruned on the fides, will 
feather to the ground, and form a clofe and tole- 
rably good fence. ^ 

The Holly. Much has been faid, and Inuch 
has been written, of the excellency of Holly hedges : 
neverthelefs, as fences to farm inclofures, they 
ftill exift in books and theory only i not having 
yet been introduced into general praftice, we be* 
licve, in any part of the kingdom. Their fupe* 
riority, however, whether in point of utility or or* 
nament, is univerfally acknowledged. The per* 
petual verdure they exhibit, the fuperior kind of 
Ihclter they afford, during the winter months, and 
the cvcrlaftingnefs of their duration (an old de- 
cayed Holly being an obgc6t rarely to be feen in 
nature), all unite in eftablifhing their excellency. 
How then are we to account for the fcarcity of 
Holly hedges ? The difficulty of raifing them, 
and the llownefs of their growth, have been held 
out as obftacles ; and fuch they arc, in truth ; but 
they are obftacles arifing .rather from a want of 

proper 
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Jproper rtiartagcrticnt, than from any ctufe inherehf 
in the Holly itfclf. Thoufands of young HoUieS 
have been dcftroyedj by being planted out impro^ ^ 
|>erly, in the fpring, at the time that the Hawthorn 
is uiually planted : and the few which efcape tetal 
deftruftion, by fuch injudicious removal, receive ^ 
check which cripples their growth, probably 'for 
feveral years. 

We do not mean to intimatc> that, by an/ 
treatment whatever, the progrcfs of the Holly can 
be made to keep pace with that of the Hawthorn^ 
or the Crab : and we are of opinion that it oughti j 

by rcafon of the comparative flownefs of its growth^ j 

to be railed under one or other of thefe two plants ; i 

more eipccially under the Crab, which, as has been 
obferved, has a more upright tendency than the 
Hawthorn, and confequently will afford ftiore air^ 
as well as more room to the Holly rifing under it* 

But whilft we thus venture to recommend 
raifing the Holly under the Crabthorn, we ar^ by 
no n^cans of opinion that it is diffictilt to raife a 
hedge of Holly alone. The principal difad vantage • 
arifmg comparatively from this pradice is, that 
the dead fence will be required to be kept up aC 
Icaft ten or twelve years, inftead of fix or feven j 
in which time a Crabthorn hedge, properly iha-- 
naged> m;ay be made a fcnce^ zdA will remain fo, ^ 

without 
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Michowt further expcnce,. until the Holiy become 
impregnable ; when the Crab may either be re- 
moved, or permitted to remain, as tafte, profit, or 
qonvenicncy may point out. 

The Holly will thrive upon almoft any foil $ 
but thin-foiled heights feem to be its natural fitu- 
ation. We may venture to fay, that where corn 
will grow, Holly will thrive abundantly ; and 
Holly hedges feem to be peculiarly well adapted 
to an arable country : for, being of flow growth, 
and its perfpiration being comparatively fmaH, the 
Holly docs not fuck the land (as the Countryman's' 
phrafc is), and thereby rob the adjoining corn of 
its nourifliment, fo much as the Hawthorn ; which, 
if fufFercd to run up to that unpardonable height, 
and to draggle abroad to that ihameful width, at 
which we frequendy fee it, is not much,lefs per- 
nicious, in its effcds upon corn land, than the Afh 
itfelf. 

The Furze is rather an afliftant Hedge wood, 
than a Ihriib which, alone, will maker a fepcev. 
Upon light barren land, however, where no other 
wood will grow to advantage, tolerable fences may 
be made with Furze alone. 

The«e is one material difad vantage of Furze, as 
a live Hedge wood i the branches arc liable to be 

killed 
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liilled by ftvere frofts^ cfpccially if the plafits be 
fuffercd to grow tall> brancHy, and thin at the bot- 
tom^ It folio ws> that the bcft* prcfcrvativc againft 
this malady is, to keep them cropped down low, 
and bufhy j indeed, they are of little ufe, as a 
fciVre, unlefs they be kept in that ftatc; 

In Norfolk, it is a praftice, which of late years 
has become almoft univerfal, to fow Furze feed 
upon the top of the ditch bank ; efpecially when 
a new Hedge is planted* In a few years, the 
Furzes get up, and become a (belter and defence 
to the young quick; and, aflifted by the high 
ditch bank prevalent in that country, afford a 
comfortable (belter to catde in winter j befides 
fupplying, at every fall, a confidcrable quantity of 
Farmhouie fuel. 
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SECTION THE SECOND, . 

METHOD" AND TIME OF PLANTING, 
HEDGEROWS. 



I. THE FENCEWOOD. The method varies 
with the foil, and the time wid\ the fpecies of 
wood to be planted. 

In 
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^ irf a low level country, ditches become iifeful, 
as main drains to the adjoining inclofures ; but, in i ^ 
dry upland fituationi drains are lefs wanted ; and 
Here the Planter has it in chdicei whether he will 
planf with or without a ditch. 

The prevailing ciiftom, taking the kingdom 
throughout, is to plant with a ftiallow ditch, laying 
the plants in a leaning pofture againft the firft fpit 
turned upfide down, dovering their roots with the 
beft of the cultivated mold, and raifing a bank 
over them, with the Remainder of the excavated 
ciarth of the ditch, without any regard being had 
to the wetnefs or drynefs of the fituation. It is a 
ftriking faft, indeed, that in the vale of Gloiicefter— 
where large plots. of naturally rich land are chilled 
^ith furface water, and reduced to little value, 
entirely thro* a want of proper fewers and ditches- 
it- is the cuftom to plant Hedges with a paltry grip 
of twelve to fifteen inches deep 5 while in Norfolk 
—a dry fandy country, where the natural abfor- 
DChcy of the fubftratum is feldom or ever fatiated 
^t is the univerfal praftice to raife Hedges with 
what is there called a " fix-foot dyke /' and, when 
frelb made, they frequently run from fix and a half 
to fevcn feet ; meafuring from the bottom of the 
ditch to the top of the bank. 

Vol. I. F ' What 
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What mayappcar equally extraordinary, to the 
reft of the kingdom, the Norfolk Hulbandmcn, 
inftead of planting the quick at the foot of the 
bank, among the corn mold, lay it in, near the 
top of their wall-like bank, among the crude 
earth, taken out of the lower part of the ditch. It 
is no uncommon light, however, in that country, 
to fee the face of the bank, with the quickfcts it 
contains, wafhed down, by beating rains, for rods 
together. Neverthelcis, if the plants cfcape thi3 
accident, it is aftonilhing to fee the progrefe they 
will fometimes make, for a few firft years after 
planting. But, as the roots enlarge, they become 
confinetl for wanf of room to range in -, and the 
bank naturally moldering down by time, they a^e 
left naked and expofed. It is common to. fee 
young plants hanging, with their beads downward, 
againft the face of the bank ; and the mold con-^ . 
tinuing to crumble away from their roots, they pf 
courfe drop finally into the ditch. 

If we examine the unbroken flourifting Hedges 
of that country, of fifteen, twenty, and thirty 
years (landing (for many fuch there are, efpccialljr* 
in the Fleg Hundreds) ; we (hall find them firmly ' 
rooted among the corn mold ajt the foot of the 
bank. Neverthelefs, the Norfolk farmers, ia 
general, are fo clo(ely wedded to the foregoing 

pra<ai9C^ 



l^raftlce, that no argiiments arc fufficicnt to con* 
Vince .them of its tmpropriety» 

We coftftfs otlriclvts partial to the luperior abili- 
ties of the Norfolk Huibandmen, in their general 
management of rural affairs; and we hold cfta- 
bliflied praftices in Hufbandry as things too refpec* 
table to be wholly condemned without a foil and 
candid examination : we will therefore endeavour, 
in as few words as poffible, to place the Norfolk 
prafticc of plandng Hedges in its proper light. 

THbr* at^ hot, generally fpeaking, any wood- 
lands in Norfolk. The Hedges, it is true, cfpc- 
cially of the eaftcrn part of the county, are full, 
much too full, of wood* chiefly pollards. There 
are fome few rimber groves, fcattercd here and 
there : but wc find none of thpfc extenfive tracts 
of coppice or underwood, in that county, which 
Ive fee ^ in other parts of the kingdom: confe- 
quendy^ the planter of Hedges experiences 4 
fearcity of materials for temporary dead fences, 
having neither J^ah^^ tdder^^ nor raikj^ to make 
them with* Fortunately for him, however, the 
joii is of fuch a nature (a light fandy loam of 
great depths without a fingle ftone to check the 
fpade), that by digging a deep trench, and raifing 
a inound with the fgil^ none 9f thpfe materials arc 

F 2 wanted. 
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wanted. . The face of the bank being carried ujk 
right, and a little brulhwood fct along the top of 
it, a fufEcient fence is formed i while the depth of 
the ditch prevents cattle from browzing upon the 
young plants. By this means, Hedges are raifed in. 
Norfolk at a trifling expencc, compared with the 
great coft bellowed upon them in fome counties ; 
where two rows of pofts and rails are ufed, by way 
of temporary fences. But the difficulty in railing 
a live hedge, in the Norfolk manner, .arifcs from 
the want of a proper place to plant the quickfets in. 
If it be put in, towards the top of the bank, as is 
ufually done, the evil confequences abovementione^ 
follow : if, on the contrary, it be laid in, iiear the 
Bottom, the fuperincumbent preffure of the bank, 
ahd the want of moifture in this part of it, render 
the progr^fs of the young plants flow, for the firft 
three or four jears ; while thofe above, having 
Idofe made ground for their fibres to ftrike among, 
and having a fufHcient fupply of moifture collefted 
from every fhower, by the brufh hedge, flourifh 
apac^ ; until the roots having grown too large for 
the bank, or the upper part of the bank itfelf 
having been waftied down or moldered away, their 
career is ftopt, at a time when thofe below, having 
fti-uggled thro' the bank, and finding an ample 
fupply of air, moiflure, and rich cultivated foil, to 
Work among, are, in their turn, beginning to thrive ; 
and their main* roots being firtnlj^ fixed in the foil 
* ^ * itielf. 
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itftlf, there is no fear of their afterwards receiving- 

a check. 

Thus it appears, that the Norfolk method hasi; 
Its advantage, as being cheap, with a difadvantagc, 
arifmg from the want of a proper place to put thp 
plants in. 

This is eafily obviated by planting with aii. 
OFFSET i that is — inftcad of continuing the face! 
of the bank with one unbroken flope— to fet it 
back a few inches, fo as to form a break or ftielf^i 
where the quickfets are planted j for the obvious 
purpofe of giving the young plants a fufHcicntfup-; 
ply of moifture, air, and pafturage, until theirs 
roots have had time to extend themfelves to the* 
adjoining inclofures,^ 

This method of raiflng a Hedge is not a mere; 
theoretical deduction, but has been pradifed with, 
fwccefs, in different part^ of the kingdom ; and> 
in a foil free from ftones and other ohftruftions of 
the fpade, it is perhaps, upon the whole, the moft . 
eligible praftice, 

. But the beft li^e hedges we remember to have 
leen,in any part of this kingdom, grow in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pickering, in the North Riding o£ 
Iforkihire, Thefe Hedges ftand nearly upon IcveJ 
F I growidjj 
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ground, with little or no baqk or ditch ; fo thi^t Ao 
plants have free range for pafturage, on both fides j 
the Ihallow trencheg, by which the quickfets have 
been plantpd, being now ^rowi^ up / having, it is 
probable, never been fcourcd out fince they were. 
made. Indeed, the afliftance of a ditch is not. 
wanted; no temporary fence whateyer being requi^, 
fite to be made, when the hedge js topped : the 
ftcms themfclvcs are a fufficient barrier, {landing 
in rows^ like the heads of piles, and in fuch clofti 
order, that not a Ih^ep, nor a hog, nor, in fpme places^ 
even a hare, can creep between them. In a few 
years, ihoie living piles throw out heads aftoniQi- 
ingly liixurianc, and every fix or feven years afford 
an ample and profitable crop of brulhwood j and 
this without any expence whatever, except that of 
reaping it : whereas, in Norfolk, the renewal of thc^. 
ditch and bank, when the hedge js cut down, is 
nearly equal to the firfl: coft ; befides the difad- 
yantage ' refulting from cutting off all commu- 
nication with the inclofure on the ditch fide, and 
thereby robbing the hedge of half it$ natural 
food 

THEREf ORE, where a ditch is not neceflary as a 
drain, and where thip nature of thefubflrratum is fuck 
that it cannot ,. be conveniently funk fufficiently deep 
to defend the young plants — the mofl: eligihlie 
method, in fuch a fituation^^ is to plant the Hedge 

" . ; . ' ' upoii 
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upon tSic Lbvel Ground, without cither bank or 
ditch, in the manner hereafter to be dcfcribed -, which 
method is now pradifed, in the neighbourhood 
alwvemcntioncdy with very promifing fuccefs*, 



Havimo thus endeavoured to deduce from 
adkual practice what may be called the theory 
of raifing Hedges, wc proceed to the applica-* 
tioiu , 

From what has been (aid, it appears that there 
are three diftinft methods of raifing a Live 
Hedge: 

I. With a ditch and plain bank, 
5Z. With a ditch and offset. 
3, Upon level ^ound, 

Tmfirft has been already mentioned i and being 
familiar to every countryman, it is needlefi to en- 
large upon it here^ 

Th? Jecondi$ to be praftifed, in wet fituations, 
where furface drains are wanted, and where the 
ditch is neceflary to be kept open 1 and likewife, in 
dry fituations, where the fubfoil is fuch that a ditch 
^jan be conveniently funk deep enough, to guard 
F 4 the 
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the young plants, in front, without an additional' 

fence. 

The manner of executing it is this : The ground- 
may either be prepared by fallowing with the plow, 
or the work may be lined out upon the unbroken 
ground. In either cafe, the plants fhoiild be fet upon 
the natural level of the foili^ and at the diftance of 
three to twelve indies from the brink of the ditch. - 
This, in ordinary fituations, fliould be about four- 
feet, fay a quarter of a rod, wide at the top, and 
being brought to an angle at the bottom (or as near 
ail. ajigle as tools can bring it), its flope or fides 
ihould be about the fame dimenfions ; the cavity of 
the ditch being made, as nearly as may be, an equi- 
lateral triangle. But, if the ditch be wanted as a 
main drain or common fewer, its width fhould be 
confiderably greater; for,,in this. cafe,, it cannot be 
'pointed at the bottom, and muft therefore have a 
liifficient ^id^h given it, at the top, to adrriit of its 
being m^de deep eqpugh as a fence, and, at the fame; 
time, wide enough, at the bottom, \o admit the giveii*. 
current of water. The bank fliould rife in front, 
w^th ; a. Pope . fimilar to that of the ditch j but. as 
tic back IJiould be carried more upright at. the foo*v 
dwelling out full towards the top, in order to iadmit 
^e infcrtion of a brufli hedge ; or, rather, if it cant 
be conveniently had, a dwarf ftake-apd-ed^et: 

Hedge, 
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Hedge, which will effcftuiliy compleat the fence- 
to the bank fide ; in either cafe, if any ftraggling' 
fpray overhang the yoxmg plants, it fhould be trim- 
med off, with fomc fharp inftrumtnt, or be beate* 
fiat with the back of a ftiovel, to prevent its injuring 
the tender ihopts. 

The third method, /lamely, planting without a 
ditch, is more particularly recommended for up- 
land (hallow ftony foils. In executing this, the 
ground muft be previoufly marke4 out, froni four 
to fix feet -wide, be reduced to a fine tilth, and 
made perfedlly clean, either by a whole fummef's 
fallow, repeatedly ftirred with the plow, or by cul- 
tivating upon it, in a hufbandlike manner, a crop 
of Tprnips, or, which is perhaps better, a crop of 
Botatoes j cfpecially if a little dung can be convc-' 
niently allowed them. At the approach of winter, 
the foil being fitne and clean, and the crop, if 
any, off, gather it up into a highifli round ridge of 
land, and thus let it lie till the time of planting ; 
wh^n, opening a trench upon the ridge or middle of 
the land, either with the Ipade or the plow, infeil 
the plants,^ upright, filling in the mold, and preC» 
iing4t gently to the toots, in the common nurferj^ 

manner. 

J 

* The fame precautions fhould Ije obferved, ia 
plantiag quickfets, that have been already recom- 
mended 
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mended, under the arride Train i no ; namely, the 
plants fhould be fortcd, as to their fize, and fhould' 
be cither cut off within a few inches of the ground;|x 
or be pruned up to fmgle ftcms^ 

Th? diftance fhould be rcguktcd by the age andi 
ftrength of the plants ; from four to fix inches is 
the ufuai diftance i but if thf plants have been prfe- 
yioufly tranfplanted ffOm the feed bed, as they 
ought in general to be, ^ikJ hav? acquired four or five 
years of age and ftrength, as we would always wilh 
they ftiouid, from fix to nyxt inches is near 
enough^. 

The ufual time of flantino is during th$- 
Ijpring months of February, March, and Aprils 
and,, for the Hawthorn, the Crab, and the Aquatics^ 
this is at leaft the moft convenient feafonj but> for 
the l^okLY, as will be found under that article, ii^ ? 
die Alphabbt of Plants, li^aimcr is the pro-* 
pereft time of planting^ 

Wherb much ditching is required, and hands 
fcarce, the foundations of the banks may be laidj^ 
any time in winter, and left to fettle> mitil the time 
of planting. 

Tkus far, we have been fpeaking of raifing 
SiNGJLE Hedges, whctherof Hawthorn^, Crab Bufh, 

or 
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or Holly ; wc will now fay a word or two, is to the 
method of nuiing the Holly under the Crab or 
Hawthorn* This may be done two ways 5 either, 
by fowing the berries, when the quick is planted i 
or by inierting the plants themfclves, the enfiiing 
midfummcr. The firft is by much the fimpleft|. 
and perhaps, upon the whole> the beft method.. 
The feeds may either be fcattered ampng the root*. 
of the deciduous plants, or be fown in a drill in 
front of them : and if ^lanu of HpUy be put in^ 
they may either be planted between thofe of the. 
Crab, &c. or othcrwife in front, in the quincunx . 
manner; the tablet of the offset, when a ditch is 
jnade ufc of, being left broad for that purpofe. 

If the Furze be made ufe of, as an afCftant 
Hedge wood, it is better to fow the feed on the. 
kack of the bank, than upon the top of it ; for, in 
this cafe, it is more apt to overhang the young, 
plants, in the face of the bank ; while, in the other. 
It is better fituatcd, to anfwer the purpofe intended i 
namely, that of guarding the back of the bank, as 
well as of preventing its being torn down by cattle. 
The method of fowing the feed is this : Chop a. 
drill, with a fharp fpade, about two thirds of the way 
pp the back of the b^nk, making the cleft gape as 
wide as may be, fo as not to break off the iip ; and 
luving the feed in a quart bottle, ftopt widi a cork 
and goofc quill, or with a perforated wooden ftop- 

/IS-' 15- : 3 
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per^ trickle it along the drill ; covering it by meanr 
of a broom, drawn gently above, and over, the- 
mouth of the drill. This is better than clofing 
the drill entirely with the back of the fpade, the 
feeds being fufficiently covered, without being Ihut^ 
wp too clofe, while the mouth of the drill is left; 
open, to receive the rain water which fells, on the 
top of the bank. One pound of feed will fow 
about forty ftatute rods. What in Norfolk is 
Galled the French feed is the beft, as the plants from 
this feldom mature their feeds, in this country \ and: 
confequently are lefs liable to (pread over the ad-' 
joining incloliire. It may be had at the feed fhops, 
in London, for about fifteen pence a pound* ; 

If a fence be required of Furze alone, a fimilar 
drill fl>ould be fown on the other fide of the bank/ 
and when the plants are grown up, the lidesi fbould^ 
be cut alternately. 



II. Thus much as to planting the Pence ; wa " 
now proceed to the method of planting HEDGE- 
ROW TIMBER. It has already been given in 
opinion, that no fituation whatever is better adapted 
to the raifing of fhip tirnber, than Hedgeis j anij 
we are clearly of opinion, that, in thcfe alone, a 
fnfRcient fupply, of crooked timbers at leaft, might 
beraifed, to furnifh perpetually the Navy of Great* 

Britain. 
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Britain. It is a ftriking fadl, that in Norfolk, 
where there is very little Oak, except what grows 
in the Hedges, and even in thefe, for one timber 
tree there are ten pollards, yet the country ex- 
periences no want of Oak timber. 

But while wc recommend the Oak, as eligible 
to be planted in Hedges, we condemn, as unfit for 
that piirpofe, every other tree (except, perhaps, 
the Aquatics in a marfh, the Beech and Pine tribe 
upon a barren mountain, or the Elm v/here Oak 
h^ lately occupied the foil) and more elpecially 
the Afti J not only as being the greateft enemy to 
the farmer, but becaufe the excellency of Afli 
timber arifes from a length of ftem, and cleanncfi 
of grain: groves, therefore, and not Hedges, arc 
the natural fituation of the Afh. 

The method of raifing the Oak in Hedges, may 

either be by fowing the acorns, or planting the 
feedlings, at the time of planting the fence wood : 
wc would wilh to recommend the praftice of 
both ; namely, to plant a well rooted thriving 
nurfcry plant (fuch as has previoufly been tapped 
and tranfplanted) at the diftance of every ftatute 
rod ; and, at the fame time, to dibble round each 
plant three or four acorns, to guard againft a mif- 
carriage, and to give the judicious woodman a 
cHoicc in the propcrcft plant to be trained. 
I ■ * " This 
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This (iiftanoe may be objcftcd to, as bciiig tdd 
dofe i and (b it may in a deciduous Hedge -, blit> 
in a Holly Hedges v/c would not wlfli to fee Oaks 
ftand at a greatet diftance; for^ fituated in a Hedgej 
they have unlimited room to fjpread on either fide i 
and, by ftanding near each other, they are more 
likely to throw out main branches^ fit for Ihip 
timber, than they would if they had full head room* 
For this reafon, it might not be amifs to plant at 
every half rod, and, when the Hedge is perceived 
to begin to fuffer, to thin them in the manner moft 
conducive to the ends propofed, holding jointly in 
view the Fence and tl>e Timber* 



SECTION THE THIRD. 

Defending the young plants. 

LITTLE more remains to be faid upon this 

head* The ditch, bank, and dwarf hedge have 

already been fully defcribed ; and this is by much 

the cheapeft, and a very cfieftual, method, where 

it can be conveniently pradlifed 5 but where the 

nature of the foil is fuch, that a ditch fufficiently 

deep, to defend the young plants, cannot be funk 

but at too great an expcncc, fome other expedient 

muft be fought for. 

Posts 
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Posts and rails, wound with bulhcs ia the York^ 
Ihirc manner, arc an efFeftual fence i but they art 
cxpenfive in the extreme. ^ 

In Surrey and Kent, the prevailing praftice is to 
fet a ftrong ftakc-and-edder Hedge behind the 
quickfcts, and throw rough bulhcs into a fliallow 
cEtch, in front : this in a coppice-wood country 
may be done at a reafbnable cxpcnce i but it is by 
ho nieans cfFcdual. 

^ In fome places, wattle Hedges are ufed ; and in 
others furze faggoti^ fet in clofe order, are found 
^HcAuaJ, for this purpofe : in fhort, almoft every 
country affords its own peculiar materials, and every 
judicious planter will endeavour to find out thofc 
which are moft eligible for the given fituation. 



SJBCTION THE FOURTH, 

THE METHOD OF TftAINING. 

MUCH, very much indeed, depends upon this 
part of the bufincls: neverthclefs, it is the com- 
mon idea of planters of hedges, everywhere, that, 
having performed the bufineis of flanftpg, and 

having 



having made a fence fufEcient to guard the plarit^ji 
2$. the time of planting, theiir part hfinifiedi the reft- 
is of courfe left to nature, and chance. 

The repairing of the fence .5 . 

"The cleaning, &c. of the plants ; and the 

Trimming or pruning them; are not however 
lefs neceffary operations, than the planting and 
fencing; for without proper attention to thofe, the 
cxpcnce hcftowed upon thefe is only io much 
thrown away. A fingle gap, efpecially where jheep 
arc to be fenced againft, may caufc to be undone, . 
in half an hour, what has been doing for two or 
three years. 

- Ik this point of view, a deep ditch fence is pre- - 
fcrabk to one raifed upon the ground; provided 
the ditch be kept pointed *y for without this pre- 
caution, a ditch, unlefs it be- very deep indeed, 
jnuft not be depended upon, as a fence, cither 
againft cattle or fhcep : but neither the one nor 
the other will truft themfelvcs in a ditch, without a 
bottom for them to ftand uponj nothing, indeed^ 
is more terrible to them ; efpecially if part of the 
mold be formed into a Iharp banklet, placed prt 
the outer brink of the ditch* 

Hares arc great enemies to young Hedges : a 
ditch fence is the bcft prefervative againft them 

(paling 
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(paling or other clofe fences only excepted). An 
offsct> however, is favorable to them ; they will 
run along it, and crop the plants from end to end : 
therefore, where hares arc numerous, a tufted 
branch o( Furze, Thorns, Holly, or other rough 
wood, fhould be ftuck, here and there, upon the 
platform, to prevent their running along iu 

The next bufinefs is wjedino, either widi the 
hoe or by hand; the former is more eligible, where 
it can be uied^ as breaking the earth about the 
roots of the plants is of great icrvice.. 

Fern is a great enemy to young hedge plants ; 
it is difficult to be drawn by hand, without en* 
dangering the plants s and, being tough, it is 
equally difficult to be cut with the. hoe; and, if 
cut, win prefendy fpring up again* The belt 
manner of getting rid of it, when grown to a head, is 
ISO give the ftcm a twift, near the root, and let the 
Cop remain on, to wither and die, by degrees : this 
not only prevents its immediate ipringing; but, to 
all appearance, deftroys the root. . 

Thistles, docksj and odier tall weefls, are 
equally injurious to the tender plants, in robbing 
tiiem of their nouriihment, and drawing them up 
W«ak and (lender, or fmothering them out-right, if 
not timely relieved by the fpftering hand of the 

Vox.. L G planter. 
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planter* Even the graflcs arc ofFenfive, and 
Ihould be extirpated, with all the catc and attention 
neceflary in a feed bed or nuricry. 

Nor is it enough to defend the young plants 
from animal and vegetable intruders ; the plants 
themfelves muft, by judicious pruning, be taught 
how to grow, fo as to beft anfwer the purpofe for 
which they are intended* 

, The Hawthorn is naturally a fhrubby plant, 
throwing out ftrong lateral (hoots, down clofe to 
the ground ; more efpecially when planted by the 
fide of a ditch, which, by giving room, favors 
this propcnfity. Thefe horizontal branches, of 
courfe, draw off their fhare of nourifhment from 
the root ; which nourifhment would be better ex- 
pended upon the more upright fhoots. They are, 
at the fame time, in the weeder's way, and, by 
ftraggling acrofs the ditch, become a temptation 
to cattle. They ihould, therefore, from time to 
time, be ftruck off with a (harp inftrumcnt, cither 
of the hook or the fabre kind. 

In performing this, one rule muft be ohferve4, 
invariably } that is, to leave the under (hoots the 
longeft, tapering the hedgeling upwards; being 
very careful, however, not to top the leading 
(hoots ; for, by doing this, the upward tendency 
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of the hedge ^lU be chfcckcd j and, while its face 
IS kept pruned in the manner here defcribed,- 
there is no fear of its becoming thin at the bottom. 

Thus far we have been (peaking of the method 
of training the SmotE Hedoej whether of Crab 
or Hawthorn; lit raifirig the Houyj under either 
of thefe plants^ a different kind of pruning is nc- 
cefl&ry * for, notwithftanding the Holly will ftrug* 
gle, in a lljrprizing manner, under the (hade and 
drip of other plantSj yet the more air and head 
room it is allowed, the greater progrefs it will 
make. In this cafe, therefore, the deciduous plants 
fhould be pruned to fingle Hems, in the nurfery 
manner ; for all that is required of thefe is ftrength 
afid tailiiefs ; the Holly being a fufficient guard at 
the bottom. 

" This may be thought an endlefs bufineft, by 
thofe who have not praftifed it ; but is it not 
equally endlefs to prune the young plants of a nur- 
fery ? And we here beg leave to remind the 
young planter, that if he does not pay that care 
and attention to his hedgelings, in every ftagc of 
the bufine(s, as he does to his nurfery rows, he is a 
ftrangerto his own intereft* The advantage of 
obtaining a live fence, on a certainty, in fcven or 
eight years, compared with that of taking the chance 
pf one, in fifteen or twenty, i$ fcarccly to be done 
G 2 away 
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away by any cxpcnce whatever, beftowed upon 
planting and training it. 

We are, indeed, fo fully imprcffcd with this 
idea, that we believe every Gentleman would find 
his account in having even his (ingle Hedges 
trained with naked ftems, in order that they might 
the fooner arrive at the defirable ftate above de- 
fcribed, — a range of living piles. We wifh to be 
underftood, however, that we throw this out as a 
hint to thofe who wi(h to excel in whatever they 
undertake, rather than to recommend it, as a 
praftice, to Hedge planters in general. 

Nevertheless, we recommend, in general 
^rtns, and in the ftrongeft manner, to keep the 
face of a young Hedge pruned, in the manner above 
defcribed : or, if the plants be browzed by catdc, 
or otherwife become ftinted and fhrubby, to have 
them cut down, within a few inches of the ground ; 
and by this and every other method promote, as 
much as poffible, their upward growth. It is 
lx)me time before a young Hedge becomes an 
abfolute fence, againft refolute ftocki and the 
ftiorteft way of making it a hlind^ is, by encouraging 
its upward growth> to raife it high enough to pre- 
vent their looking over it 5 and, by trimming it on 
the fides, to endeavour to render it thick enough, 
to prevent their feeing through it; giving it 
' thereby 
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thereby the appearance, at leaft, of a perfect 
fence. 

A Hedge, pruned with naked ftems, rcqubcs a 
different treatment, to perfeft it as a fence. As- 
foon as the ftems have acquired a fuificient ftabi- 
lity, they ftioiAi be cut off, hedge height $ and, in 
'order to give additional ftiffnefs, as well as to bring 
the live ftakes into drill, fome ftrong dead ilakds 
fliould be driven in, here and there. This done, 
(he whofe ihould be tightly eddered together, near 
jthe top. As an adequate fence againft horned 
catde, the ftem$ are required to be of confiderable 
thick^fs; but as a fufficient reftraint to fheep 
only, ftropg plant;? may be thus jxeated, a few years* 
after planting } ^(pecially thofe of the Crab bulh^ 
ILIppn a flieep farm, pruning the plants would be. 
eligible, were it only for the purpofe of getting 
;heir head$ out of the way of the^' xpoft dangeroy^ 
fi>emie;Sf 

$)seTioi(r th; fifth, 

MANAGEMENT OF GROW?^ HEpGE- 
ROWS, 

I. MANAGEMENT of the HEDGE. There 
is one general rule to be ob(erved, in this bufinefs ; 
— f w/ often : for the countryman's maxim is a good 
one i— « Cut thorjM and have thorns." 

G 3 Th? 
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The proper length of time between the cuttings 
depends upon the plant, the foil, and other cir- 
cumftanccs : eight or ten years may be taken as 
the medium age, at which the Hawthorn is cut in 
moft countries* 

In Norfolk, however, the Hcciges are feldom cut 
Under twelve to fifteen years 5 and are fometimes 
fufFcred to run twenty and even thirty years, with- 
out cutting! The confequenccis, the ftrongcy 
plants have, by that time, arrived at a tree-like 
fize, while tl>e underlings are overgrown and fuf- 
focated * : the number of ftems are reduced in pro- 
portion, and, at that age, it is hazardous tp fell the 
few which remain. 

In Surrey and Kent^ feven qr eight years old is 
the ufual age at which the Fa^-mers cut down their 
Quickfet Hedges : and, in Yorklhire, they arq 
frequently cut fo young as five or fix. This may 
be one reafon of the excellency of the Yorklhire 
Hedges I for, ynder this courfc of treatment, every 
ilem, whether ftrong of weak, has a fdr chance ; 
the weak ones are enabled to withftand fo fhort a 
llruggle, while the large ones are rather invigo^^ 
r^ted, than checked, by fuch timely cropping. 

• For a remarkable infcancc of this, fee Mid. Econ. 
Vol. II. p." 383; 

With 
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With rcfpcft to xhtjlrft cuttings this alfo muft 
be guided by circumftances : a full-ftemmed^ 
thriving Hedge may ftand from twenty to thirty 
years, between the planting and the firft fall i but, 
if the plants get mofiy, or grow Ihrubby and flat- 
topped, or put on any other appearance of being 
difeafed or ftinted ; or, if they are unequal in 
ftrength, fo that the weaker are in danger of fuf- 
fcring J or, if a youog Hedge be much broken 
into gaps, or any other way rendered defeftive as a 
fence, the iboner it is cut down the better i for 
time will not mend it, and tampering with it will 
make it worfc : whereas cutting it down, within a 
few inches of the ground, will give a falutary relief 
to the roots, and the frelh (hoots will furnifli a full 
fupply of ftems 5 without which no Hedge can be 
deemed perfect, 

The ufual time of cutting is during the Ipring 
months of February, March, April, The Haw* 
thorn, however, may be cut any time in winter 1 
and it is oblervable, that the fhoots from the ftooU 
of Hedges cut in May, when the leaves were break- 
ing forth, have been equally as ftrong as thoiet 
from Hedges felled early in the fpring. This late 
felling, however, is not recommended as apradice 1 
the brulh wood, cut out at that time, being of lefa 
yalue^ than that which is cut wh^n the fao; is down^ 

Q4 T«« 
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Th£ methods ^ cutting are vanous. In Surrejp 
ftnd Kent> die general pradbiee is to fell to thd 
ground^ fcour out the ditcb^ let a ftake«and*edder 
Hedge behind or partially upon the ftul;}B>aiid throw^ 
fome rough thorps into the ditch. 

In Norfolk^ there a^ two ways pjra&ifed : one^ 

to cut within a few inches of th^ face of the ban^ 

remake the ditch and bank» and let a bruih hedge 

as for the original planting : the other is called 

Buckftallmg: which is to leave Aetns, about two 

feet Ibngj— "-without repairing the bank or fettinga 

Hedge i and only (hovelling out the beft of thai 

mold of the ditch^ to form the (;K)ttoms of dung-^ 

hills with. This is a much cheaper way than the 

other, and where the Hedge ftands at the foot of 

the bank^ and remains full flocked widi items, it 

is not ineligible \ eipecially if a few of the flen- 

dejreft of the old flioots be layered in, between the 

bank and the ftems, and kept there hy a copiag 

fodj taken front the foot of the hack of the bank > 

hut when the roots lie high in the bank, and are of 

cowfe more or lefe expofed by the fcwl's mo^ 

during away from th(;m into the ditch, fucfa treat^r 

ment is deftrudtivc to the .Hedge i which, in this 

caie, requires to be cut do^^Wj within a few inches 

of the rQ0ts> every eig^t or ten years, the ditch to 

be icoyred, and the bank to be faced and made 

fcncible^ by a bruffi Hedge. This circumftancc, 

^ooei 
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al0oe> furnifbes fufiicient argument againft planting 
«high in the bank. 

Ih Hertfbrdfhrpe, Glouceftcrlbire, and fomc 
parts of Yorkftiire, PJaJbing is much in ufc. This 
is done by cutting the larger ftems, down to the 
Ihib, and topping thofe of a middling fize^ hedge 
height, by way offtakes, between which the moft 
0ender are interwoven, in the wattle manner, to 
filV up the interftices, and give an immediate live 
fence. If live ftakes cannot be had, dead ones are 
ufually driven ill their ftead ; and, in order to keep 
i;he plafhers in their places, as well as to bring the 
ftakes into a line and ftiffen the whole, iris cufto* 
roary, in moft places, to cdder fuch Hedges. 

If the ftems, alone, are not fa/ficient as a fence,' 
this method of treatment may, in fome cafes, be 
eligible 5 provided it be properly executed : much, 
however, depends upon the manner of doing it ; 
many good Hedges have been fpoiled by plalhing. 
The plalhcrs Ihould be numerous, and fhould be 
trimmed to naked rods, in order that their fpray 
may not incommode the tender (hoots from the 
^QOls below * ; they ihould be laid in an afcending 

diredion, 

* The moft effe^ual method of preventing this evil>— as well M 
that ariiin^ from live (lakes throwing out bufhy top8> to the injurf 
Iff the ihoots from the lower ftubs^ — is to drive a line of dead ftakes, 

a few 
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dire<^ion, fo that they may be bent without nick- 
ing at the root, if pofTible : fuch as will not ftoop, . 
without danger of breaking, ihould be nicked with 
an upward, not with a downward ftroke : thaty if 
properly done, gives a tongue which conducts the 
rain water froni the wound i t^is^ a mouth to catch 

it* 

However, in cafes wher? tktftems ftand regular^ 
fnd arc, in themfelves, ftiff enough for a Fence^ 
or where they can be readily made fo, by driving 
large ftakes in the vacancies and weak places, 
plalhing, and every other expedient, ought to be 
difpcnfed with : — where> upon examination, the 
items are found infufficient, it is generally the beft 
pradlice to fell tl^e whole to the ground^ and traiq 
a fct pf n^w ones, 

In pafc of gaps or vacancies too wid^ to hq 
filled up by the natural branches of the contiguous 
ftools, they fhould be filled up by layering the 
neighbouring young fhoots> the firft or fecond year 
after felling \ bejng carcfql to weed and nurfeup 
the young layers, until they be out of harm's way • 
If fbch vacancies be numerouSji it is beft to keep 

a few inches from the line of ftubs, and to wind the plaflicrs among 
ihcfc ftakes ; thus Laving the young ihoots a free air to rife in, 
%r^dit at the fame time, forming a live hedge to protect them. See 
IBorc of this method of plafliing, iri MiD.EcoN. YoL.I. p. 92. 

die 
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the whole Hedge, let its fituation be what it may, 
{rimmed low, in order to give air aiid headroom to 
the layers. 

Ai,L fallen Hedges, whether layered or not, 
ihould be pruned on the fides, the firft and lecond 
years after felling ; at the fame time weeding out 
the brambles, thiftles, docks, and every other weed, 
whether herbaceous or ligneous ; which, by croud- 
ing the bqttom, prevent the young branches from 
unitiog, md interweaving with each other* 

The proper time for performing this, is when 
the thiftles are breaking into blow, before their 
jfeeds have acquired a vegetative body. The large 
Spear ThifUe (Carduus Lanceolatus)^ fo mifchic- 
vous in young Hedges, and fo confpicuoufly re- 
proachfol to the Farmer, when its feeds are fuC- 
fcred to be blown about the country, is a biennial 
plant, which docs not blow till the fecond year; 
when, having produced its feed, the root dies : it 
is therefore unpardonable to negleft taking this in 
the cyf^Si for, by fo doing, the whole race be- 
comes at opce extirpated. 

The fitted inftrymcnt for the purpofe of ftriking 
9ff the fide ihoots, and for weeding, is a long hook, 
9r rather a long ftrait blade with a hooked pobt, 
^hich is convenient for cuttmg out the brambles 

and 
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md weeds/ that grow in the middle of the Hedgc^ 
as well as for oriicr purpofes. Wp will venture to 
fey> that whoever puts this piece of hufbandry in 
pra<5tice once, will not iiiegled doing it a fccond 
time ; the ufes^ as well ^ the iicatnei% refulting 
from it are numerous, and the expcncc of pcf ?• 
Arming it little oj- nothing, 

If the Hedge be intend<;d to run up, cither as » 
fourcc of ufefol ipaterials, or as a (helter in grafts 
land inclofures, txhe leading Aioots fhoul4 not be 
touched 5 n? vcrthelef^ it ought, in tht:fe two e^ly. 
trimmings, to be kept thin towards the top, Icav-f 
ing It to fw^U out thicker towards the bottom ; 
but if it be intendt^d to h^ H^pt down, as we havp 
already fajd it ought to be, between arable in- 
clofures, the leading fhoots fhoujd be cropped low^ 
both the firft and the fecond year ; in order to 
check its upward tendency, and give it a dwarfiljj 
habit ; and the cropping muft be repeated, from 
f ime to time, as occafion niay recjuire, 

A Hedge under this treatn^ent becomes a pcr^ 
pctual Fence, and its duration might be deemed 
cvcrlafting. The age of the Hawthorn is pro- 
bably unknown j but fuppofing that it will bear to 
be felled every ten years, for two himdred years, 
during which time there will be twenty falls c^wood 
(what a mountainous pile for one flip of land and 

on« 
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one let of roots to produce !) may we not be allow- 
ed to fuppofe> diat a fimilar hedge, kept in a 
dwarfifti ftatc (in which ftatc its produce, and con* 
fequcntly its exhauftion, could not be one tenth 
fo much as that in the former fuppofition) would 
live to the age of three or four hundred years ? 
Tenants have only a temporary property in the 
hedges of their rcfpe6Hve farms; and it is the bu- 
finefs of landlords, or their agents, to fee that they 
arc properly treated. The value of an eftate is 
heightened, or depreciated, by the good or bad 
ftate of its fences ; which, it is weD known, arc 
expenfive to raife, and, when once let down, are 
difficult to get up again. 

With refpeft to the rou^h and the worn-out 
Hedges, which conftitute a large majority of the 
'Hedges of this country, it is not an eafy matter to 
ky down any precile rules of treatment. If the 
ground they grow in be lufficiendy moift, they 
may be helped by felling, and layering, in the man- 
ner already defcribed, or by filling up the vacan- 
cies with young quicks, or with the cuttings of fal- 
low, elder, &c. &c. firil clearing the ground from 
ivy, and other encumbrances j but, in a dry bank, 
which has been occupied by the roots of trees and 
ihrubs for ages, and which, by its fituadon, throws 
off the rain water that falls upon it, diere can be 
little hope either of plants or cuttings taking to ad- 
vantage. The 
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The beft alTiftance: that can be given, m thU 
cafe, is to drive flakes into the vacancies, and in* 
lerweave the neighbouring boughs between the 
flakes, training them in the efpalier manner: or^ 
if the Vacancies be wide, to plalh tall boughs inta 
them* 

These, however, are biiily temporary reliefs; 
for, if the bodies of the plants themfelves be fuffercd 
to run up, and to draw the nourifliment from the 
plafhers, the breaches will foon be opened again, 
and it will be found difficult to fill them up a 
fccond time : the only way by which to render this 
method of treatment in any degree lafting, is, to 
keep the whole hedge trimmed, as fnug and low as 
the purpofe for whith it is. intended will permit; 
weeding it with the fame care as a young Hedge* 
By this means the vacancies in time will grow up, 
and one regularly interwoven furfacc will be 
formed. 

After all, however, an old worn-out Hedge, 
with all the care and attention that can be be- 
llowed upon it, cannot continue for any length 
of time i and whenever it verges upon the laft 
ftage of decline, it is generally the befl manage- 
ment to grub it up at once, and raife a new 
one in its place i otherwife the occupier mufl be 
driven, in the end, to the humiliating and dif- 

graceful 
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graceful expedient of patching with dead Hedge- 
work. 

We are happy in having it in our power to (ajr, 
that the praftice of replanting Hedges has, of late 
years, become prevalent in a county which has 
long taken the lead in many important depart- 
ments of hufbandryj and, although we have had 
occafion to cenfure fome of its pradkices, with ref- 
peft to Fences, we have great pleafure in giving to 
it due praife, in this particular ; we fpeak of the 
county of Norfolk. The beft way is to level the 
old bank, about michaelmas, in order that the 
mold may be thoroughly moiftened by the win- 
ter's rains, and tempered by the frofts. The 
roots and old ftems will, in general, more than 
repay the cxpence of grubbing and levelling, and 
when the old ilools are numerous, and fuel is dear^ 
will, fometimes, go a good way towards raifing the 
new Fence. One great advantage, arifing from 
this practice, in an arable country, is doing away 
the crookednefs of old Hedges. 

There is one general rule to be obferved, in re- 
newing a Hedge in this manner, which is to plant 
a ipecies of Hedgewood different from that which 
formerly occupied the foil ; and we know of no 
better change, after the Hawthorn, than the Crab 
tree and Holly. 

n. MANAGE- 
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& MANAGEMENT OF ttEDGEkdW 
TIMBER.-— Thus, having meritiohed the fcveral 
ways of raifing and repairing LrvB Hedges*, wc 
now come to the training, and general treatment, 
of Hedgerow Timber : and, firft, as to the young 
Oaks, which we recommended to be planted with 
llie Hedgcwood. 

The moft eligible length of ftem has beeft 
mentioned to be from fifteen to twenty five feet ; 
and, with due attention to their leading (hoots, there 
will be little difficulty in training them, on a good 
foil, to that or a.greatcr height. If, by accident 
ordifeafe, the head be loft^ the ftem fhould be. 
taken off at the ftub, and a frefli (hoot trained* 
.However, in this cafe, if the Hedge be got to any 
confiderable height, it is bcft to let the (lump 
ftand, until the firft fall of the Hedgewood ; for, 
then, the young tree may be trained ,with le(s 
difficulty. 

Next to the danger of the young trees being 
cropt by <:attlc, is that of their being hurt by the 
Hedgewood : firft, from their being overhung amd 

* For fart)ier remarks on this fubjeft, fee York. Eqoir. 

Art. Fakcss i and Mid. Ccok. under the iame Title. 

fmothercd 
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iTmodicred amongft it ; fecondly, from their, being 
drawn up too tall and (lender j thirdly, from their 
teing chafed againft the boughs by the wind 1 and, ' 
Jaftly, from their ftems getting locked in between 
the branches, fo as to caufe an indenture in the 
ilem, al)d diereby render it liable to be broken off 
by the wind. The fimplcft way of guarding 
figaiafttheie evils, is, to keep the Hedgewood 
down to fence height $ otherwife, great care and 
attention are requifite in training Hedge timber. 
Even in this cafe, the plants fhould be frequently 
iooked over, — to fee that the lower parts of them 
do Jiojt interfere with the ftems of the Hedgewood, 
—-to lake off, as occafion may require, the lateral 
(hoots,-^and to give fimplicity and ftrength to the 
leaders, until the plants |iave acquired a fufficien( 
Jtcrigthof ftem. 

When this is obtained, it may not be amMs to 
endeavour to throw the general ' tendency of the 
head to one or the other fide of the Hedge, in 
order to give air and head room to the plants, and 
crookednefs to the timber. In ftiort, if trees in 
Hedges afe not treated with the fame attention as 
thofe in Nurferies and Plantations, it were better 
fiot to plant them 5 as they will become an encum- 
brance to the Hedge, without affording either 
pleafure, or profit, to the planter, or his fucceffors. 

Vol. h H W«at • 
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What remain nfow to be confidercd are, dl* 
Grown Timbers, the Timber Stands, and di« 
Pollards with wh^ch ojd Hedges arc frequentlji 
(toyed. 

There is not a more abflird practice, in th? 
circle of rural afiairs, than that of niaking Falli^ 
of Hedgerow Timber 5 which i§ neither riiorc 
nor lefs than ^r the woodman to begin at one en4 
of the Hedge^ and hack down every timber trcc^ 
he comes at, whether full-grown, oyer-grown^ or 
only half-grownji until he reaches the other. The 
impropriety is the (^ne, whether a young thriving 
tree be taken down before;^ It has arrived at its fuH 
growth, or an 0I4 one be fuffered to remain ftandii 
ing, after it has cntcrc4 ^fon the ftage pf decline. 

A TIMBERED tiftate fliould frequently be gone 
over, by fome perfon of judgcipcnt i whojj Jet dwj 
price and demand for timber be whatc they may^ 
ought to mwk CY^ry tree which vcars the ap- 
pearance of decay, If the deinand be briflc> scn4 
the price high, he oyght to go tv^'o fteps fartlicr^ 
and ipark pot only fuch as are f\iU grown> but {ikdki^ 
^o, as are near perfedion j for ^he intereft of ihe 
inoney, the difcncumbrance of the Hedge and die 
lieighbQuring young timber^ and th^ coii>parafiv<^ 
advantages of a good market, are not to bfc 
ljartcre4 (qx ^Y incfci^fc of timl?cr, which can 

reafcfda^ly 
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reafonabiy be cxpeaed fixmt trees in the laft ft»^ 
pf their grpwctu 

Thshs are men in this kingdcNtn> who^ from 
mifmam^nienc of their timber^ are naw loTv^ 
wnually» very handfofne incomes. The lofs of 
price which generally fellows, the refufiil of a high 
offer^ the certain lois of imereft» die decay of 
timber, and the injuries arifing from the encom«» 
brance of full*grown trees, are irretrievable loiie% 
which thofe who have the care and oianagement of 
liimber ihould ftudioufly endeavour to avoids 

But while we thus hold out the <fifi|dvamagt| 
of fleering timber to Hand until it be overgrown, 
it b far from our intention to recommend, or eveq 
countenance, a premature felling^-^-of Hedgerow 
limbers more particularly : for although^ in woods 
and clofe gloves, a fucceeding crop of iaplings may 
repur, in fome degree, the Iq& of growth| in tm^ 
ber untimely fallen $ yet it is not fo in Hedges,-^ 
where iapling fiands are liable to be fplit off front 
(he ftool, as foon as they acquire any confiderable 
tops a^ being expo^ fi«gJy« wd on every fidc^ 
(o the i^ind : and all that can be expe&ed from 
(he (tools of trees in Hedgerow;, is a, fuificiency 
q( flioots to fill up the breaches in the Hedge, 

H ? - " : oY y^^ ;:;:WlTflP 
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With refpcft to Pollards ♦ in Hedges, fomi? 
general rules arc obfervable. Pollards, which aPc 
folly grown, but yet remdn found, (hould be takei^ 
down, before they become tainted at the heatt j— ^^ 
for a good gate poft is worth five fhillings ; but a 
firing Pollard, of the fame fize, is not worth one 
fhilling. ^ Firing Pollards which, by reafon of thcif 
decay, or ftintednels, will not, in the courfe of 
eighteen or tWenty years, throw oi^jf tops equal \t\ 
value to their prefent bodies, fhould alfo be taken 
down J— for the principal and intercft of the money 
will be worth more, at the end of that time, than 
the body and top of the Pollard ; bcfidcs.the de-p 
firable riddance of fuch unfightly encurtibrances. 
But, in cafe a P^ollard is already fo much tainted 
as to be rendered uftlcfe as timber, yet' found 
enough, to all prefent appearances, to throw out, 
in the time abovementipned, a top or tops of more 
than equal value to its prefent body; — it refts upon 
a variety of circumftances, whether, in ftr impro- 
priety of management, fuch Pollard ought to ftan^ 

prfall^ 

■ . '« 

We declare ourfelvcs enemies to Pollards ; they 
are unfightly ; they encumber and deftroy. the 
Hedge they ftand in (efpecially thofe whofe ftems 

• Trees which have been foUed, topt, or headed down to the; 
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ktt fhort), and occupy fpaces which might, in gene- 
ral, be better filled by timber trees ; andi at prefent^ 
it feems to be the prevailing fafliion to clear them 
away : neverthclcfs, in a country, in which wood- 
lands and coppices are fcarce. Hedge pollards fur- 
nilh a valuable fupply of fuel, (lakes, &c.— and 
cVeiy man whd clears away the clafs of Pollards 
laft-mennoned, withotit plalnting an adequate quan-* 
tity of coppice wood, eommits a crime ag^inft 
pofterity ; more cfpecially in a diftricl which de- 
pends wholly upon the fea for a fupply of coals^ 
For, although Great Britain is, at prefent, miftrcfs 
of her own coaft, what man is rafh enough to fay, 
that, amidft the revolutions in human affairs^ ihe 
will always remain fo ? 

With relpeft to the Young Timbers, which 
frequendy abound in rough Hedgerows, we ven- 
ture to recommend the following management. 

Upon eftatcs whofe Hedge timbef has been 
Kttle attended to (and> we arc forry to fay, fiicli 
are nine tenths of die eftates in die kingdom), the 
firft ftep is to fet out the plants,' and clear away the 
fcncumbrancesf. 

After what has been feid, it riiay be necdlcfs 

to repeat, here, tta.t, where the choice refts upon 

file fpecjcs of tree, the Oak flxould bvariabJy be 

H 3 chofcni 
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thokn i ht ctcry other fpccics wc confidcr Ht i^ 
kind of cncumbrancci which ought to be doxief 
awayi «8 fooii as it can with any cfokmr of pro- 
priety. 

It is bad pra^Hcc to permit Hedgci lo remalit 
croudcd with timber Ibnds ; they Ihodd, in gene- 
ral^ be Ik out (ingly, and at diflances prtfportionedf 
to thcit felpeftive &zes; fo Aat their tops be ribt 
ibifered to interfere mo much lo^^dt each other. 



Th«R4 is, however, oifc exceptiois to tiiis rule i 
where two trees, ftaridtng near each other, have 
grown up, in foch a maimer, that their joinc 
branches form> in appearance, but one txs^ they 
fhould both be permitted to ftawl ; for if one of 
tfiem be removed, the other will not only take an 
cnfightiy outline, but wsH recehre a check in its 
Igrowthj ^^vhich it will not overcome for fcveral 
years. It is, neverthelefe, obfervable, that twin 
trees, as weU as thofe which are double-ftemmed^ 
are dangerous to Qodk : not only cattle, but eveA 
horfes, have bee» known to be ftrangled, by getting 
their heads locked in between th^m^^ 

The method of training the young plants haj^ 
already beca defcribed; ' it now' only remains to 
lay a few words, as to the Pruning and StTTiwa 
vy Hedgerow timbers* 
. - Low- 
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L6#-HSAD£o trees have been already coni* 
fiemned^ as being injurious to the Hedge> as well 
as to the Corn which grows under them. To re* 
movQ or alleviate thefe evils, without injuring the 
tree icfelf) requires the beft (kill of the woodmam 
I'he ufbal method is to hack off the oflStnding 
bough; no matter how nor where; but^ moft 
l^robably, ,a few inches from the body of the tree> 
wi(h an axe i leaving the end of the ftUmp raggedy 
and full of cUfts and fifllires, which, by receiving 
and retaining the wet that drips upon them^ render 
|he wound inciurable^ The mollification, in a 
fliort timei is cdmmumcated to the ft<fm, in which 
fc reccls or hoUow being once formed^ fo as to re- 
teivf^ and retain water^ the decline of the tree, , 
though otherwiie b its prime, from ths^ dme^ mult 
be dated; and, if not prefently taken down> its 
properties^ as a timber tree^ will, in a few years^ be 
thanged into thofe of firewood only. How many 
Ihoufand dmber trees ftand^ at this houfi in the 
predicament here defcribed ; merely through in- 
judicious lopping ! It is this improper treatment, 
which has brought Hedgerow timber into a dif- 
tepute otberwife undefcrved. 

TH£it£ is a wonderful 'fimilarity in the o^rations 
bf Natwe upon the Vegetable and the Animal 
Creadon. A flight wound b the Animal Body 
fooA heals up, and fl^ins over^ while the wound fuc- 

H 4 cceding 
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ceeding the amputation of a limb, is with difficult^ 
cicatrized* The cfFcAs arc fimilar with refpeft tor 
tiie Vegetable Body : a twig may be taken ofF with 
fefety, while the amputation of a large, bough witt 
endanger the life of the tree. Again, pare off i 
fmall portion of the outer bark of a young thriving 
tree, tlje firft fummer's fap will heal up the wound : 
if a fmaU twig had been taken off with this patch 
of bark, the cffe6t would have been nearly the 
fame ; the wound would have been cicatrized, or 
barked over, in a fimilar manners and the body 
ef the tree as fefcly fcctfred from outward injury, 
as if no fuch amputation had taken place. Even ' 
a eonfidcrable branch may be taken ofF> in this 
manner> with impunity, provided the furfacc of 
the wound be left fmooth and flulh with the inner 
bark of the Tree ; for, in a few years, it wiU be 
completely clofcd up, and fccured from injury i 
though an efchar may remain for fome years longer* 
But if a large bough be thus fevered, the wound 
is left fowide, that it requires, in moft trees, a 
length of time to bark it over ; during which time, 
the body of tlie tree having increafed in fize, die 
parts immediately round the wound become «ur* 
gid, w,hile the face of the- wound itfelf is thrown 
•back inio a recefs ; and, whenever this becomes 
deep enough to hold water, from that lime the 
wound is rendered incurable : Nature has, at leaft^ 
done her part; and^ whether or not, in this 
, cafe^ 
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ftife, ailiilance may be given, by opening the lower 
lip of the woundj remains yet (it is probable) 
tto be tried by experiment : imtil that be afcer- 
tained, or fome other certain method of cur«^ 
be known, it were the height of imprudence to 
rilk the welfare of a Tree on fuch hazardous treat- 
ments 

Further, although a branch of confiderabic 
flze may be taken off, clofc to the body of the 
Tree, with iafety ; yet, if the fame branch be cut 
a few inches from it, the cffc&, is not the fame ; for, 
in this cafe, the ftump generally dies; confe- 
quently, the cicatrization cannot take place, until 
the ftem of the Tree has fwelled over the ftump, 
6r the ftump has rotted away to the ftem ; ^nd, 
cither way> a mortification is the probable con- 
fcquence. Even fuppofing the ftump to live, 
cither by means of fome twig being left upon 
It, or from freih Ihoots thrown out, the cicatri- 
zation^ in this cafe, will be flow (depending en- 
tirely upon the- feeble efforts of the bark of 
the ftun>p) ; and before it can be accompliihed, 
the Tree itfelf may be in danger. But, had the 
amputation been made at a diftmce from the 
ftem, and immediately ^^w^^ a twigy ftrong enough 
to draw* up a fupply of fap, and keep the ftump . 
alive, with certainty, no rilk would have 

httn 
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been Incurred s cipeeially if the end of the Mrfi^ 
ksui been left fmooth> with the Qope on the \mdtf 
iide> fo that no waiei* could hang^ nor reee& b^ 

ftirmedk 

JPitoji* what h?s b^en faid> the foUdwing gcf 
neral riiles^ with refpcft to fetting up low-headcd 
trees> may, we humbly conceive, be drawn .with 
iafety : fmsUhugbsfixouldbe tut of, dofi ia ibeftem % 
iut large onesy at a difiance from it j an4 aiove ^ 
lateral brancb^ hrge emugb to keep tbe Jiump aUvey 
TChus, fuppofing the ftem of a tree, in full growth^ 
4p be the fize of a* man's waift^ a bough the thick- 
liefs of his wrift may be taken off, with fafety^^ 
near the ftem 5 but one as thick^as his thigh (hould 
he cut at the diftancc of two feet from it, at Icaftt 
leaving a fide branch, at leaft art inch in diamcteri 
with a cop in proportion, and with air and head^ 
loom enough to keep it in a flouriihing date. 
Fpr this porpofe, as '^ell as for the general pur- 
ppfe of throwing light into the head, the ftanding 
t>Ough$ fboiild be cleared from thcil; lowef 
t)ranches, particularly liich ^ grow in a droop- 
ing diredion. In doing v&is, no great patltion. I3 
required; for, in taking a bougJ^ from a bought 
kt their fizes be what they may, little rifque carj. 
be thereby incurred, upon the main body of tl^, 
tree. 

There 



Tnttt is another general ruie^ with regard 
to prumng trees. The bough ihodd be ta« 
ken ofr, cither by the upnx>^d Jlnki of a iharp 
inftrument (and, generally (peaking, at otu blo'vo)^ 
or with a iaw % in the latter ca£r, k fhould 
]>revioufly be iK)tche<}j on the under fide, to 
prevent its Iplitting off, in the iaU^ If Aff 
bough to be taken off be heavy, the iafeft way 
is, firft to cut it off^ a few inches from the ftem, 
"wSx an axe, and then to clear away the fhimp, 
cbfe and level, with a law^ doing away the 
toughneflcs, left by the teeth of the ^w, with a 
plane, or with a broad-mouthed chiilel/ or an 
axe I in order to prevent the wet from hanging in 
the wound* A faw, for this purpolc^ ihodd be 
fct very wide % otherwife, it will not make its way 
through green wood« 

Tki fitteft opportunity for pfOhirtg and ictting* 
Up youn^ timbers, as well as for &king down 
Pollards and dotard dmbcrs, and clearing away 
other encumbrances^ is when the Hedge itfelf is 
felled; and it were well for landed individuals 
(ai for the Nadon at large) if no Hedge was ftif- 
j&rcd to be cut down, without the whole bufincls 
of the Hedgerow being, at the fame time, properly 
ttcecuted; . 

For 
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For farther Information rcfpcftbg HEcrdE* 
and Hedcbrow Timber^ fee the Rural Eco-4 
HOMY of Yorkshire, Vol. I. p. 201. 

Also the Rural Economy of the Midlan^d^ 
Counties, Vol. I. pages 83 to ^^y and the Mt^ 
HVTEs thenee referred to^- 
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PIVISION THE FOURTH^ 

WOODLANDS; OR, USEFUI, 
PLANTATIONS. 
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Introductory Remarks^ 

ALTHOUGHitmaybedifficulttodlftinguilb, 
prccifeljr, between ufrful and crriamenid 
plantations, yet the diftbftion between a roug^ 
coppice, in a reclufc comer of an eflate, and a 
flowering flirubcrjr, under the windows of a man- 
Con, is obvious : the one we view as an objeft of 
fleafura and amufement, while the other is looked 
upon in fhc light of profit ^ only. Upon thefe 
premifes we ground our diftinftion. Under the 
prefcnt head, we purpoft to ipeak of plantations, 
whole leading features are of the more ufcful 
kind, and whofe principal end is profit ; referving 
fhoie, whofe diftinguilhing chara^teriftics ar^ orna- 
mental, 
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mental, and whofe primary objcft is pIcafurC| for 
jht SEcotiD PART of this Volume. 

. 4 PzKiiAf s, it will b^ cxpcdbed^ (h^ before wc 
begin to treat of the propagation of Timber, wc 
^ould previoufly prov^ ap approaching scarcity 
of that pc<;^ry article in dxis couni^y : for it 
fnay be argued, that every acre of land applied 
to the puipofcs of pkmirtg, id Joft to thofe of 
agriculture j and^ as far 9s ^tu^ahk land goes^ 
the argument is juft. To fpeak of thi§ fiibjeft| 
^nerally, as to rfie whole kingdom, and at the 
fame time prccifelv, is perhaps what m man 19 
iprepared for, 

From an extenftve knowledge of the different 
parts of the kitigdom^ we belic?e that the Nadoi> 
has not, yct^ experienced any real want of dmbejp. 
We are happy ff) find, thaf, in many parts of it^ 
there are great quaptt^s now (bindings wh^Ie, ii) 
many other |Xir^ wif arc ibny ^ fee an almoft 
ptal nakedfieis. yfx^ re^e^ to. lairge in/cll grown 
Oaic Tim3£R, fuch as is fit for the purpofes of 
Ship building, we believe the?f ^. $ growing 
fcarcityj^ ^rou^hQu^ ^ kin^om^ 

We will explain our^lves, , by ^akir^ parti-, 
txhxlj as to one diftrid — the Vale of Pickerinc^ 
|p Yoijkftttrc. This diftrift, for a§es paft, ha^^ 

fupplicd. 
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JlippUed, in a great mcafure, the ports of Whitby 
and Scarboroiigh with (hip timben At prefenti 
tiotwithfl-anding the extenfire trafts of Woodlands. 
ftiU remaining) there is fGarcely a tree left ftanding 
.with a load of timber in it, Befides, the woods 
which npw exift, have principally been raifed from 
the ftools of timber treeS) formerly taken down i 
the faplings from vHiich l^ing numerous, they 
have drawn each other up (lender, in the grove 
manner $ and, confeqqently, wevcr will be fuitablf 
p the more valuably put|)ofc3 of the (hip builder* 

When we confider the prodigious quantity of 
timber which is confumed in the conftrudion of a 
Urge vefiel, we fecj a concern for the probable 
Situation of this country, at fome fuHqre period, A 
^EVENTv-FOUR oujf sHii? (wc Ipeak from good 
^tbmty) fwallows up three thoufand loads of 
Oak timber, A load of timber is fifty cubical 
feet; a ton, forty feet ^ confcquently, a fcventy-* 
four gun Slip <ake9 l,OQp large well grown timber 
?rec8 ; namely^ ;rces <^ nearly two tons each ! 

The diftancC' rcgommended, by authors, foi? 
planting trees, in a IVgod^ (a fubj^ft we fliall Ipeak 
to particularly in th? courf^ of this chapter) in 
^hich Undcpvood is alfo propagated, is thirty 
feet or upwards. Suppofing trees to Hand at two 
rods {2Z ^^h ^^ diftance we recommend they 

ihould 
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Ihould ftand at, in fuch a plantation), each ftatufe 
acre would contain 40 trees ; confequently, the 
building of a feventyt-four gun (hip would clear, of 
fuch Woodland, the timber of 50 acres. Eveq 
fuppofingthe trees to Hand at one rod apart (a 
/hort diftance for trees of the magnitude abovc^ - 
mentioned), Ihe woul4 clear twelve acres and a 
half; no inconfiderable plot of Woodland. When 
we confider the number of king's fhips that have 
been built during the late wars, and the Eaft 
Iiidiamen, merchants (hips, colliers, and fmall craft, 
that are launched daily in the different ports of the 
"kingdQiH, we ar^ ready to trembly for tjic confe- 
quences. - Neverthelefs, there are men who tre^t 
the idea pf an approaching fcarcity a;s being chi- 
inerical ; and, at prefent, we will hope that they 
ijayc fom^ foundatipji for jEheir qpimop, ^nd that 
the day pf want is ntpt near, At -fome future op- 
portunity, we may cirid^vour tQ reduce to a de^* 
gsp^ of i;:ertainty, wb^ ?t prefent is, in Home 
sieafufe, conjeftural. The prefent ftate of thi^ 
ifland with refpeft to fhip timber is, to the com-? 
munity, a fubject of the v^ry firft importance. 

However, In a work like the prefent, addrefiei 

. |o individuals, rather than to the nation at large, ^ 

true eftimate of the genergl plenty or fcarcity of 

timber is only important, as being inftrumeptalja 

ifcertaining the local plepty, or fcarpity, v/hich is 

likely 
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Jdkely to take pkce in the particular neighbour^ 
hood: of the planter. This may be called a new 
doftrine, in a Treatife on Planting; It is fo, we 
believe, and we wiihto hare it iindcrftoodi that 
ixre addrefi oUrfelves to the private inf erest^ 
rather than to the public fpirit> of our readers ; 
and we appeal to every oiie> who has had extenfive 
dealings with mankindi for the propriety of our 
condufti 

Wi zrt weli dwarfr i&izi, {itiiated as this Country 
Appears to us to be at prefentj Plandng ranks 
among the firft of public virtues; neverthelcfs,' we 
t-ather wifli to hold Out that lajfing fame, which 
idways falls t6 the Iharc of the fuccefiful planter^ 
and thofe pecuniary ad^antagesy which muft ever 
tefult from plantadohs, judicioufly ftt about and 
iittenriveiy execiutcd^ as being morives of a more 
f radical nature* 

• Wi5 wifli, in tlife firA place, to do away i, rhif- 
taken notion, that when once a piece of ground 
is Jfet apart for a plantation, it becomes a dead 
Weight upon the eftate, of a blank in itj at lealL 
Nothing can be lefs true i for plantations, entered 
tipon with judgement, and carried ori with fpirit, 
iaccilmulate in value, as tnoney at intefcft Upoii 
intcreft. If an dilate, after a plantation has been 
inade upon it, is not worth^more* by the troubk 
Vot. L 1 andi 
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and C3cpcnce of making it, than it was befiire, th? 
undertaking wascithcr ill judged) or badly executed; 

An Oiier bed rifes to profit the fccond or 
third year, and a Coppice in fifteen or twenty? 
while an Oak may be a century before he reach 
the moft profitable. ftate: but do they not, in 
cfFeft, all pay an annual income ?\ Do not eftate^ 
fell at a price proportioned to the value of the 
timber which is upon them ? and does not this 
value incrtafe annually ? The fweets :of if fell 
are well underftood, and the nearer we approach 
to this, the more valuable are the; trees to be fallen^ 

We have fome knowledge of a Gentleman> now 
living, who, during his lifetime, has made planta- 
tions, which, in all probability, will be wofdi, to hisr 
fon, as much as the reft of his eftate ; handiqme a& 
ijC IS. Suppofing that thofe plantations have been« 
made fifty or fixty years, and that, in the courfe of 
twenty or thirty more, they will be worth 5o,oooL 
may we not fay that, at prefent, they are worth fome 
twenty or thirty thpufand ? What an incitement tQ^ 
planting! 

Every thing, howeverji depends upon manage- 
pient. It is not flicking in a thoufand or ten 
riioufand plants, as if for the fole purpofe of faying,, 
I' I have 4pnc thofe things,'' withouf giving theni - 
r c .a fecpnd 
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a-fecond thought, Aat will ever bring in die pro- 
fits of planting ; ytty how many Gentkmen do wc 
fee fqiiandering their moiieyj laying their lands 
waftci and rendering themfclvcs ridiculous, byfuCh 
management! 

, The firft fRECAtJTioM requiiite to be taken, by 
a man who wilhes to ferve his &mtly and his coun^ 
trys and^ at the fame time, to afford amufement ai^ 
acquim credit to himfelf, by planting, is t» con- 
fider well his own particular fituation. 

MtfCH defi^nds upon Jaili and much on kta* 
lily^ or relative fituation, with refjped to water 
carriage^ and a variety of other circumftanccs; as 
contiguity to a large town, or a manu&^hiring 
place, which generally enhances the value of land, 
ajnd the price of labour. 

Mvtti, alfoi depends upon the natural fia-^ 
ti^€Sf or pofitive fituation of his eftate: the 
hang of a hill^ which is too fteep for the plow, 
and a fw&mpy bottom, too rotten to bear pafturing 
ftock, and which cannot be rendered firm enough 
for that purpofe, but at too large an cxpence, may, 
in general, be highly improved, by planting ♦. 

* The U&t however, is a cafe that will now feldom occur, 
fihce the art ef DRAINING is fo well underftood. 

I 2 AOAIK, 
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Again, wjifere the top foil, or culturable ftratinriy 
is of an unproduftive nature, while a bed of clay^ 
loam, 6r other good foil, lies under it, planting 
may fomctimes be ttiade greatly advantageous^ 
An inft^nce occurs, in the V^le of Gloucefter, of 
i coppice which pays at the rate of fourteen or 
fifteen fhillings art acre, annually ; while the laAdy 
which fcrrrounds it, U not worth more than eight or . 
ten fliiliings. The foil is, ^ four clay^ and the 
fubftratum *a calcareous k>am. The valimble 
plantations above-mentioned afford a fimilar m- 
ftance ; the top foil is a Kght un|^roduftive fand, 
under which lies ^ thick ftratilm erf ftrong clayey 
loam. Wherever we fee the Hawthorn flourifl> 
• \xpon' bad hndy \wt may venture to conclude, that^ 
under ordinary circumftances, flich land will pay 
for^hnting^ \ • -. 

But, with refpeft to lovif lands, which wear ^ 
profitable fwiard, and will bear the tread of cattle, 
or whith, by judiciouis draining, can be rendered^ 
fuch, at u reafonable expcncej alfo loxipiands/. 
which, by pr<>per management, will throw.out pro- 
fitable crops of corn, arid other arable produce, 
more efpeciaHy if the fubftratum is of a nature un- 
genial to the ligneous tribes > we arc of opinion,- 
that planting can feldom be carried on, upon n, 
large fcale, with propriety* ' Neverthelcfs, even 
tinder thefe circumftances, fkreen plantations, 

upoii 
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upon expofcd heights, as well as flickering GrQvcS| 
and ftripes or patches of planting, to 611 up the in^ 
convenient crookcdncflcs of the borders of arable 
fields, may be produdive of rtdl ^d fubllaotial 
improvement to an eftate, 

Th? next ftep, which a Gentleman oUghj to take, 
before he fet about nufing plantations, upon a large 
fcale, is to look round his neighbourhood, and 
make himfclf acquainted with its prefent ftatc, as to 
Woodlands; as well as with the comparadve value 
which thefe bear to arable and grafr lands. He 
muft go ftill farther ; he mufl- learn the natural con- 
fumptbn of the country ; not 6nly of timber iij 
general, but of the feveral fpecies. Nor muft he 
ftop here j he tnxA endeavour to pry into futurity^ 
^nd form fome judgement of the particular fpecies, 
whether it be Oak, Alh> Elm, Beech, the Aqua- 
tics, Pines, or Coppice Wood^ which will bfe 
wanted, at the time his plantations arrive at ma^. 
tiirity. 

It is poffible, there may be fituations, in thi$ 
iflahd, where, from a fuperabundanc^ of Woodlands^, 
it would be unprofitable to plant, even hwgs, and 
bad top foils : \t is not probable, however, that 
any luch placfes are to be found ; for, in a country 
fltuated near water carriage, (and if the prefent 
fpirit of cutting canals continue to prevail, what 

I 3 P^ 
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part of this ifland will, a century hence, be out of 
the reach of water carriage ?) (hip timber will, in 
all human probability, always find a market ; and» 
in fituadons remote fropi fuch cheap conveyance, 
foreign timber will always bear a price proportion^ 
ably high ; confcquently, the timber raifcd, in fuch 
a country, will, in all probability, find a market in 
the neighbourhood of its growth, 



Before wc begin to fytzk of the fcveral fpecies 
of Plantations or Woodlands, and the methods of 
raifing them, it will be proper to envmeraT'E> 
here, the different species op trees, \rfiich wc . 
conceive to be moft eligible to be jdantcd, for 
the purpofes of timber and underwood, iij ^s 
country. 

Under the article Choice op Timber Trers, 
it appears that 

The Oak, 

The Ash, 

The EtM, and 

The Beech, -. 

arc the four principal domefiie timbers, Mm in ufe, 
in this kingdom : To which muft be adde^ ^ > 

The Pine Tribe, particuhrly 
"The Larch ; and 

'^J'l^E Aquatics i 

as 



J 
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as fubftitutes {ox foreign timber, at prefcnt imi>ortcd, 
ift vaft quantities, into this ifland : And to thofc muft 
be added, as coppice woodsy 

The Ash, 
^ . TheChesnut, 
The Hazel, 
The Sallow, 
The Wild Sorb, arid 
The Ozier *. 

THiRiare four diftinft species of Woodlands: 

Woods, 

Timber Groves^ 

Coppices, 

WoopyWAST^Sf 

By a Wood is meant a mixture of timber. trees 
and underwood j by Timber Grove, a colleftion of 
timber trees only, placed in clofe orders by Coppice,^ 
ftubwood alone, without an intermixtur^ of dmber 
trees J and l)y PToody fVafte, grafs land over-run 
with roufirh woodinefs ; or a mixture of Woodland 
and grafly patches; which being thought an 
objed of pafturage, the wood is kept under, by 
being browfed upon by ftock, while the grafs, in 

* The mode of propagation, and the soil fuitable to 
the feveral fpecies, appear under their reijpe^ivQ nacQes^ \vk 
the AtpHAiET or Plants. 

I 4 ■ \ M 



its tupi, is 0intcd by the trcc3, and rcndci«d ofat^ 
inferior quality^ by the want o(^ fr^e admiflioi^ of 

fun and ajr. 

h j^raSicey thcfc Woody Waftes ought firft to 
be taken under confideration j for while a Qcndc- 
man has "an acre of fuch lai^d upon his eftate, he 
ought not (generally ipeaking) fo think of fetting 
about raiiing original plantations : for> if gr^fllneis 
prevail, and the foil be unkind for Wood^ let this 
be cleared away, and the whole be converted to 
pafture or arable. But if^ on the contrary, ' 
woodinefs prevails, fence out the ftock, and fill up 
the vacancies, in the manner hereafter defcribcd ; 
for, in a fyftematic Treadfe upon Planting, we 
think it moft confiftent with method, to treat of 
Woodlands in the order already fet down, ^ 



SECTION THE FIRST, 
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OPEN Woods are adapted^, more particularlyi| 
to the purpofc of raifing timbbr for shipbuildiko, 
and, pcrhapsjj for fprnc few other purpofcs, where 

^rcohdneji. 
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iT^keineJs is required. Where a firaigbinefs and 
length of ftcm, and clcannefs of grain, arc wanted, 
Closs Woods of Grovks are more eligible ; and, 
vrhcre Stubwood is the principal obgeft. Coppices, 
unencumbered wid^ tjmber trees^ are moll ad* 
viieable.. 

It follows, that no timber tree whatever, but 
the Oak, can be raifed, with propriety, in open 
Woods, and this, only, when a fupply of fhip 
timber is intended; confcquently, open Woods 
^re peculiarly adapted to places lying conveniendy 
for water carriage, or which may, in all probability, 
lie convenient for water carriage, a century or twp 
Jicnce. 

r 

Various opinions prevail, with relped to the 
moft eligible method of raising a Woodi 
fome are warm advocates for Jowing^ oj;hers for 
planting i fome again are parnal to rows^ while 
others prefer the irregular c\j\X}Xvt^ 

The diipute about lowing and planting may, in 
fome meafure, be reconciled in the following manr 
ner : Where the ftrength of the land lies in the 
fubftratum, while the furface foil is of an ungenial 
nature, 7&^, in order that the roots may ftrikc 
deep, and thereby f cap the full advantage of the 
treafures bc|ow ; but, on the contrary, when the 

^ top 
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top foil is good, and the bottom of an oppcrflte 
quality, plam^ and thereby give the roots the MX 
qnjoymcflt of the produdive part of the foil j or, 
under thefe lalt circumft-ances,^^^, and tap the 
young plants as they Hand (with a tapping inftru- 
ment), and thereby check their downward ten- 
dency, as well as ftrengthcn their horizontal roots. 

: By this method of treating fecdling plants, the 
peculiar advantage of planting is obtained. The 
difpiite, therefore, feems to reft entirely upon this 
qucftion: Which of the two methods is leaft ex« 
penfive ? To come at this, 'there are two things to 
be confidcred — the aSiual expence of labour and 
other contingent matters, and the lofs of time in the 
land occupied. With refpcdV to the former, fow-* 
ing is beyond comparifon the cheapeft method i 
but, in regard to the latter, planting may feem to 
gain a preference ; for the feed bed is fmally com- 
piwed with the ground to be planted^ and while 
that is rearing the feedling plants, this continues to . 
be applied to the purpofes of hufbandry. However> 
if ^e confider the check which plants in general 
receive in tranlplantadon *, and if (as we fhall 
' - hereafter. 

• We have Jchown an inHance of tranfplanted Oaka remain- 
ing upon the ground To long as eight years before they begai\ 
to'move. And let us hear what Miller fays upon this fubjedl ; 
we have no reafqn to doubt his fpeaking from his own expe- 

•^ rieBce> 
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licrcafttr (hew) the interfy^cts of tn infent Wood 
ihay, for ftveral years after fowing, be ftill culti- 
vated to advantage, the preference, we conceive, 
is evidently, and beyond all difputc, on the fidc^pf 
fowing. 

• With refpeA to the arrangement of Wood 
Plants,— the preference to be given to the row, or 
the random culture, refts in fomc mcafure upon the 
nature and fituation of the land to be ftocked with 
plants. Againft fteep hangs, where the plow can- 
not be conveniently ufed in cleaning and cultivating 
rile interfpaces, during the infancy of the Wood, 
cither method may be adopted ; and if plants iare 
X^ be put in, the quincunx manner will be found 

rience^ though he 3ocs not particularize it.—'* When Oak 
trees are^ cultivated with a view to profit, 'acorns ihpuld be 
fown, where the trees are defigned to grow \ for thofc which 
are tranfplanted will never arrive to the fize of thofe which 
fland where they arc fown> nor will they laft near fo» long. 
For in fome places where thefe high trees haye been tranf- 
planted, with the greateft care, tk^ have grown "^^vf hSi fer 
(everal years after, yet are now decaying, when thofe which 
remain in the places where they came up from the acorns> are 
. ftill very thriving, and have not the lea& iign of decay. There* 
fore^ whoever defigns to cultivate thefe trees for timber, ih«uld 
never think of tranfplanting them, but fow the acorns on the 
feme ground where they are to grow ; for timber of all thpfe 
trees which are tranfplanted is not near fo valuable as that of 
the trees from acorns.** ( Art. Qu e r c,u s . ) 

preferable 



J)referablc"tb en v. But in more level fituations^ 
wc cannot allow any liberty of choice : the drill . 
manner is undoubtedly the moft eligible; and, 
with this method of raifing^a Wood, wc begin to 
give our diredlions, 

Laying out lands for woorjs. But before 
wc enter upon the immediate fubjed, it will be 
proper to prcmife, t;hat, previous to the com^ 
mencement ofany undertaking of this nature^^ it 
woiild be advifcable that the fpot or fpots intended 
Xo be converted into Woodland, fhould be deter-' 
mined upon,— the quantity of iand afcertainedi-r-« 
^d the whole (whether it be entire or in detac^ied 
parts, and whether it be ten acrc§ qi' a hundred) 
divided into anmal Jottings ^ - ' 

The exafl: number of thefe fbwings fhould he 
regulated by the ufes for which the Underwood \% 
intended. Thus, if, as in Surrey, flakes, edder^, 
and hoops are faleable, the fuite ought to confift of 
eight or ten fowings \ dr if, as in Kent, hop polesi 
are in demand, fourteen or fifteen fowings will be 
required ; and if, as in Yorkfhire, rails be wanted^^ 
or, as in Glouceilcrlhire, cordwood be n^oll mar- 
ketable, eighteen or twenty fowings will be necef- 
^y> ^^ produce a regular fucccffion Kxi annual falh^ 

Many 
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Manv advantages accrue from thus parcel- 
ling out the land into fowings : the bufinefi, by 
being divided, will be rendered lefs burdenfome i 
a certain proportion bciii^g every year to be done, 
a regular fct of hands will, in proper feafon, be 
employed ; and, by beginning upon a fmall fcale, 
the errors of the firft year will be corrcfted in the 
praftice of the fccond, and thofe of the fecond in , 
that of the third. The produce of the intervals 
will fall into rc;gular courfe > and, when the whole 
is completed, the falls will follow each other in 
regular fucceffion. 

If it be found convenient to haften Che bufinefe^ 
two or three divifions may be fown in one year, the 
feparate falls being, marked by the firft cutting* 
This, thpugh by no means equal to regular fow- 
ings, corrcfponding to the intended falls, is much 
better than hurrying over the whole bufinefs at 
once i— a piece of rafhnefs, which no man, who 
ivorks upon an extenfivc fcale, fhould be guilty of* 

T«E principal objeffcions to raifing Woodlands, 
in this progreffive manner, is the extra trouble in 
fencing- However, if the fowings lie detached 
from each other, the objedlibn falls; if^ on the 
contrary, they lie together^ or in plots, let the 
entire plot be inclofcd at once j and, if it contain a 
number of fowings, fome fubdivifions -will be ne-^ 

ceflary, 
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cefl&iy, and the annual fowbgs of thcfe fubdi- 
vifions may be icnced off with hurdles, or other 
temporary xootrivancc. If the ac^oining land to 
befown be kept under the plow, little temporary 
fencing will be wanted. . . 

It may be further ncceflary, before we enter 
upon the bufinefs of fowing, to give fome direc- 
tions as to FENCING i for, unlc6 this be. done 
tffedually, that will be labour loft. 

In raifing a Wood, from feeds, it is not only, 
neccffary to feace againft cattle and fheep, but 
againft hares, alfo, efpecially if they be numerous. 
Nothing Icfs tlian a qlofe fence is adequate to this 
purpofe. Where the foil will admit of it, a ditch, 
l)ank, and dwarf paling, may be raifed, in the man- 
ner already defcribed, under the article Fences j • 
except that, inftead of a ftake-and-edder hedge, a. 
clofe paling Ihould be fet upon the bank, in the^ 
following manner. 

BEFORE the bank be finiflied, the pofts, about 
five feet long, Ihould be put down, their lower ends 
being firft charred (fuperficially burnt), to prevent 
their decaying. One rail is fufficient. To this 
the upper ends of the paks are nailed, their lower 
ends having been previoufly driven into the crown 
of the bank. The pales ihould be about three feet 

long, 
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long> and ought to be of Oak, or the bottom parts 
will foon decay. 

The fence b the ftronger, and more efleAual, if 
the ditch be made on the outer fide of it, and tho 
paling fet fo as to lean outwards ; but the quick* 
ftands a much better chance of being, reared, on 
the iriner fide of the paling, next to the feedling 
plants : therefore, the mod prudent method of 
making a fence of this kind, is to make the ditch 
jDn the outfide, without an off- ft t, leaning the 
paling- over it, and planting the quick at the foot 
of the bank, on the inner fide : it then becomes, 
what it ought always to.be confidcredf — a part of 
the Nurjery. 

This, however, is' an expenfive fence, and is 
better fuited to a fmall than a Jarge fcale ; and ifj 
inftead of the dwarf paling, a clofe rough ftake- 
..and-edder hedge be fet upon the bank, it will (pro- 
vided it be well made and carefully attended to from 
time to time, and the muces^ if any be made, ilopt 
with rough bufties, and (lakes driven through them), 
continue to be efFcftual, againftj&tfr<^,.for a confi- 
derable time. Againft rabbits^ nothing lefs than 
death is cfFeftual. 

Ajf length we come to treat particularly of the 
method of racing a \Yood^ upon land ftrfBcientl^, 

found. 
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(bund; and fufficiently level, to be cultivated, (joii- 
vcnientlyj with the common Plow^ 

r The PREPARATtON ot THE oROuNDi If the 
foil be of a ftifF clayey nature, it fliould receive a 
whole year's fallow, as for wheat i-^ if light, a crop 
of turneps may be taken ; at all events, it mufl- be 
made perfe6Uy clean, before the tree feeds be 
Ibwn ; pardcularly frorti perennial root weeds : for^ 
when, once the feeds are fown, all further opportu- 
nity of performing this neceflary bufinefs is, in ^ 
great meafure, loft* If the fituation be moift, the 
foil fhould be gathered into wide lands j not high^ 
but fufficiently round to prevent furface water from 
lodging upon them* 

The time of sowing is eithef auttimn or Ipringi 
Odtober and November may be called the fittcft 
months for the autumnal fowing, and March for 
the Ipring fowing* A man of judgement; how* 
ever, will attend to the feafon, and to the ftate of 
his foil, rather than to the Calendar* 

The method of sowing is this.-^The landl 
being in fine order, and the feafon favorable, the 
whole furface (hould be fow^n with Corn or Pulfe^ 
adapted to the feafon of fowing : if in autumn. 
Wheat or Rye may be chofen ; in fpring, Beans or 
Oats. Whichfocver of the fpccies of Corn is 

adopted. 
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adoptcd> the quantity of feed fhould be lefi than 
ufualj in order to give a free admiilion of air^ and 
J)revent the crop from lodging. 

The fowihgofthe grain being completed, that 
of the tree ieeds muft be immediately fet about. 
Thefe muft be put in, in lines> or drills, acrofs the 
lands, and in the manner beft adapted to their. 
relpe<^ive natures : Acorns and Nuts (hould be dib- 
bled in, while Keys and Berries (hould be fcat- 
tered in trenches er drills, drawn with the corner 
of a hoe, in the manner in which garden peas arc 
ufually fown. 

Thb diftance which we recommend to be ob- 
fcrved, between the rows, is a quarter of a ftatutc 
rod (four feet, and one and a half inch). This 
may, in theory, feem to be an unnecefiary pre- 
cilion J but, in praftice, there are many conveni- 
cncies accrue from it. In fetting out the diftance 
between the drills; a land-chain fhould be ufcd, 
and not a line, which is fubjcft to be fhortened or 
lengtfiened by the Weather. A chain is readily 
divided into rods, and the quarters may be diftin- 
guiftied by white paint, or other obvious marks. 
Stakes being driven at the ends of the drills, a 
line is ftretched, to dibble or draw the trenches by *^ 

If 

• It maybe anpcccflarjr to obferve, that the drills fhould b« 

«xaAIy perpendicular to the range offtakes, otherwife the mea> 

Vo&.|« K farement 
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h the plot be extenfive, glaJ^s^ for the ptirpoii 
of roads, ihould be left at convenient diftances. 

TriE spEdiES of uNDEftwooD mtjft be deteN 
mined by the confumption, or demand, peculiar to 
the country in which it is intended to be raifed* 
In Surrey, where ftakcs, edders, and hoops, are in 
demand, the Oak, the Ha^el, and the Aih, are 
eftfecmed valuable, as underwoods. Upon the 
banks of the Wye, in Herefordshire, Monmouth-* 
ihire, 'and Gloilccfterlhire, where great quantities 
of charcoal are made for the iron forges, Beech is 
the prevailing underwood j but whether from 
choice, or from its thriving well upon thofe bleak 
mountains, we cannot fay. In Kent, where hop 
poles are valuable articles, the Chefnut and the 
A(h are the favorite Coppice woods. The Oak, 
the Afh, the Chefnut, the Beech, the Birch, the 
Wild Sorb, the Hazel, the Box, may have their 
pecuBar excellencies, in different countries -, and the 
choice is, of courfe, left to the perfon who has 
the care of the undertaking. 

The species of timber has been already deter- 
mined upon i the Oak being the only tree admif*. 

. , fibk 

(tfrement will be falfe. If the. fowings or quarters could be fo 
laid out, that the drills may be of fome determinate lengthy as 
twenty rods for infiance, the bu&nefs of meafuring wovld bf 
rendered iUll more eafy. 



Wsb in i Wiod. The ufual fpace alWod to dm^ 
ber trecs» ftandiiig among underwood^ is thirc/ 
feet : two rods (diirty-three feet) will hot Be founds ^ 
when the trees have fully formed their heads^ too 
Wide a ipace. Therefore^ every, eighth drill, at 
leaft, fhould be (own with acorns^ dibbled iiii about 
JIbc inches afunder *i 

THfi Oa& and the ^i±t\y rifirig the hisT vsAit 
kftef fowing, their refpeftive drills will be fuffici- 
tntly^difcriminablei at harvefts but the keys of thfe 
Aft lie twoi aiid fothetimes three^ years in the 
^ond^ before they tegetate ; ioA it will be eon-> 
Venient to have fbriie diftinguifhing markj in the 
Ihibble J in ohdcr to prevent their being difturbed 
in plofvtfing the in^rv^d^i after harveft. To this 
fend, if Beans be the fbftrring crop, fcatter a few 
Oats among the keys^ the ftubble of which will 
Ihew itielf plainly^ among that of the Beans ; andi 
on the contrary, if Oats be the crop, a line of 
ISean ftiibble will have the fame beneficial tfFedt; 

Air harvi^^the itt(^ ikould be heaped, liot mown^ 
imd be carried off with all convenient care^ Be- 
tween harveft arid winterj a pair of furrows fhould 
Tbe laid back to baek> in the middle off each in- 

K a tcrval^ 

* For the ptrtitolar!! fefpeSing the propagation of the fcvc- 
tal fpecics under confideration^ fee thek icipcdiTe genera in 

the tkhtHhMtt OP PtANTl, 
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tcrval, for the purpofcs of meliorating die foil for 
the next ycar*s crop, and of lajring the feedHng 
plants dry; — while the ftubble of die unplowed 
ground, bn each fide of the drills^ will keep them 
warm during winter. 

The next year's crop may. be Potatoes, Cab- 
bages, Turneps ; or, if the firft' was Cbrn, this 
may be Beans; or, if Beans, Wheat drilled in the 
Tullian manner ♦. : 

All that the tree drills will rcqMirc, this year, 
will be to be kept perfedly clean,, by wetding-and 
handhobg* 

Ik the fpring of the third, year, the drilb 
which rofe the firfl: year (hould be looked over, and 
the vacancies filled uj>, from the parts where the 
plants are fuperfluous : but thofe of the A(h 
Ihould be deferred until the fourth year. / 

The whole fhould afterwards be looked over, 
from time to time i and this, with cultivating the 

intervals^ 

• This rpecies of culture^ however, can only be pradiibd in 
the plots and flcreen plantations, which are mentioned in page 
li6 : it being there determined, that lands produdUve of coan 
and GRASS, and lying conveniently for cultivation, can 
feldom be^converted to wooDLAND,«<»a#relx at fuch, aii4 QM 
* a large fcalc,'—with propriety. ,; 
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Jntervals, and keeping the drUk free from weeds,' 
will be all that will be neceflary, until the tops of 
the i^nts begin to interfere. 

However, if feedlings be wanted for the pur- 
pofe of laying into hedges, or if tranlplanted 
plants be faleable in the country, xht pperfluous 

Jeedlings may be drawn out of the drills, in the 
fpring of the third or fourth year, and thuifplantcd 

' into fome vapant ^round^ 

None can be more proper, nor, any fo conve- 
nient, as the contiguous intervals^ in which they 
may remain two or three years, without injury to the 
drills, and may afford a profitable crop ; Aibjed^ 
however, to this difadvantage, the fpade mull: be 
made ufe of^ inftead of the plow, in cleaning the 
interfpaces. Ne verthelefe, a ftoek of plants of this 
kind are valuable, not only as articles of fale, but 
for (helter plantations, and for filling up wafte 
comcrs*of an eftate. Seep. 117, 

The first cutting fhould be dmed by the 
plants [themfelvcs. Whenever the rows of Oaks, 
intended for timbers, are in danger of being drawn 
up too flcnder for their height, by reafon or their 
being too much crowded, by the interference of 
the rows, the whole muft be cut down, to within a 
^d breadth of the grounds except the Oaks 
K 3 intcn4cd 
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intended for ftaods^ which fhoold now be &t 9ut| 
at about two rods diftance from each other, and at 
nearly a quincunx, as plan^ mc^ proper fpr t^ 
purpofc will allow. 

Strenoth, ckannefs, and upward tendency^ 
are the criterions l>y which the choice of thefc 
ought to be deteritiified upon. If more than one 
plant of this defcription ftand near the point defied, 
it is advifeable not to take them do^n, the firil fal| 
(provided they do not interfere too clofcly with 
each other), but to let them remain^, in order tq 
guard againft accidents, and to afford a future 
opportunity of making a fecond choice, when diQ 
plants are arrived at a more advanced (bate, 

The young ftands will require to be more or left 
p'tmed: their leaders muft be particularly attended 
to, the lower flde ftxoots taken off, and their head^ 
reduced, in fuch a n^anner, as to prevent fheiy 
being rendered top-heavy^ 

However, if the firft fall of underwood be made 
in due time, their heads, in general, will want but 
^ittle pruning % for it i^ not in this cafe, as in that 
of tranfplanttng, where the roots have frefc ihoot$ 
to make, and a frelh fource of food to feek : here, 
they are fully prepared to. fend up th^ neceffery 
iupplies,, arid ^ more top ther? i? to promote the 

afccnt^ 
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afcent, the quicker progrels the plante will br 
enabled to make. 

It is, therefore, very imprudent to defer the firflt 
fall, until the plants be drawn up, too flender, to 
bear 41 well fi^ed top : We have known young 
Oaklings, raifed in a manner fimilar to that which 
is here defcribed, drawn up fo tall and flender, by 
injudicious treatment, as not to be able to bear the 
fmalleft top, without Hooping under the weight of 
their own leaves ; a Ihower of fnow, falling without 
>vind, bows them to the ground, 

. The second fall fhould be timed according 
to the ware which the country calls for ; with this 
provifo, however, diat the timber ftands be not 
injured, by being, croudcd arhong the under- 
wood ; for, rather than this ftiould be the cafe, the 
fccond fall fhould take place, although the Cop^ 
pice wood may not have reached the moft profit- 
able ftate. 

After the fccond and every succeirding fali. 
of underwood, the .timbers ftiould be gone over, 
tlieir leaders kept fingle, and their heads fct up, 
until the ftems have reached the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet (more or lefs, as accidents, or their 
refpeftive tendencies, may happen to determine), 
K 4 "vvhw 
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when their heads ihould be permitted to ipread^ 
and take their own natural form/ 



So foon as the branches are firmly eftablilhed 
(which may happen in ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
from the laft pruning, fooner or later, according tOr 
the foil, fituation, and other circumftances), th» 

HEADS SHOULD BE PRUNED. 

In doing this, the leader is to be fhortened> to 
check the upward growth of the tree, and the main 
ftrepgth of the head to be thrown, as much as may 
be, into one principal ,arm 5 in order to obtain, 
with greater certainty, the iniportant end to which 
^ Wood timber Is more peculiarly applicable ; we 
mean crooked ship timber. 

Next, a? to i^ais^no a wpop against a h anOi 
too fteep to be cultivated conveniently with the 
common flow^ after the Wood feeds are fowp $ but 
which may, neverthelefs, be fallowed, and brought 
into proper tilth by the turn-wreft plow ; namely, 
a plow which turns the; furrows all one way, and 
which is in common ufe upon the hills of Kent ;^d 
Surrey. 

Under thcfe circumftances, the planter has^ it 
in clioice, whether he will fow feeds,— or put in 
fecdlings,— or tranfplanted plants. If he adopt the 
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^rft, the expcncc of cleaning, by hand, will fall 
heavy; and if the laft, the labour of the Nurfery 
- will not be lefs burdenfome* The middle path is 
therefore moft advifeable* 

The fcedling plants may, in general, be per- 
mitted to remain, until the third year, in the feed 
bed ; by which time they will have acquired fuf- 
ficient ftrength and ftature, to ftrugglc with the ; 
lower order of .weeds, while thofe of a more af- 
^ piring nature may be kept under, at a reafenabfe 
^xpence. 

Th3E arrangement of theft plants may either be 
irregular, or in drills, fimilar to thofe mentioned 
aforegoing. After the plants are in, acorns may 
be dibbled in the intcrlpaces, that fuccefs may be 
rendered the more fecure. 

The choice of underwood, and the after ma- 
nagement, under thcfe circumftances, muft be, 
fubjeft to the fame rules, as under thofe already 
inentioned. ^ 

With refpeft to hangs fo very steep, or fo 
STONEY, that even the turn-wreft plow cannot be 
ufcd in preparing the foil, feedling plants and acorns, 
or other tree feeds, may be put in, without any 
previous preparations; except that of clearing 

away 



away bufbes, and burning off the weeds and rough 
graft, with which the furface may be encumbered. 
Jn this cafe, the number of plants, and the quantity 
of acorns, Ihould be greater, than when the ground 
Jus been prepared by a fallow. 

Since the foregoing Remarks were written (In 
5^783 and 4), fomc favorable opportunities of 
coUedting farther information, refpefting this 
Tcry important branch of Rural Economy, have 
occurred to us. 

In the Southern Counties, we have fecn the 
Oak rife'fprtuitoufly, or with but little affiftance of 
the Woodman, to Timber of the firft quality *. 
la the Midland Counties, we have examined 
Oak Woods^ of different ages, which have been 
propagated by art, in the ^loft: fimple manner : 
jiamely, that of Ibwing acorns with arable crops, 
or of' fctting them in the turf of grafsland, and 
leaving the young plants to nature ; and this with 
'good fuccefe f . In the Highlands of Scotland, 
^e have pbferved diftrifts of mountain furfaces 

- covered 

» 
^ Some Acccimt of the Woodlands here alluded to, ma)f 
foon appear in a Regifter of the Rural Economy of thq 
Southern Counties. 

f SeetheRuRAL EcokomyoF the Midland Counties^ 
Vol. ii. p. 297. 
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fovefcd with tree plants, of various ages and 
ipecies ; and this, too, with a fuccefs, which, feeing 
fhc inaccurat? manner iiiswhich they are frequently 
put in, and the negled they afterward experience, 
^ aloibft Incredible ^. 

Nevertheless, we ftill remain advocates for 
the praftice of treating yqunq woods as nvr- 
^ERv GROUNDS. Our motives are. many: by 
jceeping the foil in a ftate of tilth, and free from 
weeds, iiiuch time is gained in their early growtl^ 
^d a flxong vigorous habit given to the youthful 
plants: by thi^ treatment, alfo, a favorable op- 
portunity is obtained, for removing fupernumerary 
plants, for fale, or for plots qf planting, or for 
filling up vacancies, in parts tqo thinly flocked, 

W? likewifc retain fiill convidipn of the pror 

priety of TRAINING THE YOUNG TIMBER TREES 

OF WOODS, in fuch manner as to render them, wilb 
fcrtaintyy applicable to the elpecial purpofes for 
which they are raifcdi rather than to leave thcra to 
fortuitous ctrcumfiances j and fuffer them, by Ipread-r 
ing too low, to deftroy the underwood whicl^ 
furrounds themj^ or, by ^hooting up too ftvaight, to 

fruftratc 



f See ^Sketch of the Rurai. Economy of the Central 
|[ftcKLANOs> prefentedy as a Report of that Dif|ri^> to the 
Board of Acricvlture, in Feb. 1794- 
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fruftrate the main intention of wood timber, If 
ftraight timber be required, close groves, and 
not open woods, are the fit places to raife it in. 
Land, foch at leaft as will grow fhip timber with 
advantage, is become too valuable to be given up, 
jji any cafe, t^ accident or negleft, 

In Forefts isind other Wajlesj whether public or 
appropriated, efpecially where the foil is of a deep 
clayey nature. Oaks will rife, fpontaneoufly, from 
^ feeds that happen to be dropped, and whofe fced- 
ling plants happen to be defended, by underwood 
or rough bufties, from the bite of pafturing ani- 
mals ; and fome few of the plants, thus fortuitoufly 
raifed, may chance to take the fbrhi' defired l^ the 
ihij> carpenter : but this is all mere matter of acci^ 
dent. Even in kept woods, there may not, under 
the muchpraifediyftemof negledk, be' a fufficienfc 
crook, or a knee, fit for a firft rate (hip, in an acr^ 
•of Woodland. 

We have repeatedly fpoken our fentiments on 
the fubjeft of pruning timber trees. To hack 
off a large bough from an aged tree^ is a crime of 
the deepeft dye, in the management of timber* 
But what relation has this m^d a6t to the falutary 
operation of removing a twig from the ftem of a 
young growing tree, or of pruning the boughs, or 
even of removing the leader (far above the ftem); 

of 
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tof a tree in a youthflil growing ftatc ?^ The opc- 
rodons are as diftinft as darkncfs and light, or ai 
evil and good. In that cafe, the fize of the wound, 
and the exhaufted ftatc of the tree, unite to pre* 
vent the healing $ and a dcfcft in the timber con- 
fcquently takes place : while, in this, the wound is 
^nconfidtrablc, and the vigorous ftate of the tree 
rnab][es it to cicatrize the fore, in a few months 
pcrhapsj after the operation is performed. 

By freeing the ftems of young trees from ficfc 
Ihoots, and by keeping their leaders fingle, a 
XENGTH OP STEM is. With certainty^ obtained} 
and, by afterwards checking their upright growth, 
^d, throwing the main ftrength of the head into 
one principal bough (by checking, not removing, 
the reft), a ckookedness of Timber is had, with 
the fame certainty : and, what is equally neceflary 
in SHIP TIMBER, a cleanness and evenness 
of CONTEXTURE are, at the fame time, produced. 
The dangerous, and too often, we fear, fatal defeft, 
caiifed by the decayed ftumps of dead ftem boughs 
being overgrown and hid under a fliell of found 
timber, — a dcfcdt which every fortuitous tree is 
Jiaile to^ — ^is, by this proyident treatment, avoided t 
the timber, from the pith to the fap, becoming 
uniformly, found, and of equal ftrength and dura,* 
bility^ 

K0THIN9 



^ 
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Nothing but prejudice, of the m(^ inS^teraf^ 
kind,<:an rejeft a praftice, which is founded on the 
moft obvious principles of nature and reafon ; and 
which, in the numerous inftanCes we hare feen in 
hedge timber, and more particularly in the an- 
cient avenues, whieh remain in every quarter of the 
kbgdom, and which, beyond all doubt, were trained 
up in the mariner here recommended (for vr^thout 
it their uniform length of ftem could not hav^ 
been had), are fufficient proofs of its eligibility *. 

Ukdeh a full convidtion of the propriety of 
training up young trees, in the way beft adapted 
to the purpofes for which they are feverally in- 
tended, whether it be that of a wall tree> or an 
cipalier, an orchard tree for fruit, or a wood tree 
for fliip timber, vrt do not hefitate to recommend 

; ♦ The fflilchiefs dorte to Hedgerow asd Aveiiue 'ttcts, hy 
injttdkiouft hpfihgt — 2l, diTgraceful treatment of Timber Trees 
everywhere obfervable^— have arifen from the practice we are 
condemning ; namely^ tl^at of taking large boughs from the 
ftems of aged Trees, — thefe mifchiefs having been committed 
afttr the trees ijoere grown uf ; — and not frorii the prafticc Wd 
are ftrenuouily recommending ; namely, that of tndning young 
trees, during thi tarly ftages ^ tbnr growth* 

For other remarks on tJie pruning of TiiersfiRTRltES,-^ 
fee the Article Hbdqerows, in page 102 of this Volume. > 

Alfo the Ri/RAL Economy of the Midland Covmriisi 
Vol. ii.p,337.. 
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it, in the ftrongeft terms, to every owner and ma* 
nager of trees. 

«r 

In our judgement, the Royal Forefts may not 
claim the merit of rational management, until men^ 
expert in the traming of timber trees for the pur- 
pofe of building (hips of war, be conftantly cm- 
ployed in thij important part of the management^ 
of National Timber *. 



Even the Larch, it is more than probable, may 
be TRAINED, with great advantage, a$ SHIP 
TIMBER J for which it is well underftood to be 
fuperiorly adapted; In Italy, we believe, it has 
been applied to that purpofe, &r ages paft. In 
the grounds of Dunkeld, a feat of the Duke of 
Atmol, in Perthfliire, there arc Larches, of con- 
fiderable fize, in a good form for Ship Building* 
Many have a crookedness of stem, adapted to^ 
ribs ; and one, in parficular, we obferved with a 
FORKED TOP, admirably fuitcd to knees. The 
former appeared to have arifcn from the ftems 
Mving, while ^oung, been in a ftooping pofture ; 
and the other, from the tree haying loft ifs head, 
and two oppofite fide boughs having taken the 

* ' oiEce 

• We ar« happy to find, fince writing the above, that the 
Society of Arts, in London, have, at length, taken up 
this fubje^l. Odiober 179;* 
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office of leaders * : fortuitous incidents, which art 
could readily copy ; and, we believe, with high 
advantage to this ifland. For, fhould^the prefent 
price of bark continue, a fupply of Oak Timber, 
for the purpofe of building large Ships, will, it is 
to be feared, be greatly leffcncd, if not, in foilie 
meafure, cut off: a circumftance, however, which 
will be the Icfs regretted, by the agricultural in- 
tereft, as the Larch will flourifli abundantly, on 
lands that are in a manner ufclefs to agriculture ; 
while the Oak, to bring it to a ftature fufficient 
for the purpofe of conftrufting (hips of magnitude,^ 
requires a foil and fituation which may generally 
be applied to the ufcs of hufbandry. . 

Happy, therefore, is it for this ifland, to pof^ 
fcfs two trees, oppofitc in their natures, yet equally 
perhaps capable of affording proteftion to its po- 
lidcal independence ; and, towards fecuring fb 
valuable a blefling, both, of them ought to be 
reared and TRAINED with unremitting folicitude. 

See more of the Larch, in the *next section. 

* It is obfervable of this Tree* that it bears cropping, even 
by cattle, with lingular patience ; feldom failing to renew ita 
upward courfe« by one or more frefh leaders. 

SECTION 
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THE Timber Giovi is the prevailing plart'^^ 
iaiion of modern time. Woods or Coppices arc 
leldom attempted -, indeed, tintil of late yearSi 
fcliimps of Scotch Firs feeifi td have engaged^ in t 
l^at meafiirci the attention of the planter; 

The Scotch Fiii, however, is one 6f the lait 
trees that ought to tingage the atteittion of the 
Briti(h planter; arid ihould be invariably excluded 
from every foil aild (ituation, iii which any other 
timber tree can be made to fldiiriffi; The North 
aipeft of bleak arid barren heights is the only fitu- 
ation in which it ought to be tolerated i and fcven 
there, the Larch is found to outbrave it; In better 
foik, and milder fituation, the wood of the Scotch 
Fir is worth little, and its growth io licentious^ a^ to 
ever-run every thing which grows in its immediate 
neighbourhood : this renders it wholly unfit to be 
affociated with other timber trees: we, thcr^^ 

Vol. L t» fer«^ 
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fore, now difcard it entirely from useful plav* 

TATIONS*. 



The species of TiMgj;iv,T]^ii^s^ wjijch we beg 
leave to recommend to the planter's notice, have 
been already mentioned, at the opening of this 
Chapter ; They confift of 

The Oak, 
The Ash, 

The.Be£Ch> 
* . Th%.Larch, and 

T!Hf;,AftjuTicSv 

Op the tribe laft mentioned, we chiefly rccom* 
xpend 

Thp Poplar> 

. ' Tm Alder, 
Thb.Ozibr^ 

To this lift may be added, 
TheCheskvt, 
The WaItNut, 
The Cherry, 



♦ If cvcrthdefs, to give variety in ornamental fcfSftery^ a^d 
as a narfe plant (if kept under due reflraint), the Scotch 
ftrBiey bereuined% 
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a' i!tibfiit]ute& for the Oak and the Beech i and the 
(WO kmk*, as humble reprefoittatives of the pnnceiy: 

Mahogany. 

Respectinc;^ the £/*, an error prevails t ^feLLER 
md Hanb^r'y' tcll^ us (fpeaking niorc particiihdyr 
of the fine-leaved fort),, that it w til' not flourilh iii 
clofe plantations. Experience^ however, leads U9 
to be of a contrary opinion. How ofteiri do we 
fee two Elms, (landing fo clofe together, that a bifd 
could not fly through between Aem> ycc bodi of 
tkexi equally well ftemmcd : indedd, the fhoots^o^ 
the Elm will interweave with each oflieri in a maii'^ 
aer we feldom fee in any other fpccits of dree. Iti 
groups and clofe gtovesj tooj we bavfc ^en thent 
thrive abundantly. It is obftrvabll?^* howeversthal 
b' ihefe (itusftions, their ftems running u{^ cleans 
.! ^nd in a great'mcaiWe free from fide fhoocs^tHe 

U timber takes a different nature, from that which h 

raifed in more exp6fed places j^^-iWhere t1*e lateral 
fliQots being numerous, and being lopped off>fibnf 
' time to time, thc-fttms become knotty i by whidh 

rneans the natural tisnacity^ in which the p^culii^ 
excellency of the: timber of the £lm coiififts^ is 
eonfiderably increafed 



I 



I«r a (Sro^e, the -4^ may Betemiid a^ 6UiJiilt 

tSree y plow beams, fliafl^^ fellies^ and hartow bull^ 

«fqmringf^ a curvature^ which generally tftkes place 

L % in 
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in the outer rows of a clofe plantation. The Atfi# 
however^ muft not be excliKkd a central fituatioiif 
as a ftraightnefs of grain is frequently defirabk. 

Tat Oak and the Lanb (except for the pUr- 
pofe o{ Ship Timber, &€•) the Beicb and the 
Cbefnuti are injlde trees ; the carpenter, the 
cooper, and the turner, requiring a ckanoefi oC 
grain. 

Wit H relpeft to sort and siruATioii, the Elm, 
the Chcfnut, the Walnut, and the Cheriy, rcqwiiff^ 
a good foil and mild fituation ; the Aqu%dcs fhould 
be confined to moift low grounds 5 and the Beech 
and the Larch to bleak or barren places 1 whilft 
rfie Oak and the Afh can accommodate themfelvcs 
to almoft any foil or fituation ; though they ieldom 
rife to profit^-on bleak and barren fites. 

We now come to the method of raising the 
jfeveral fpecies of Grove timbers. The Oak, the 
Afh, the coarfe-leaved Elm, the Beech, the Chef- 
nut, the Walnut, and the Cherry, may be railed h> 
4rilbj in the manner defcribed in the preceding^ 
fedtion, without any variation, except ia the metliod 
of training. The Pines being of a hazardous 
nature, wh^n in their infant ftate, it is advifeable 
to raufc theni in feed beds, and plant them out 
as leedling plants. The fine*leaved Elm mufl: 

. be 
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be ndfed from layers s and the Aquatics from 
cuttings *• 

The method of training Grove timbers, 
railed in drills, is this : If feedling plants be wanted, 
the rows may be thinned, the third and fourth years, 
until the remaining plants Hand from twelve to 
eighteen inches apart. This done, nothing more 
will be requifite, until liich time as fome kind of 
ware can be cut ouf ; as edders, hoops^ fhdces, 

The plants having reached this ftage of their 
growth, the rows fhould be gone over, every win- 
ter, and all the underling plants be cut out, within 
the ground (if pra£ticable), which will, in general, 
Uill the roots and fave the expence of grubbmg. 
Jf the remaining plants are not already too much 
crouded, thofe which yet ftruggle for the* light 
ought to be left, to affift in drawing up, with greater 
certainty, thofc which have gajiied the afcendancy. 

This cqgdu£b fliould be obferved, from the 
^me of the firft cutting, until the trees are fet out, 
at diftances beft fuited to their rclpedive natures, 
^d aipcording %o the accidental tendency, which 

L 3 .they 

• For the xnediod of planting a Tioibcr Grore, fee the 
Diviiion Manvax* JLabqur^ page 33, 
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tbcf tiMppOkpi to cake, ki rifing. For, in thimi^g 
a rimbcr grove, little or no regard muft be had tx> 
1^ regularity of diftance at the root ; an equal diftri- 
bution qf Ji^ad room meriting a more particiilaF 
^tteouoio. 

Ti^E ieledion ought xo be dbefbed hy tho 
firei^th ^ the plan^s^ and the uniformity of the 
It^NO^Y', taken jointly : ^r a chafm in what majf 
jbe called the foliage of a grove, is fimilar to a 
vacancy in a coppice, or an unproductive plot ifl| 
a field of corn. The leaves are as labourers; 
and every leaf deficient is a labourer loft. The 
woodman's eye ought, therefore, to be diredted to- 
wards the tops, father than to the roots, of his 
trees. 

Ther5 are other things obfervable in thinning ^ 
grove. Jf It be thinned too faft, its upward growtl^ 
wijl be checked, apd the length of ftem curtailed \ 
and if, on the Oither hand, the thinning be neg- 
lected, or be performed too leifurely, the plants, 
cfpecially in, their teller ft^t?, will be rendered too 
Jlcndcr^ and thereby become liable to Jafli each 
other's tops, with every blaft of wind^ This evil 
is called whipping of tofSy and many fine groves 
have been very materially injured by it. When- 
jjver two trees arc fcen to be engaged in this con- 
flict, one o( theBi fhould be takf n down without 

Ipfi 
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jois of tbiie ; "odkerwilci it wiU |>robably |»rovt 
£ical t6 them both. 

Ir the thiMing be condofled with judgement^ 
Ikdc pruning will be neceflary s feme, however, 
will be fettflfd requiftCe : ftroftg mailer plaiu are 
ikbk to thro^V out iide branches^ to the annoyance 
t)f their neighbours : thofc (bould be taken ofl^ 
in timei and all dead branches fhoM be remove^^ 
efpccially thofc of the pine tribe; otherwifcj the 
heart of the timber will be rendcrSd ^darftv 
knotty, and of a bad quality. The leaders (hould 
M6 have due attentton paid to them ; particularly 
if a group of foul-headed plants happen to fall tOr 
gether ; fyr, ih this ca(e> if nature be not aiTifted^ 
a timber tree will, in the end, be wanted. 

This method of trainti^ holds good* whether 
the grove be raifed fnOm feeds, intAedtately, or 
from feedling>x>r other plants ^ and whether thefe 
be arranged in drills, or in the promifcuous man« 
ner; provided the body of the grove be formed of 
one chrirc ipccies of dmbcr tree i for of the method 
of raifing that fpecies of gmve we have hitherto 
been treating. ^ 

With rejg^d to iii8CEi«i4AKlKO^s GROVE&t wc 
have feen fo many evil efFc£ts, arifing from inju-* 
dicioiw flijlxt;ure& of timber trces^ tjmt we are in- 

L 4 cUac4 
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dined to condemn^ as unprcfitabk^ all mixture^ 
whatever. It may be argued, however, that, bjr 
aflbciaring trees of diflFcrent natures, the foil wilj 
}ft made the mod of; under an idea, that each 
ipecies of plant has its own favorite food : and^ 
indeed, it is welt known that pom fiourifhes after 
grafs, and grafs after corn ; that the Afh will thrive 
^er the Oak, and the -Oak after the Afh, in a 
more plofitable manner, than any one of theie 
plants would do, if propagated repeatedly upoi^ 
the fame fpot of foil, 

Thi$ leads to an improvement in the method 
of RAISING A GROVE OF OAKS } and the fame 
method is applicable to any other fpecies o( tree, 
Inftead of fowing every drill with acorns, let every 
fccond be fown with the feeds of a tree of a diffe-* 
rent nature 5 and, under ordinary circumibincesj 
with thofe of the Afh : its feeds are eafily procured^ 
and, as luiderwood, no |ree is applicable to ii) 
many ufeful purpgfeSf 

In thb eafe, the mediod of traming is nearly the 
fame, as that already defcribed | except that, 
throughout, the Afh muft be made fubfervient to 
the Oak : if it rife too fafl, it muft be cut dowq 
^o the ftub, as underwood : if alhcn ftands be left 
to draw up the young Oaks, they muft be lopt, 
^r taken down> the moment they afpirt to a fii^ 

pcriority, 



pcriority, or give the ncighbouxing plants ai^ Im- 
proper tendency. 

Whek die Oaks have acquired a fufficiem 
length of ftem, and have made good their canopy^ 
the affiftan^e of the Afhes will be no longer 
wanted s nor will they be any longer valuable zi 
underwood j they ought therefore to be entirely 
removed : and^ if their roots be grubbed up, 
the Oaks will receiye at once a frefli iupply of air 
^nd pafturagc. 

In bleak fituations, a qmcker growing and bet- 
ter feathered plant than the A^^ alFords more 
valuable protedion: the Scotch Fir^ kept under 
due fubjcftion, is eligible in this cafe. The Furze 
is fometimes made ufe of^ for this purpole : but 
the plant which we wi(h to recommend^ in pre- 
^rence to the laft, is the Broom ; as beiqg 
lefs o0enfiye^ and at the fame time more 
efficacious^ |ts feeds are readily procured; its 
growth is rapid ; it will brave the bleakeft aipeft i 
and the natural foftnefs of its foliage renders it 
fnofFenfive to work among, even in its taileft and 
|i^oft cix)wdcd ftate. 

The DvKfi of PoRTtANBi has found, that upon 
fhe bleak fandy fwells of Nottingham Forefti the 
Birch afford* a friendly protcftion to the Oak: 

and^ 
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and, when Wc cohfider the cdfy manner in which 
this plant may be raifed, the qukkneli of its 
growth, the flielter it gives, and its value, in many 
places, as aai underwood, weniuft allow great n^^rit 
in the choke. 

His Grace's plantations being carrkd on ii^a 
e {bale which is truly magnificeiit, and it beij^ ia 
the conducting of great undertakings, that ihe 
human inv^ntio/i is raifed to the higheft pitch, it 
would be unpardonable, in a work of this nature) 
to omit inferring the following Letter from Mr. 
Spe!eChlv, his Grace's Gardener, to Dr. HxtnteRu 
Editor of a late, edition of Evelyn's Sylva^ de* 
fcribing the manner, in which thefc plancations 
}^yc been conduced. 

We introditcc it, in this place, as the ftyle of 
planting it defctibes is peculiarly adajfKied to ratling 
GnovES againft Hangs, or acclivities of hilli 
The candour contained in the letter itfelf pre* 
pludes the neceflfity of apprizing our readers, that 
it is not calculated for a strong l£ve,l countUVji 
lior for railing Woods, in ^y fo^l or fttuation^ 

-.< Few l^oblemen plant n^ore than his 

I Grace the Duke of Portland; ai^d I think I may 
• fay, without vanity, none with greater fjccefs* 
t But as no msn fliould think of plaatiug 'v^ the very 



* txttntivt manner dtat wc do, before he b p»- 

* -irtdcd with wcU-ftockcd nurferies, it may not be 

* amirs, before I procxied further, to give a (hort 
' iketch of that neceflarybufinefs, as alfo do inform 

* you of the foil and fituation of our feat of phnt- 

* ing. The greatcft part of our plantation is on 

* that foil which in Nottinghamfliire is generally 
^ diflinguilhed by the name of Forcft land. It is a 
^ continuation of hills and dales i in fome places 

* the hiUs are very fteep and high j but in geoeral 
f the afccnfs ftrc gentle and eafy. 

* The foil is compofed of a mixture of fend and 

* gravel ; the hills abound moft wirii the latter, and 

* the vallies with the former, as the fmallcr particles 

* are by the wind and rains brought, from time to 

* time,>from the high grounds to the lower. It is 

* on the hilly grounds we make our plantadons, 

* which in rime will make the vallies of much 

^ greater value, on account of the iheker they , 
^ will afford. 

' After his Grace has fixed on fuch a part of 
5 this Foreft land as he intends to have planted, 
^ fome well fituated valley is chofcn (as near the 
f center of the intended plantations as may be) for 

* the purpofe of a nurfcry ; if this valley is fur- 
f rounded with hills on all fides but the fouth, fo 
? much the better* After having allotted a piece 

•of 
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^ of ground, confifting of as many acres as is con-* 
' venicnt for the purpofe, it is fehced about in futfh 
^ a manner as to keep out all obnoxious animals* 
^ At cither end of the nurfery are large boarded 

* gates, . as alfo a walk down the middle, wide 

* enough to admit carriages to go through, which 

* we find exceedingly convenient when we remove 

* the young trcfes from thence to the plantations. 
^ After the fence is completed, the whole is 

* tf enched (except the walk in the mkidle) about 
^ twenty inches deep, which work may be done 

* for about three pounds ten (hillings, or four 

* pounds,' per acre, according as the land is more 
^ or lefs gravelly ; this work is bed done in the 

* Ipring, when the planting feafon is over. If, 
' after the trenching, two or three chaldrons of 
f lime be laid on an acre, the land will produce an 

* excellent crop either of cabbages or tumeps, 

* which being eaten off by llieep in the autumn, 

* will make the land in fijac order for all fort§ of 

* tree feeds : but as the Oak is the fort of tree we 

< cultivate in general, I (hall confine myfclf parti- 

* cularly to our prefent method of raifing gnd 

* managing that moft valuable (pecics. In the 

< aptumn, after the cabbage or turneps are eaten 

* o(F, the ground will require nothing more than a 
« common digging. So foon as the acornj fall, 
? after being provided with a good quantity^^ we 
f fow them in the following manner : Draw drills 
m ^ with 
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* with a hoe in the fame manner as is praftifed foif 

* peafe^ and, fow the acorns therein fo thick ai 

* nearly to touch each other, and leave the Ipace of 

* one foot between row and row, and between every 

* fifth row leave the fpace of two feet for the alleys. 

* While the acorns are in the ground, great care 

* rhuft be taken to keep them from vermin, which 

* would very often make great havock among the 

* beds, if not timely prevented. Let this caution 

* Icrvc for moft other forts of tree feeds, . 



* After the acorns are *come up, the beds will 

* require only to be kept clean from weeds until 

* they want thinning; and as tlje plants frequently 

* grow more, in one wet ieafon, where the foil is 
« tolerably goodj than in two dry ones, where thtf 

* foil is but indifferent, the time for doing this is 

* beft afcertained by obfcrving when the tops of 

* the rows meet. Our rule is to thin them then, 

* which we ..do by taking away one row on each 

* fide the middlemoft, which leaves the remaining 

* three rows the feme diftance apart as the breadth 
^ of the alleys* In taking up thefc rows, wc ought 
^ to be anxk>ufly careful neither to injure the roots 
^ of the. plants recQOved, nor of thofe left on each 
*fide. The reft of the young Oaks- being now 
^ kit in rows at two feet apartj we let them again 

* ftand until thox" tops meet; then take up every 

* o&er«rpWy and leave the reft; in- rows four feet 

: * . * afunder/ 
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* aiundier, umtil they arrive fio the height o( about 
^ five feet) which is fidl as l^a^ a jEze as we ener 

* wiih to plant In taking up the two lafft &2»s, 

* our method is to dig a trench at the end of each 

* row full two feet deep, then tindermine the plants^ 
' and let them fall into the trench with their roots 

* entire* 

* And here let me obierve, that much, very 

* much, of their future fuccefs, depends on this 

* point of their being well taken up. I declare 
' that I (hould form greater hopes, from one hun- 

* dred plants well taken up and planted, than from 
^ ten times that number taken up and planfed in a 

* random manner ; befidcs, the lofs of the plants 

* makes the worlt method the moft expehfive. 

' But before I leave this account of o\ar method 

* of raifmg Oaks, I fliall juft beg leave to obferve, 
^ that we arc not very pardcular in- the choice of 

* acorns ; in my own opinion, it matters not from 
^ what tree the acorns arc gatheredi provided they 
'are good; for although theiti feems to he a 
' variety of the Englilh Oak, inrefpectto the form 

* of the leaf and fruit, alfo their c^mii^^ intaleaf at 

* different fcafons, with fome other marks of dif- 

* tinftion, yet I am of opinion; di«t they will; all 
' make good timber treos if prDpe;rfy managed^ 
< It is natural to fuppofc^ that a^- ttw:vv:ilLgltiw low 

* and 
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*-and fprcadihg in a hedge row ; on the* contrary, 

* It h very improbable that many fhoiiW grow fo 
*in a thick wood, where, in general, they draw one 
«* another up^ ftraight and tall. And I have ob* 

* fcrved, that the fame diftindlions hold good 

* amongft our large timber trees in the woods, as 

* in the low-fpreading Oaks in the hedge rows. 

* Though I have riot, as yet, taken notice of any 

* other fort-of tree but the Oak, yet we have a 

* great regard for, and raife great quantities of^ 
•'Beech, Larch, Spanifh Chefnut, Weymouth 

* Pine, and all forts of Firs, the Scotch excepted^ 

* as well as many other kinds, by way of thick- 

* enir^ the plantations while ybung; among which 

* the Birch has hitherto been in the greatcft efti- 

* mation, it being a quick growing tree, and taking 

* the lead of mod other forts on our poor fbrcft 

* hills ; and as we have an incxhauftible fpring of* 

* them in rfre wood«> where they rife of themfelvcs 
*'in abundance from feed, we at all times plant 
*'them- plentifbUy of different fees. As to the 
♦Elm and Aih, we plant but few of them on the 

* Foreft, riiough we raife great quantities of both, 

* but particularly the A(h, which being an ufeful 

* wood (but a bad neighbour among the Oaks), 

* we plant in places apart by itfelf. I fliall difmils 

* thii fubjeft concerning the management of our 

* nurferiesi after faying a word or two relating to 

* pruning : 
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^ {Huntng : we go over the whole of the young 
« trees m the nurfery every winter j but in this we 
^ do little more than (horten the ftrong fide fhoots^ 
' and take ofi^one of all fuch as- have double leads^ 

* Having^ thus pointed out the mode of forming 

* and managing our nurfcries^ I fhall now proceed 
« to the plantations. The fize of the plantations^ 
« at firft beginnings muft be in proportion to^ the 
« flock of young trees in the nurfery -, for to under-* 

* take to plant more ground than we have young 

* trees to go through with for thick plantations^. 

* would turn to poor account on our foreft hills. 
^ We always plant thicks as well as ibw plenti-^ 

* fully at the fame time, provided it be a feafon iri 

* which acoms can be had ; fo that all our plan-^ 

* tations anfwer in a few years as nurfcries to fuc-i 

* ceeding plantations* 

^ As to the form o^ the plantations, they zt6 

* very irregular i we fbmetimcs follow a chain of 

* hills to a very gr^at difVance ; fo that what wo 

* plant in one feafbq, which perhaps is fiicty^ 
' eighty, and fometimes an hundred acresj is no 
^ more than a part of one great defign« 

^ If the ground intexkled to be planted hai not 

* already been gpx into order for that purpofe^ id 
^ ihould be fenced about at kail a twelvemonthf 

* b€for« 
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^ Wore it is wanted to plant on^ and immediately 
^ got into order for a crop of turnips ; two chal- , 
^ drons of lime being laid oh an acre will be of 
^ great fcrvice, as it will not only be a means of 
^ procuring a better crop of turnips, but will bind . 

* the land after^vards, and make it fall heavy, 
^ which is ofgrcatuicwhen it comes to be planted^ 
^ as fome of the foreft land^is fo exceedingly 

* light as to be liable to be blown from the roots of 

* the youn^ trees after planting : therefore we find . 
'^ it to be in the beft order for planting about two 
' years after it has been plowed lip from pafhirfe, 

* before the turf is too far gone to a ftate of decay. 
' K will be rieceflary to hare a part of the tumipa 

* eaten olFfoon in the autumn, in order to get the 

* ground into readinels for early planting j for we 

* find the forward planting generally fucceeds the. 
<befl/ 

- ^ After the turnips are eaten off, we plow tlic . 

* ground with a double- furrow trenching plow. 
^ made for that piirpofe, which, drawn by fix 

* horfes, turns up the ground completely to the 

* depth of twelve or thirteen inches : this deep 
^ plowing is of great fervice to the plants at the 

* firflt, and alio fave^ a great deal of trouble in, 
« fhSiking the holes. After the plowing is finiflied,. 
^ ,we divide the ground into quarters for the planting 

* by ridings. It will be a difficult matter to def- 

Vot.L/ M «cribe 
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* cribe the laying oiit the ground for this porpofe, 

* efpecially where there is fuch a variety of land 
^ as \ve have oh the foreft ^ much depends on the 
^ tafte of the perfon employed in this ofHce, Be- 

* twecn the hills, towards the outfides of the plan- 
^ Nations, we frequendy leave the ridings from 

* fixty to an hundred yards in breadth, and con- 
y tra6t them tov/ards the middle of the woods, to 
^ the breadth of ten or twelve yards ; and on the 
' tops of the hills where there are plains, we frc- 

* quehtly leave lawns of an acr6 or two, which 

* 'makes a pleaiing variety. 

'In fome of them we plant the Cedar of Liba- 

* nus at good diftarices, fo as tp form irregular 

* groves i and this fort of tree feems to thrive to 

* admiration on the foreft-land. On the outfides of 

* the woods, next to the ridings, we plant Ever-' 

* greens, as Hollies, Laurels, Yews, Junipers, &c.. 

* and thefe \<re difpofe of in patches, fomerimes 

* the feveral forts entire, at other times we intcf- 
' mix them for variety; but not fo as to make a 

* regular fcreen or edging. Our defign in the dif- 

* tribution of thefe plants, is to make the outfides of 
^ the woods appear as if fcalloped with Evergreens 
^intermixed fometiiiies with rare trees, as the 

* Liriondehdron Tulipfera^ or 'Virgrhian Tulip- 

* tree, &c. 

^ After 
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* ' After the ground is laid out into quarters for 
•* pknting, we affign certain parts to Beech> Larch, 
^ Spanifti Chcfnuts, &c. Thefe we plant inirregu- 
/ lar patches here ind there, throughout the planta- 

* tions, which, when the trees are in leaf, has the mpft 

* pleafing efFedt, on account of the diverfity of 
**lhadcs; efpccially in fuch parts of the foreft 

* whci:e four, five, and fometiraes more of the large 

* hill-points meet in the fame valley, and tend, as it 
^* wcre> tp the fame center. 

• * After thofc patches are planted, ok* marked 

* out for that purpofc, we then proceed to the 
^planting in general. We always begin with 
^' planting the largcft young trees of every fort, and 
.'end our work with thofe of the fmalleft fizc: 

^ were we to proceed otherwife, the making a 

* hole for a larger fized tree, after the fmall ones 
.' are thick planted, would caufe the greatcft con- 
' fufion. 

* Birch is generally the fort of tree we make 

* our beginning with, which we find will bear to be 
.* removed with great fafety, atthe height of fix or 
,*.feven feet, though we commonly plant rather 
.* under than at that fize. This fort of tree we 

* are always fupplied with from our plantations of 

* five or fix years growth. But before I proceed 
'to the taking them up, it will be proper to in- 

Ma *form 
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* form ydu, that in the planting feafon wc &tid6 

* oUr hands into four clafles, which wc ttrrti 

* Takers-up, Pruriers, Carriers, and Planters : and 

* here I fliall defcribe the feveral methods of doing 

^ this work* 

• > 

^ First, in taking tip we |iave the fame dart? th 
^ take up with good roots in the plantations^ as w£M 

* recommended in the nurfery, though we caiindt 

* purfue the fame method j but in both places, fa 
' foon as the plants are taken up we bed them in 

* the ground in the following manner t Dig a trench 
« ^t leaft fifteen inches deep, and fet the young 

* trees therein with their tops aflant, covering the 
« roots well as we go along, and almoft halfway 

* up the ftem of the plants, with the earth that 

* comes out of a fecond trench, which we fill in the 

* like manner, and fo proceed on till we have . a 

* load more or lefs in a heap, as may be convenient 
«' to the place from whence they were taken. In 

* our light foil this trouble is but little, and wc 

* always have our plants fecure, both from their 

* roots drying, and their fufFering by froft. Wc 
« have a low-wheeled waggon to 'carry them from 
« the heaps, where they are bedded, to the pruners, 

* and generally take two loads every other day* 

* When they arrive, the planters, pruners, &c^ all 

* aflift to bed them there, in the fame manner a» 

* before defcribcd. Wc have a portable Ihed for 

' the 
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» the pruners to work under, which is alfo conve-r 

* nicnt for the reft of the work-people to take 
^ flicker under in ftormy weather. From the 
^ above heaps the plants are taken only fo faft a$ 
^ they are wanted for pruning, which work wc 
^ thus perform : Cut off all the branches clofc to 

* the ftem to about half the height of the plant^ 

* fluHtening the reft of the top to a conical form in 

* proportion to the fize of the plant ; and in prun- 

* ing of the roots, we only cut off the extreme partg 

* that have been bruifed by the taking up, or fiich 
^ as have been damaged by accident, wifhing at a}} 
^ (imcs to plant with as much root a3 can be bad, 

^ As ibonas they arc pruned they are taken to 
- ^ the planters, by the carriers, who are generally e^ 

* fct of boys, with fome of the worft of the Ubour.^ 

* en. The planters go in pairs ; one makes the 
^ holes, and the other fcts and treads the plants 
^,faft, which work they commonly do by turns, 

* In making of the holes we always take care to 
^ throw out all die bad foil that comes from the 

* bottom; if the planting be on the iide of g hill^ 
^ we lay the bad foil on the lower fide of the hde, 
^ fb as to form a kind of bafon -, for without this 

* care our plants would lofe the advantage of fuch, 
f rains as fell haftily. We at all times make the 

* holes fufficiently large, which is done with grea$ 
f ^ af?cr Qur deep plowing. 

M 3 ^Beforb 
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* Before we fct the plant, we throw a few^ade-^ 
^jfiih of the top foil into the hole, fetting the pltoC 

* thereon with its top rather inclining to the weft f 

* then fill up the l^ole with the beft top foil, taking 
f care that it clofes well with the roots, let:ving iia 
^ part hollow. When the hole is well filled up, 
^ one of the planters treads and feftens the tree 
' firmly with his feet, while his partner proceeds ta 
f make the next hole. 

f The faftemng a tree well is a material article 
f in planting ; for if it once becomes loofe, the 
5 continuAl motion which the windoccafions,isfui;e\ 
' to deftroy the fibres as faft as they are produced, 
' which muft end in the deftru6tion of the plant, if 
' not prevented. It is to guard againft this inconve- 
5 niency that we take off fo much of the top, as 
5 has been defcribed in the arriclc of pruning. 

* We pknit about three or four hundred Birches' 
f -of the large lize on an acre, znd nearly the feme 
'tiiimber of the firft-fized Oaks; we alfo pknjt 
There and there a Beech^ Larch, Spanifli -Chcfnut, 
^ &c. exclufive of th^ patches of the fdd forts of 
« frees before planted* We then proceed w plant 
*- plentifully of the fecond and kfler-iized Oaks; 
« and laft of all a great number of the fmall 
f 'Birches, which are procured from the woods at 
« about three fhillings or three ftillings and fixpenc^ 
^ * per 
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* per thoyfand : thefe we remove to the fucceed- 

* ing plantations after the tcrip .of five or |ix years. 
^ Of the feveral fizes of the different kinds of 
^ trees, we generally plant upwards qf two thou? 

* fand plants upon an acre of land, all in an irregu^ 

* lar manner. 

* After the planting is fipiflicd, we then fow 

* the j^corns (provided it be a feafon that they can 

* be had) all over the j^^fation, except amongft 

* the Beech, Larch, &c. in the afbrefaid patches. 

* Great care ftiould be taken to prefervc the acorns 
^ intended fbr this purpofc, as they ;*re yery fub-. 

* je^ to fprowt, fefppcially fqon after gathering > 
' the bcft method is to li^y them thin in a dry airy 
' place, ^nd give them frequent turnings. We 

* fow thefe acorns in fhort drills of about a foot 

* in leogth, which wori^ is done very readily by 
' two men',, one with the acorns, the other with a 
^ hoc for the purpofe of making the drills anct 

* covering the feed. 

**W£ are of opinion that the plants produced 

* from thefe acorns will at laft make the bell trees i 
^ however, I will not pretend to fay how that may 

* be, as the Oaks, tranfplanted fmall, grow 

* equally well for a number of years : but it is 

* probable that a trqc with its tap-root undifturhed 
^ may, ip the end, grow to a much larger fize, 

. M 4 ^ Aft?i\ 
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* After die whole is finifhcd to a convenient? 
' diftance round the pruners, we then remove their 

* Ihed to a fecond ftation, and there proceed in the 

* like manner^ and fb on till the whole be finilhed, 

* It would be well to get the planting done by 

* the end of February, elpecially for trees of the 
^ deciduous kind s but from the difappointment^ 
' we meet with, occafioned by the weather, we arc 
f fometimcs detained to a l»ter feafon, 

' I HAVE feveral times made trial of twelve op 

* fourteen kinds of American Oaks fent over to 

* his Grace in great quantities. I fowed them in 
^ the nurfety^ and alfo in the beft and moft Ihcl- 

* tercd parts of the plantations. In both places 

* they come up vciy plentifully; but I now find 
f that feveral of the forts will not ftand the feverity 

* of our winters, and thofe that do make fo fmall 
^ a progrefs as to promife no other cncouragemcnC 
^ than to be k^pt as cyriofiti^?. 

^ Towards the end of April, wheq the ground 
^ is moift, it will be a great fervice to go over the 

* whole plantations, and fatten all fuch trees as arc 

* become loofe fince their planting : after this, 

* nothing more >yill be required till the' month of 
< June, when we again go over the whole with 
f hoes, cutting off only the taij-growing weeds j^ 
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f for the fooner the ground gets covered wjth grafi, 
^ in our light foil^ fo much the better. 

^ I OWN there is (bmething flovenly in the ap^ 

* pearance of this method, and on fome landij I 
^ would recommend keeping the ground cleaii 
^ hoed lor fome time at firft, as alfo planting in 
^ rows, which in that cafc would be neceflary* 
^ More than once I have tried this method on our 

* foreft hills, and always found, after every hoeing, 
^ that the foil was taken ^way by the fucoeeding 

* winds into the valleys, 

' Besidbs this inconvenience, the reflcdion of 

* our fandy foil b fo very great, that we find the 
f plants ftand a dry feafon much better m our prc- 
^ fent method, than in the former : and whoever 
f fancies that grafs wi)l choak and deftroy feedling 
f Oaks, will, after a few years trial, find himfolf 
f agreeably miftaken; J have even recommended 

* the fowing the poorer parts of the hills with furze 
f or whin feed, as foon as they are planted: wc 

* have fometimes permitted the furze to grow in 
f the plantations by way of (belter for the game, 
f which though it feems to choak and overgrow 
5 the Oaks for fome time, yet after a few years 
f we commonly find the beft plants in the ftrongeft 
f beds of whins. This flicws how acceptable 
i |heltcr is to the Qajm whilft young > and expe- 

' ricncif 
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* riencc fhewfi us, that the O^k would make but a 

* flow progrels on the forcft hills for a" number of 

* years at the firft, wereic not for fome kind nurfes ; 

* and the Birch feems to anfwerthat purpofe* the 

* heft, as I have already obferved, 

* The fevieral forts of Fir trees, from appparaace, 
vfecm to promifc a greater Ihelteri but on the 

* foreft land they do not grow fo faft as the fbrmer,^ 

* and what is worfe, the Oak will not thrive u/idep 

* them, as they do immediately under the Birch. 

* Where a plantauon is on a plain, a fcreen of' 

* Firs for its boundary is of lingular nfe, but 'the 
5 fituation of the foreft land denies i^ this ad- 

* vantage. 

* We continue to cut down the tall growing 

* weeds two or three times the firft fummer, ijind 
^ perhaps once the next, or fecond feafon after 
i planting ; which is all that we do in refped^ to 

* cleaning. The nejtt winter lifter pfeating,, we 

* fill up the places with frelh plants where they 

* have mifcarried 5 afrer which there is little tp be 
« done till about the fourth or fifch' year ; by which 
1 time ti^ fmaU-fized Birth, and feedling Oaks, 
f wi|ll be grown to a proper fize for tranfplanting : 
f in the thinning of thefe due care muft be had 
? not tp t^e too many away in o|ie feafon, but^^ 
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* being properly managed, there will be a fupply 

* of plants for at Icaft half a do2;en years to come. 

* About the fame time that the lefler-fized 

* Birch wanes thinning, the large ones will require 

* to have their lower branches taken off, fp as to 

* keep them from injuring the Oaks ; and fhis is 
^ the firft profit of our plantations, the Birch wood 
' being readily bought up by the broom makers. 
^ This pruning we continue as often as required, 
^ till the Birches are grown to a fufficicnt fize to 
*, make raik for fencing; we then cut them down 
^ to make room for their betters, 

. * By this time the Oaks will be grown to the 
^ height of twelve or fourteen feet, when they draw 
^ themfclves up exceedingly faft : each plant feems 
*^s it were in a Hate of ftrife with its i^ighbovr, 
f.and in a ftriftfenfe they are fo, and on no other 

* terms than, life for lifei and he whofe fate it is to 
f be once over-topped, is foon after compelled to 
f give up the conteft for even 

* Af TER the Birches arc cut down, there is 
f DCdung more to be done but thinning the Oaks;^ 
f from time to time, as. may be required, and cuc- 

* ting off their dead branches as frequendy as may 
^*be neccffary. We are very caudous in doing 
^.thc former, knowing w^U that if we can but once 

^ obtai^ 
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' obtain length of timber, time will bring it into 
^ thicknefs i therefore >ye let thcni grow vcrjr cloft 

* together for the f^rft fifty years. 

* And here it may not be improper to obferve 

* the progrefs the Oak makes with us, by defcribing 

* them in two of pur plantations, one of twency- 

* eight, the other of fifty years growth. In the 

* former they are \n general About twenty-five or 
' ^ twenty-fix feet in height^ and in girth about 

* eighteen inches: tfip trees in the latter, planted 

* in 1725, are fomethin^ more than fix?y feet in 
^ height, and in girth a little above three feet \ an4 
^ thefe trees are in general about fifty feet in thq 
^ bole, from which you will eafily conceive the 
^ fmallnefi of their tops, even at this age, 

* It would be a difficult matter to defcribe their 
^ farther progrefs w.ith any degree of certainty^j 

* therefore let it fufiice to fnake this laft obfcfs^ 
< vation on them in their mature ftate. ■ 

^ Welbeaky 16 JunCy 1775. 

This valuable Paper does Mr. Speechley grea^ 
credit. On the fpecies of Plantingy whjch he her^ 
dcfcribcs, it is in itfeif a Treatife. 

But it fl:rikes u^ forcibly, that much of the cxr 
pence of thp great and laudable undertaking, which 

• is 
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fc the iubjeft of it, might have been faved,^ by 
/owing the tree feeds on the fitcs to be wo6ded^ 

We are fully aware of the impropriety of keep- 
ing, in a loofe pulvcrous ftate, the intervals of tree 
plants, on a blowing fand, and in an expofed fitu- 
ation ; but, in the method we have mentioned, as 
being praftifed in the Midland Counties, of fowing 
the tree feeds with corn, or of depofiting them \ii 
the turf of grafsland„ this ill effeft of light fandy 
land is avoided* 

WjERE we to recommend a practice for the Sand 
hills of Sherwood Foreft, or for any other fite of a 
fimiiar nature, it would be that of preparing, the 
f(»l, by a clean fallow, for rye ; fowing or dibbling 
in the tree feeds 5 mixing thof^ of the timber trees 
and the nurfe plants promifcuoufly. Or in alternate 
drills ; and, having previoufly guarded the feedlin^ 
plants, by fufficient fences, to let them remain, un- 
^er the Ihclter of the ftubble and the weeds that 
might fpring up, until the plants were fufEcicntly 
confpicuous, to afcertain their fuperabundance or 
deficiency : and, having then filled up the vacancies, 
tvith the fupernumerary plants of fuch"^ parts as 
jihight be too thickly ftocked,— fetting out the 
whole at proper difbinces, as a field' of turnips or 
^f feed rape is fee out,— let them rernaix^, until 
liiturc thinnings, or cutting be required. 
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On all foils, and perhaps in every cafe whcrh 
the furface is occupied by a free clean fward, de- 
pofiting the tree feeds, particularly acorns, among 
the roots of the grafs, will, we are of opinion, be 
found the moft eligible practice. . This may be 
done, either by raHiftg up a tongue of the fward, 
and putting the acorn under it, as was praftifed 
with fuccefs, ih one ihf^ance, in Warwickfliirc * ; 
or by inferting them with the common dibble ; or 
by prefTing them into the turf, while wet, with a 
roller, or with the foot. The acorn will rife, the 
firft fummer, eight or ten inches high, and ftrilcc 
down a ropt a foot or more in depth ; thus bidding 
defiance to the grafles and moft of the herbaceous 
tribes f . However, in bleak fituations, where 
fibrous- rooted nurfe plants may be required, this 
mode of cultivation may be the lefs eligible. 

There is one circumftance obfervable, in se- 
MiNATiNG THE OAKj which is not, wc bclicve, 
fufficiendy attended to. It fhould never be ac« 
tempted (unlefs in extraordinary cafes) When acorns 
are not abundant. It is not the extra coft of 
•acorns, or the difficulty of procuring them^ fb mucK 
as the difficulty of preierving them fi;om vermin,^ 

which 

• SeethcRuliAt Economy of the Midland Cotrg* 
T1E3, Vol. ii. p. ^98. 

f S«c as above, page 3o8« 
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which renders this precaution requifite. In a 
plentiful year, when every wood and every Hedge- 
row is ftrewed with acorns, thofe which are lodged 
in the foil are lefs liable to their ravages. 

It may be ncedlefs to obferve, that the greater 
q\iantity there is fown, in any one place, the lefs 
will be the proportional damage. Hence, fifty, 
or a hundred bulhcls, fown in the field, are 
morfe likely to be 'preferved, than a few in a nur- 
fery bed. And, for a fimilar reafon, it may be 
prudent to fow the margins of a field thicker 
than the area, where fewer enemies may be ex- ; 
pcfted. 

It now only remains to mention the plan- 
tations OF THE HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND,—- 

which have, of late years, fpread with aftonifliing 
rapidity. There are few men of large property, 
within the Highlands, or on their margins, who 
have not fet out their millions of tree plants, arid 
converted, perhaps, their hundreds of acres to a 
ftate of woodland ; and this, in places where, 
twenty years ago, not a ftick was feen franding. 

About .fifty years fince, much planting was 
done on two of the principal eftates of the High- 
lands, thofe of Athol and Breadalbane. But 
the fpirit did not difFufe itfclf, until many years 
after that tim^/ The 
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TuEjpecies of plantation, found in this qmritf . 
t)f the ifland, is uniformly the grove, on the rugged 
fides, and on the lower liages, of the mountains, 
'f he fite is generally too fteep, arid alwa3rs too 
rough and ftoncy, to admit of being prepared with 
the plow. And th^ furfkee being generally Co- 
vered with heath, or other coarfe mountain plants 
/owing the tree feeds on the fites, is feldom, wc 
believe, attempted: planting being the univerfal 
J>ra£bice ; at leaft, fo far as has fallen within oui^ 
own notice or informadcJri* 

Tut/piciey of plant has been, too generally^ tkd 
KATiVE FiH ; except on the lower, better-foiled 
fites, where the Oak, and other deciduous trees 
have been propagated. Of late years^ however; 
the Larch has been the favorite phnt; it having' 
been found to thrive on the nioft barren foils, anc{ 
in the bleakeft arid moft expofed fituations, in i 
manner fuperior even to the native Pine ! And 
its timber has been proved to be of infinitely 
greater Value. In water work,- as well as in grouncf 
w©rk,-*^the,*beft tefts of the quality of timber,-^ 
the Larch has been found fingularly durable. 

Till, method of planting varies, with the age aikj 
the nature of the plant, \<rith che ftate^ of th^ grounciy 
aijd with the flcill of the planter.^ 

Seei>-< 
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§e£di:ing plants arc put in, with a dibble. 
Or with a chop or chops of a fpadc, b the frceft 
and bcft parts of the foil. But, for nurfery plants, 
whichj when the furface is much encumbered with 
tall' heath, are often planted, we underftand*,— 
Holes are made with the fpade -, firft ftriking ofl^ 
befteath the furface, the heath and other natural 
produce ; and, then, digging a pit, proportioned to 
Ac fiaJe of the given plant* 

On planting the common Fir, in thefe holes, the 
mold that has been raifed is reduced with the 
fpade, and returned into the jMti acrofs the 
center of which a deep wide gafli or cleft is opened, 
with the fpade flruck down to the bottom of the 
hole I and the roots of the plant thrufl into this 
cleft ; which is clofcd by treading the foil on either 
fide of it; the whole operation being, in this cafe, 
performed by the fame pcrfbn. 

Birt, in planting the Larch and other trees, in 
thefe pits, two perfons are employed ; the one to 
hold the plant, the other to reduce the mold and 
bed the roots, in the ordinary manner. 

This extra coft of planting may have deter- 
mined fome in favor of the Fir; but, when the 

• Not having remained in the Highlands, during the plant- 
ing feafon, we ipeak h^re, from information^ 

Vol. i N fuperior 
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fuperior value of the Larch is taken into the acT^ 
ciount, the iaving will becamc> in the end, a fcriom 
lofs. 

A STRIKING proof of the superiori'Ty of the 
Larch, in waterworks ^ occurreci on the cfiate of 
AthoL A weir, or river dam, which, while c<m-- 
ftrufted with Oak, required to be renewed or re-, 
paired, every four or five years, was formed with 
Larch ; and, in 1792, had ftood nine or ten years » 
the timber, then, remaining in a found firm ftate* 
In the charafter o£ gate pojis^ too, the Larch har 
b?en found to be fingularly durable* 

'It is fomewhat aftonifhing, that> feeing the fuc-^ 
cefs of the Larch on the eftate of Athol, during- 
the'laft half century, its propagation Ihould not 
have fpread more rapidly. There is probably 
more Larch timber, now, on that eftate, than m 
the reft of the ifland. In 1792, His Grace the 
Duke of Athol (we fpeak from the higheft «i- 
thority) was polleflcd of a thoufand Larch trcesjt 
then growing on his eftates of t)unkeld and 
BMr only, of not lefs than two to four tons of 
timber each^* and had, at that time, a million 
Larches, of different fizes, rifing rapidly on his 

eftate.Thefealone,IF PR OPERLY TRAINED V 

would fupply the Britifh navy with fliip timber, for 



• Sec page 143. 
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a length of yearsi Shduld the Ipiric ot propa- 
gating the Larch continue, nay, were it to expire 
iatthiitime (1795), the 'Highlands of Scotland^ 
donej will henceforwaiti be able to. fumifli Ae 
whole commerce of the Ifland wkh timber for ins 
fhipping. 

It is hot, therefore, 6n the niOiintains of Stfot- 
larid, we now refcommkcnd, with eager foKcitude, the 
projpagation of the Larchi We have lands in 
England, and nearef to our ihip yards, which will 
probably pay a hundred fold in Larch, compared 
with any other crop they are capable of producing* 
We meani generally, the barren heathy furfaces 
Which octupy no inconfiderable portion of the 
kingdom ; but more particularly, the firigularly 

IK1?E11TILB FLATS 6t JlBATrf, in the SOUTHERN 

COUNTIES of Surrey, Suficx, and Hampftiirei 
lands which, at prcfenti lie in a mannef ufclefs to 
the dottimunity j yet on which we have fcen the 
Larch iifing with luxuriance 1 . 

It thefe Waftes Ihould be planted j>fogrcflivcly^ 
with the Larch, and their produce properly 
TRAILED FOR SHIP BUILDING, the fe- 
verai yjlrds of Portfmoulh, Deptford, Chatham, 
ice. to which it mlghti at all times, be fafely and 
readily conveyed by inland navigation, could not 
i^tperiencc; .a want of timber, for age^ to come. 

N 2 Wer'S" 



Were Other waftcs o£ a fimilar nature, lying in 
diiSrrent parts .oC l^e Mand,. particukHy the 

MOUNTAfN BROWS of thc ENOLXSHHiCHLAlf DS, ill' 

Yark:llare,Weftmorelaod>&c. andalfb tbeConaih^ 
and Devonifaire iMouniiins, with ^the Welch and 
Salopian Hills, together with other barren heights; 
at prcfcnt merely blank furfkces, which lie a dif- 
grace fO the politic At, as yfd\ a$ the Rural 
Economy of the kingdom , converted tq the 
fame valuable purpofe, a fupply -of foreign timhcc 
might, in half a ccntiiry, become ^nneccf&ry ; and 
diis, without any,Jor but an inconfidenJ^k, abridg'*^ 
ipent of Agricultural produce, 

Th£ Larch not' only flouriflies in bleak and 
barren fites, but encrbasbs with a rapidity un^. 
known to every other durable wood. In the 
grounds^ of Blair of Athol, we meajfured a 
Larch, which, at five feet high, girted upwards of 
eight feet, and contained by eftimatfon four tons of 
timber; which Larch, by the indiiputable evi- 
dence of a pcrfon who remembered its being 
plantedj^was not, a;t the. time we meafured it^ 
i792>. fifty-four years old. An<t u DvsKEti^i 
we meafurcd another, of very little more than fifty 
years old^ which girted> at the fame height, eight 
feet fix inches; its height near a bundled feet, and 
i($ contents from four tx> fire tons of timber. 

We. 
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We arc not apt to be carried away by novel 
ideasy and upftart pra£biccs ; on the contrary, 
iccing the falfe bafis on which they too frequently 
reft, we may rometime3, perhaps^ remain in doub^ 

^when we ought to decide : but, believing this to be 
the fafer conduft, we adhere, and mean to adhere, 
$0 bur principle. Nevertheless, in thf tnultitudc 
of evidences whichhave occurred to us, in favor of 
the tree now under notice, we ftpd fufflcient ground 
for decifion ; and we think it right to lo^ no time, 

Jn recommending it to the attention of men of 
property^ in every diftrfft of the*lflan3, in i^hich 
J>arren heathy |ands ate fopi>df 
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AFTE^R whut has been re^rommended, in th^ 
foregoing Se^ons, with regard to the railing of 
WOODS and pi^ovis, fcarcely anything remains to 
be add^d, herCj-rcfpefting Coppices; the propif 
culture beM}g fimilar, in the fpveral cafes, 

^ T«E MODERH COppiCES O^ KjNT (WC IpCak 

more particularly of the diftriift of Maidftone), 
raifed for^the purpoff^ of hop poles, are chiefly of 
^ apd Cbefnut ; which are generajly cultivated m 
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r(/^j ; the intervals bei^g kept clean, as thofe of 
hop grounds ; and the profits arifing ffom (hena is 
alrnqft incredible. 

One particular in the Kentiih pra&ice deierws^ 
nctlce. To kec^ the intervals free from weeds^ 
and the /rf/ mlfow, they are thipkljr ctmered te^ 
" hgf binesj*"^tht fkalksi of hops as freed from the 
poles,-T-:an4 with good cfftd. When thefc bines 
haye perforipe4 their office, and are become fuf- 
ficicn0y tender for the operation, they arc dqg 
undif r as manure, Furze, Broom, dr roygh buiheS| 
might be ufed in (hp fame yitent^on, 

Ik raising a coppice, as in cultivating any 
other fpccies .pf woodland, thp firft bufmefs is tq' 
regulate the plants \ to fet them out, at proper dif- 
tances, where they are top thick> Suid to ftll up the 
vacant fpaces with jhc fujpernumcrary plants, 

Something, tpo^ may afterwards be done, by 
judicious /iW»»/iif J i butlefsin coppices, than in 
the other .twO fpccie? of woodland. However, 
where the demand pf the country calls for the larger 
articles- of coppice ware^ many ftakes, binding 
rods, &c. may be cut out, with adv^tagc tp the 
free-fhooting plants, l?ft to gro\y up, to fupply the 
piaricets.of the given diftridi \vhic|i will ever deter- 
mine the SPECIES of COPPICE WOOD. ScCp. U9, Ojlld 

(iic,;jSf£ciES OF underwood, p. 130. On5 
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• One fpecies of coppice wood, however, require? 
CO be particidarly noticed ; as its ufes are adapted 
to every diftrift : namely, the Ozi£dl 5 which, in 
low moift fituations, may be cultivated, on a fmall 
fcale at leaft, with great advantage to every farm 5 
for binders, thatching rods, hurdles, edders, ftakes, 
rake handles, fithe handles, and other utenfils of 
hulbandry, and for poles aod rail? of ^njoft any 
length *• 

In cultivating the Ozier, as a coppice wood^ on 

tnoift mo6ry fites, the firft ftep is to throw the foil 

N 4 into 

* W1LI.0W Pollards are ufeful in the fame intendon; 
hat do not afford fuch a length and cleannefs of flem* as aclofe 
coppice. Neverthelefs, they are planted, with great profit, 
by the iides of brooks and rivulets, pafling through meadowy 
and marfhy grounds, in many parts of the Ifland^ and might, 
iin many oth^r;s, be pUi^ted with equal benefit* 

A;i error, too frequently .committed, in planting; WHIow 
poles for Pollards, is to fet them within the banks of the 
rivulet or brook ; to the future injury of its channel : a prac- 
tice whiph no commiilipn of fe^ers^ or manor inc^aefl, fhou^d 

fulFcr, 4 

The proper fituatiO|n for thefe PQl]ar4s ii fame feet, not 
lefs than half a rod, from the brink of the channel : a iituation» 
which the Salix tribe in general prefer ; the roots foon reach 
|Lhe moiflure, and thus gain a double range of pailurage. 1% 
this fituatibn, too, the trees afford a falutary (hade to cattle in 
)iot weather^ 'without danger to themfelves, or injory to tho 
fh3^^el, or it$ banl^s. 
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into beds, fo as to lay the furface fufficieiitly dry i 
the Ozier difliking an unfound fituation. 

This work fhouid be done in autUmn> when the 
foil, having had all the fummer to grow firm in, 
will ftand to the fpade; and the fides of the 
trenches will then be lc6 liable to give way than 
ihty would, in the fpring, when the foil is filled 
like a fponge with water ; which ouzing outi fi*om 
beneath the beds, into the new-made trenches, 
their fides become undermined i and can never, 
afterwards, be made to ftand properly : on the 
contrary, if the trenches be opened in autumn, 
and the mold which comes out of them be ufed iq 
filling up the hollows, and laying the furface even 
ai^d round, the winter's raiqs will not pafs through 
thp foil, but will run ofi^ the furface, and rather 
affift in ?ftabli(hing the b^ds^ than in rendering 
them tender. 

lu March, the b?ds being firmly eftabliftied, 
^nd their furfacf s in good working order, the foil 
ihoulc} be thoroughly trenched with the fpade, an4 
truncheons inferted, ^ 

T^E fefs fliould be'put in, about twQ feet from 
each other^ and a pota^oe plant may be dibbled 
into the penter of each interfpac^* Puring fummer, 

th« 
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the furface (hould be kept clean hoed, and th^ 
potatoes earthed up, from Goie to time. 

In autumn, after the potatoes arc taken up, the 
foil ought to be .drawn towards the roots of the 
plants, leaving channels between them to carry oflT 
the winter's rains. The enfuing Ipring, the plants 
muft be looked over, and fuch as have failed flioukl 
be replaced with frefh ftrong fets. 

After this, Jittle more will be neceffary than 
keeping down the taller weeds : if, however, in 
the courfe of three or four years, the plants do not 
ggin entire pofleffiori of the foil, by overcoming 
the weeds and graflincfs, they muft be cut down to 
|he ftub, the interfpaces dug, the rubbifh of the 
furface turned in, and the roots of the plants freed 
from incumbrance?, with the hoe ; A iecond crop 
pf potatoes may be takep, and the former treat-, 
jnent repeated. 

' Thus hr as to the Coppice : we will conclude 
this feftion with fome oblcryations on what i3 
termed the Ozier bed ; kept for the particular 
purpoie of th^ basket maker. 

Notwithstanding the Ozier is ufuaUy planted 
near water, we have good reptfon to believe it af- 
f^dls ^ found^ if not a dry foil The places it 

moft 
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moit delights in are drained moors^ and the bank^ 
of krge rivers, both of which are peculiarly dry 
fituations: it has 110 difltke, however, to being 
flooded occafionally, but fcems to be invigorated 
by fuch irrigation: therefore, the fand bank$, 
which we frequently fce thrown up by the fides of 
rivers, and which fometimes lie for half a century 
before they become profitable, are peculiarly eli- 
gible to be converted into Ozicr ground?. 

The method of plandng an Ozier ground i^ 
this: The foil being laid perfeftly dry, and its 
fiffface made thoroughly clean,, cuttings, of the 
lecond or third year's growth, and about twelve 
inches long, are planted in drills, about two feet 
and a half afunder, in the month of March. Thp 
cuttings ought to be thnjft feven or eight inches 
deep, leaving four or five inches of head above 
ground. 

The intervals (hould be kept ftirrcd with 9 
fmall plow J or, the firft year, a crop of potatoes 
may be taken s the drills, in either cafe, muft be 
kept perfcdlly clean with the hand hoe ; and, at 
the approach of winter, the intervals fhoi^d be 
§Jit, and the mold thrown to the rootsof the young 
plants, in order to lay them dry and warm, during 
winten 
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. 1m fpriiig, it will be well to trim off the firft 
year's fhoots (though not neccflary), and replace 
|he plants which h^ve failed^ with freOi cuttings. 

Th? fecond dimmer, the interval miift be kep? 
ftirrcd, the drills hoed, and the plants earthed up, 
gs before, againft winter. 

Thb enfuing fpring, the ftools muft agdn be 
cleared i although the twigs, as yet, will be of litdc 
value* But the third cutting they will produce 
marketable ware, and will increafe, in quantity and 
value, until the profits arifing from them will be 
almoft incredible. In fituations which the Ozier 
afFcfts, and la countries where the twigs are iu 
demand, Ozier grounds have been knpwn to pay 
ap annual rent of ten pounds an acre ! Under 
ordinary circumftances, they will, if properly ma* 
naged, pay four or fine* 

In Yorklhire, the ^ wands*' are fold bjMihe bun- 
dle i but in Gloceftcrfhire, where Ozier grounds 
abound, upon the banks of the Severn, the ground? 
are let, under leafe, to bafket makers, who keep 
up the fences, and take upon themfelves the entire. 
];;4nagement, during (he term of the Icafe, 
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SECTION THE fOUIlTH, 

W O O P Y WASTES; 



NO inconfidcrablc part of the face of thi? 
crountry, taken coUeAivcly, is disfigured by lantb 
bcaiing this defcription*; the remedy, howcvcri 
\^ eafy, apd the difgracc may fooft be rcmoyed. 

If the foil and fituation be favorable to graft 
or arable produce, grub up the bulhes, and clear 
away the rubbifti i but, on the contrary, if the 
land, either from its own nature, or from the pror 
portion of woodinefs whiclv has already got poC- 
feffion of its furfacc, can be more profitably con- 
verted info Woodland, fill up the vafant ipaces, \r\ 
die following iiwnncr ; 

The firfl: bufinefs is to ftnce it round^ and th? 

next to cut down the ynderwood to the ftub, and 

[ fet up the timber trees. If the vacancies be fmail;^ 

they ought to be trenched with the fpade ^ if large, 

ihcy may be fallowed with the pjow s or, in either 

cafe, 

• Sfcpag?U9. 
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cafe, the plants may be put in, without any other 
preparation, than digging holes to receive them : 
however, with this kind of management, fuccefi 
can only be iopeil for, while under fiat it may be 
Jocund. 

. The Ipedes of wood and the mode of propa- 
gation depend upon locality, and the i^ecics of 
plantation required. If underwood be an objcA, 
the fmaller chafnis may be filled up, by layering ; 
' for which ptirpofe young (hoots ought to be left, 
when the brulh wood is felled, for layers : if timber 
alone be the defired objeft, fecdling plants may be 
put in, and acorns or other feeds dibbled in the 
intcrfpa^es : Whether the Wood, the Grove, or 
the Coppice, be intended, the large fpaces ought 
to be filled up in that way ; or feeds, only, may be 
fown in drills, and treated as before dircfted 5 or 
they may be fcattered m the random manner, and 
the fcedlings kept dean by weeding and hand 
hoeing j or the fofVering care may be left to nature 
alone: indeed, in this kind of way. Woods and 
Timber Groves may be proj^gated. 

A GENERAL REMARK. ON THE PRACTICE OF # 
PLANTING. 

WE do not;» however, mean to recommend to 
dur readers^ here^ pra&ices depending on cbartce^c 

after 
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after having been folicitous to point tfut thofi 
which may be purfued with certainty i 

Gentlemen, when they fet about forming plarij 
tarions, or raifing Woodlands, ought to confidfer'^ 
that the labour, the fencing, the feeds or plants, th(i 
tent, and other conringent charges of the larid^ 
their own prelcnt credit, and their future fame^ arc 
fiaked^ If, after waiting eight or ttn years, a mif* 
carriage take place, the whole is loft. On the cori^ 
trary, if, by judicious methods and (farcful ma- ' 
nagcment, no material failure happen, the prize is 
won ; not only the principal but intereft is fecured: 
and this by a fmall additional expence; the 
triflihg difference in labour bellowed upon the 
after management, only : for the labour in the 
firft inftance, rent, &c. &c, &c. are in both-xafci 
fimilar. 



A HINT RESPECTING tHR MA^AG^k Of 
PLANTATIONS. 

MUCH depends upon the perfon to whofe car*. 
and management plantations are cntrufted. If ^ 
Gentleman has not leifure, nor inclination, to at- 
tend to them himfelf, he ought to appoint a man 
of experiences and, if poifible, one who \% fettled 
near the feat of planting ; and who is Kkely to en- 
joy his appointment for fome length of time- Fof 
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he who plants ought to elcped to nurie; and 
having planted he ought to nurfe^ becaufe his own 
. credit is at ftake. On the CMitrary, a Gentleman 
who is continually changing his planter, mud never 
cxpeft to fee his plantations fucceed i for the credk 
of the prefent rifes upon the miicarrtage of his pre- 
dcccffor : he hai even an intereft m negledtihg to 
nurie ; becaufe his own planting will be thereby 
fct off to advantage. On the other hand, being 
without hopes of feeing his own labors fucceed, 
he lofcs a neceffiry fHmulus : he is not fufficiently 
interefledi having z rtzdy excufe, in the ne^edof 
his fuccefTon Thefe are not theoredcal de^ 
duftions, but arc drawn from obfervation. 
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iilStORY OF THE RURAL ARf. 
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MANKIND ho fodiier find thelhfelvcs in 
faft pofleflion of Ac neceffaries of life, 
than they begin toYcel a want of its conveniences ; 
and. thefe obtained^ feldom fail of indulgmg 
in one or more of its yarious refinements^ 
Some men delight in the luxuries of the imagi* 
nation 5 others in thofe of the fcnfes. One man 
finds his wants iupplied in Ate delicacies of the- 
taUej while another h^ rccourle to perfumes and 
ellences for relief: few mei\ are infenfible to the 
Voii. li Q gtatifications 
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gratificationsof the ear; arid men in genera! are 
fufceptifale of thofe of the eye^ The,imitarivc 
arts of pairitiog md fculpture hate b^ii the ftudy 
and delight of civilized nations, in all ages: but 
the art of embellilhing Nature, herfelf, has been 
relcrwd for Ais ag^, and &r th^ nation I 

A FAcr the more aftonilhing, as ornamented 
Nature is as much fuperior to"a Painting or a 
Statue, as a " Reality is to a Reprefcntation j'' 
—as the Man himfelf is to his P-ortrait. ThaC 
the-ftriking features— the beauties-^ of NaturCj 
ivhcnever Acy have bgea /4f?/, have ^^y? kf^^tfl 
mdmiredy by men of fcnfe and refinement, is un- 
doubtedly true ; but why the good offices of art, 
in fetting ofF thofe ifeatures to advantage, fhould 
have been fo long confined to the human perfon 
alone, is, of all other fitfts iui cfac HSftory of Art* 
and Sciences, the moft extraordinary* 

. The Trahflator of D'ErmenonviHc's Eflay oni 
3Landfeape has attempted to prove, in an iotsok 
tipftory difcdBirfe, that the art is nothing nem^ for 
that k was kmixm^ to the Antiems^ though, not 
praStiJed. Bm the evidences, he produces^ go no 
farther than to fhew, that the Antientf were ai-* 
tnirers ofNatun w a ft ate ofmildmjs -, for, when-* 
ev-er they attempted to emielli/b Nature, they ap- 
pear to have been giBded by a kind of Otaheitcaa 

safte; 
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feftc J as die gardens of the Greeks arid Romans, 
tike thofe of modern nations (until of late years ia 
this c6ilhtry)i convey to us no other idea^ than that 

Mr. BuRGii^ in a Mote to his ingenious Com- 
hientary upon Mr. Mafon's beautiful poem^ l^bi 
Englifh Garden^ Confirms lis in thefe ideas i and> 
by a quotation from the Younger Pliny, fhcws the 
juft notions the Antients entertained. of the powers 
of huihan iilventiodj in aflbciatihg ind ptliibtng 
the roygher fcienes df Nature \ fotf afte^ giving us 
a beautiful defcripcioii o^ the natural fcentry round 
kis Tufcan villa, -upon the bariks of the Tiber, hi 
i»cknbwledges ^' the view before him to refemble 
*^a pifture beautifully c6mpofed^ mt^r than a 
^ work of Nature accidentally delivered.'* 

We have been told that the Er^lifh Garden is 

but a copy of the Gandcns of the Chinefe : this, 

howeverj is founded in Gallic envy rathet than in 

O 2 truths 

* The ihhabitints of Otaheitee, an iflind m ihe Soutliern 
htmifphere, ornameat their bodies by making pundores in tht 
JDcln with a fiiarp-polnted inftriiment, and call it tatovting. 
The African Negroes are (Ull grdlTer in their ideas of \3ma* 
iiient» gaihing their cheeks and temples in a manner fimilar to 
that pradifed by the Englifli Butchec in ornamenting a (hoalde^ 
t ioT mutton,^ or a Datch gardener in cmbelliihing 0e enritQnair 
•fa maniioBi 
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truth ; for. though tReir ftylc of Gardening may no* 
admit of tatooings and topiary works *, k has as 
fittte to do with natural fccncry as the garden of 
an ahtient Roman, or a modem Ffenchman :-* 
The Art of ajfijting Nature is, undoubtedly, all 
our own* 

It tannot fail of pi'oving highly intcrcfHng t6 
our Readers, to trace the rife of this delightful 
Art. 

Mr.^WaipolEj in his Anecdotes tf Painting ht 
» England, has- favoured the Public with A Wfibry of 
the modern Tafte in Gardening. A pea guided by 
famaftcrly a hand, muft ever Be produftiyc df 
information and entertainment, when employed 
upon a fobjeft fo truly intefefting, as that whicfr 
is now before us. Defirous of conveying to our 
*t Readers all the information, which we can comprefi 
with propriety within the limits of our plan, wc 
wifhed to have given the Juhftance of tWs valuable 
papery but finding it, already, in the language of 
fimplicity, and being aware of the mifchiefe which 
generally enfue in meddling with the pfodudtions of 
genius, we had only one alternative ; either whofly 
to tranfcribe, or wholly to rejeft. T^hts we could- 
riot do, in ftricl juftice to our Readers; for, be- 

fides 

' • Trees carved by a Topiarim iofto the form of beails^ 
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fidics giving us, in detail, the advancement of the 
art, it throws confidcrable light vpon the art itfelf j 
and being Only a fmall part of a work upoii a diffe- 
rent fubjeft, it is the Icfs likely to fall into thii 
hands of thofe, to whom it cannot fail of proving 
highly interefting. We are, therefore, induced to 
exceed our intended limits, in this relpeft, by 
making a literal tranfcript ; and we have obtained^ 
through the well known liberality of the Author, 
his permiiTion for fo doing. 



HISTORY OF' THE MODERN TASTE IN 
GARDENING, 

^ GARDENING was probably one of the firi^ 
^ arts that fucceeded to that of building houfes, ancj 

* naturally attended property and individual poflcf- 

* fion. Culinary, and afterwards medicinal herbf 
' were the obje^s of every head of a family : it 

* became convenient to have them within reach^ 

* without feeking them at random in woods, iq 
^ meadows, and on mountains, as often as they wck^ 

* wanted. When the earth ceafed to furniih 

* fpontaneoufly all thefe primitive linoiries, ^4 
' culture became requifite, feparate inclofures for, 

* rearing herbs grew expedient. Fruits were ii\ 

* the fame predicament, and thofe mod in ufc or 
^ (hat dem^ided attention, muft have entered into 

O 3 ^an4 
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and cxten4pd the domcftie inclofurc. The good 

* man Noah, we are told, planted a vineyard^ 
' drank of the wine^ and was drunken, and every 
^ body knows die confequcnces. Thus we ac- 

* quired kitchen gardelis, orchards, and vineyards^ 
•I am apprized that the prototype of ;|11 thefc 
^ forts was die garden of Eden 5 but a§ that Para-? 

* dife \vas a good deal larger |han ^iiy we read of 

* afterwards, being inclofcd by the riyers Pifon, 

* Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, as every tree 

* that was pleafant to the fight and good for food 

* grew in it, and as two other trees were likewifc 

* found there, of which not ^ flip or fucker remains, 
^ it does not belong p the ppefent difcuffion, 

* After the Fall, no man living was fuffered tq 

* enter, into the garden j and the poverty and 
f neceffiries of our firft anceftors hardly allowe4 
^ them time to make improvements in their eftate^ 
^ in imitation of it/ fuppofing.any plan had beeq 
^ prcferved. A cottage and -a flip of ground for 

* a cabbage, and a goofeberry bufli, fuch as we fee 
^ by the fide of a common, were in all probability 

* the earlicft feats and gardens : a well and bucket; 
^ivicceeded to the Pifon and Euphrates. A^ 
*, jettlements ii>creafcd, the orchard and the vine- 
^ yard fpUowed -, and the earlicft princes of 
f tribes pofleflfed juft the jfic<:$flarj?s of ^ modern 
^farmer,. . 

MAfTBRSi, 
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* Matt^J^s, we may well bf lieve, remained long 

* in this fituation 5 and though the generality of 

* mankind form iheir ideas from the import of 

* words in their own age, we have no rcafon to 

* think that for many centuries the term Garden 
^ implied mort than a kitchen-garden or orchard, 

* When a Frenchman reads of the Garden of Eden, 

* I do not doubt but he concludes it was fomething 

* approaching to that of Verfailles, with dipt 

* hedges, berceaus, and trellis- work. If his dc- 
' votion humbles him fo far as to allow that, con- 
^fidering who defigned it, there mighl: be a laby- 
^ rinth fuH of Mfop's Fables, yet he docs not con- 

* ceive, that four of the largeft rivers in the world 
' were half fo magnificent as an hundred fountains 

* full of ftatues by Girardon. It is thus^ that the 

* word Garden haS at all times pafled for whatever 
^ was underftood by that term in different coun- 
^ tries. But that it meant no more than a kitchen* 

* garden or orchard for feveral centx&iea, is evident 

* from thofe few deforiptions thtft are preferved of 
f the moft femous gardens of antiquity. 

' That of Alcinous, in the Odyflcy, is the moft 
^ renowfied in the heroic times. Is there an ad^^ 
^ mirer of Homer, who can read his defcription 

* without rapture ; or who does not fcirm to hij 

* imagiaidon a fcene of delights more pifhirefque 

* Am t)m kod&apes of Tinian or Joan Fcman* 

O 4 Me? ? 
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^ dcz ? Yet what was that boaftcd Paradifc will| 
f which 

the Gods ordainM 
To grace Alcinpus and his happy land ? v .P oyg* 

^ Why, divcftcd of harrnoniQu? Greek and tjcwitch.-? 

* ing poetry, it was a finall orchard and vineyard^ 

* with fome beds of herbs, and two fountains, tha,(; 

* watered them, inclpfed w^thjn a quickfet hedg^, 

* The whole compafs of this ponipou$ garden inr^ 

* clofed— four acres. 

Four acres was th* allotted fpace of ground, 
Fenc'd with a gften inclpfure all around. 

f The trees were apples, figs, pomegranates, pears* 
5 olives, and vines. 

Tall thriving trigps confefs-d tjie fmjtful mplds 
The redning apple ripens into gold* 
Here the blue fig with lufcious juice overflows. 
With deeper red the fUl pomegranate glows. 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty peai;. 
And verdant olives flourifh round the year^ 

Beds of all various lierbs, for ever green, 
Jn beauteous order terminate the fcenc* 

f Alcinous^s garden w^s planted by the poet, tn^ 
f riched by himnvith the fairy gift of jternal fum-f 
f mer, and, no doubt, an effort of imagination, fur-? 
f pafling any thing he had ever fccn. As he has 
f bcftowed 9i\ the iame hajppy prince <a palace 

fwicf\ 
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^ with brazen walls and columns of Tilver, he cer-f 
^ tainly intended that the garden Ihould be propor- 
^ tionably magnificent. We are furc, therefore, 
^ that as late as Homer's age, an inclofbre of four 
f actes, cornprehending orchard, vineyard, and 
f kitchen garden, was a ftretch of luxury (he W0rl4 
^ at that time had never beheld. 

* The hanging gardens of Babylon were a ftill 
^ greater prodigy. We are not acquainted with 
^ their difpofition or contents, but, as they are fup- 
f pofed to have been formed on terraffes and the 
f walls of the palace, whither foil was conveyed on 
f purpofe, we are very certain of what they were 
^ not ; I mean they muft have been trifling, of no 
* extent, and a wanton inftance of cxpencc and 
f labour. In other words, they were what fump- 
i tuous gardens havip been in all ages till the 
f prefent, unnatural, enriched by art, pofllbly with 
f fountains, ftatues, bajuftrades. and fummer-thoulcs^. 
f and were anything but verdant and rural, 

* From the days of Homer to thofe of Pliny, 
f we have no traces to lead our guefs to what were 
S the gardens of , the intervening ages. When Ro- 
f man authors, whofc cliniate inftilled a wi(h for 
5 cool retreats, fpeak of their enjoyments in that 
f kind, they figh for grottos, caves, and the refrelh- 
i ing hollows of mountains^ n^ar ^rriguous and 

' s (bady 



^ fbady founts 5 or boaft of their p6rticos, walks oT 
^ planesj canals> baths, and breezes from the {t»* 

• Their gardens are never mentioned as afibrding 
^ fhade and fheltcr from the rage of the dog-fkar. 
^ Pliny has ]^(t us defcriptions of two of his viUast 
f As he ufed his Laurentine villa for his winter 

• retreat, it is not furprifing that the garden makes 
f no confiderable part of the account. All he fays 
f of it is, that the geftaiio or place of cxerciie, 
' which furrounded die garden (the latter confc* 

• cjuendy not being very large), was bounded by 

• a hedge of box, and where that was pcriflbed, 

• with rofemary ; that there was a walk of vines, 
^ and that moft of the trees were fig and mulberry, 
f the foil no\ bcpg proper for any ojh^r forts, 

f On his Jufcan villa he is njore difFufc i Ae 
f garden makes a confiderable prt of • the de-» 
^ fcriptionirr—and what was the principal beauty of 
^ that plcafure ground ? ^ Exaftly what was t^e 
^ admiration of this C0untry about threcfcorc years 
f ago ; box-trees cut into monftcrsi animals, let- 
^ ters, and the names of the matter and the artif*- 
f cer. In an age when architefturc difplayed alj 
f its grandeur, all its puricy, and aU its ^e ; wh^n 
< arofc Vcfpafian's amphitheatre, the temple of 
f Peace, Trajan's forum, Domirian^^ baths, and 
f Adrian's villa, the ruins and yeftigcs of whicl^ 
^ iUU e)(€ite our aftonifliment and curiofity ; ^ 

^ Roman^ 
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' Roman conful, a polilhcd cnjpcror's friend, and a 
^ man of elegant Ucerature and tafte, delighted in 
^ what [the mob now fcarce admire In a coUegs 
f garden^ AH the ingredient? of Pliny's corrc- 
^ fponded exactly with thofe laid out by London 
^ and Wife on Dutch principles, He talks of 

* flopcs, terraces, a wildcrncfs, (hrubs methodically 
f trimmed, a nurble bafon, * pipes fpoutingwater» 
^ a cafcadc falling into the bafon, bay trees, alter- 
f nately plantedwith planes, and a. ftraight walk,from 
f whence iflfued others prtcd off by hedges of 
f box, and apple trees, with obelifHs placed be^ 

* tween tvtry two. There wants noting but the 
^ embroidery of a parterre,, to make a garden ii| 
f the reign of Trajan ferve for a dcfcription of on^ 
f Ifl tb^t of K^ing WittJam f . In one paffage 

* above, 

f * Thp EngUS^ gar4€x^ d^fcribc^ by Hentzner b the rtlga 
f of Elizabeths are exaft copies qf thofe of Pliny. In that at 
f Whitehall was a fun-dial and jetd'eau, which, on turning a 
f cock, fpurted oat water and fprinkled the fpe^tors. la 
f Lord Burleigh's at Theobalds were obeliiks, pynunidst and 
f circular porticos, with citterns of lead for bathing. At 
f Hampton Court the garden walls were covered with rofe* 
f mary, a cuftom, he fays, very common in England* A^ 
f Theobalds was a labyrinth aHb, an ingenuity I ihaU mendOQ 
I pjrefently to If ave b^en frequent in that age« 

* f Dr.Plot, in his Natural Hiftory of Oxfordfhire, p. 380^ 
f feea^s to have been a great admirer of trees carved into ^a^ 
t jn^ft hetcfogeneous forms, whi<;h h^ (alh t^fiarj <wari/, an4 

♦ ^uouf 
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' above, Pliny fecms to have conceived that natu* 

* ral irregularity might be a beauty ; in of ere urba-^ 
' niffimo^ fays he, fuhita velut illati ruris imitatio. 

* Something like a rural view was contrived amidft 
^ lb much poliflied compofition. But the idea 

* foon vanifhed,. lineal walks immediately enve-^ 

* loped the flight fcene, and names and infcriptions 
^ in box again fuccceded to compcnfat? for the 
^ daring introduftion of nature, 

• 
^ In the paintings found at Herculaneum area 
' few traces of gardens, as may be feen in the fecoqd 

* volume of the prints. They are fmall fquarc in- 
' clofurcs, formed by trellis work, and elpaliers*, 

* and regularly ornamented with vafes, fountains^ 
^ and caryatides, elegantly fymmctfical, and proper 

* for the narrow fpaccs allotted to the garden of a 
^ houfc in a capital city. From fuch I would not 
f banifh thofe playful waters chat refrelh a fultrjr 

^ manfioq 

^ quotes one Laurembergias for faying that the Englifli ave a^ 

* expert as moil nations in that kind 6f (culpture^ for which 

* Hampton Court was particularly remarkable. The Po£lor 
' then names other gardens that fiourifhed with animals and 
f Cfftlesj foriped arte topiaridf and above all a wren's neft, that; 
'* was capacious enough to receive a man to fit on a feat ma4Q 
« within it for tha^ purpofe., 

f * At Warwick CafUe is an antient fuit of arras, in whioli 
^ there is a garden exactly refembling thefe pidures of Herci^* 
f lanq,um. 
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?manlion in town, nor the neat trellis, ^hich pre* 

* fervcs its wooden verdure better than natural 

* greens expofed to duft. Thofe treillages, in the 
gardens at Paris, particularly on the Boulevard^ 

* have a gay and delightful effeft. They form 

* light corridores, and tranfpicuojis arboursi 
' through which the fun-beanjs play and- chequer 

* the Ihade, fet off the ftatues, vafes, and flowers, 

* that marry with their gaudy hotels, and fuit the 
' gallant and idle fociety who paint the walks be- 

* tween their parterres, and realize the fantaflic 

* fccnes of Watteau and Durfe. 



* From what I have faid, it appears how natu- 

* rally and infenfibly the idea of a kitchen garden 
5 Aid into that which has for fo many ages becrt 

* peculiarly termed a Garden, and by our anceftors 

* in this country, diftinguifhed by the name of a 

* Pleafure garden, A fquare piece of ground, was 

* originally parted off in early ages for the ufe of 
^ the family : — to exclude cattle, and afcertain the 

' ^ property, it was feparated from the fields by a 

* hedge. As pride, and defire of privacy increafcd, 

* the inclofure was dignified by walls j and, in 
^ climes where fruits were not lavifhed by the ri- 
^ pening glow of nature and foil, fruit-trees w^re 

* affifted and Sheltered from furrounding winds by 

* the like expedient ; for the inundation of luxuries 

* which have fwclled into general neceffities, have 
, * almoft 
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•almoii: all taken their roliree fi^om the Cimpin 
* fountain of* rcafon; 



* WrtUH the cuftoni of making fqiiaW garcicM 

* indo(ed with walk was thus cftablilhed, to thd 

* cxclufion af nature and profpcft *, pomp and 

* folitikit eomblncd to call for ibmcthing that 

* might enrich and enliven the infipid and unani- 
*m^ed partition* Fotintainsi firft invented (of 

* ufir, which grandeur loves to difguife and throW 

* out of the queftion> jrceeived cmbelliflitnents 

* from coftly marbles, and at laft, to contradidi 

* utility, tofled their wafte of waters into air irt 

* ipouting columns. Art, in the hands of rudef 

* man, had at firft been made a fuccedaneum to 

* nature ; in the hands of oftcntatious wealth, iC 

* became the means of oppofing nature; and thc5 

* more it traverfcd the march of the latter^ the 
*morc nobility thought its power was demon-* 

ftraccd* Canals mcafured by the line wer* 

* introduced in lieu of meandering ftreams, arid ter-* 

* races were hoifted aloft in oppofition to the facile 
« flopes that imperceptibly unite the valley to the hilL 

* Baluftrades defended thefe precipitate and dan- 

* gerous elevationSj and flights of fteps rejoined 
« them to the fubjaccnt flat from which the terrace 
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' * It Was not uneoiDinoiii after the circnmadjacent country 
' had been (hut out, to endeavour to i^ecover it by raifiBg-largi 
* mounts of earth to peep over the waQs of the garden* 

^ had 
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* had been dug. Vafcs and fculpture were added 

* to thefe unnecefiary balconies, and ftatucs fur<* 

* nilhed the lifelefs fpot with mimic reprcfentationj 

* of the excluded fons of men* Thus difficulty 

* and expeoce were the conftitucnt parts of thofe 

* (umptuous and fclfilh folitudes ; and every ini- 

* provement that was made, was but a ftcp ferther 

* from nature* The tricks of water- works to wet 

* the unwary, not to refrelh the panting fpcftato^, 
^ and parteire* embroidered in patterns like a pet* 

* ticoat, were but the childifli endeavours of fafcion 

* and novelty to reconcile grcamefs to what it had 

* furfeited on. To crown thefe impotent dilplayi 
^ of falfc tafte> the fliecrs were applied to die 

* lovely wildnefs of form widi which Nature has 

* diftinguifted each various fpecies of tree and 

* Ihrub* The venerable Oak, the romantic 

* Beech> the ufeful Elm, even the afpirijr^g circuit 
' of thc.Lime, the rcgtjiar round of the Chefnut, 
^ and the almoft moulded Orange Tree, were cor- 

* reded byfuch fantaftic admirers of fymmetry. 

* The compafs and fquare were of more ufe in 

* plantations than the nurfcry man. The meafured 

* walk, the quincunx, and the etoile, impofed their 

* unfatisfyiflg famenefs on every royal and noble 

* garden. Trees were headed, and their fides 

* pared awayj many French groves feem g^een 

* chefts iet i;^n poles. Seats of marble, arbourSi^ 

* aod fummer-houfes, terminated every vifto ^ and 

* fym- 
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* lymmctrjr, crcn .where the fpacc was.tpo brgc td 

* permit its being remarked at one view, wa^ {6 

* edentiaf, th&t^ as Pope obfervedi 



-each alley has a brother. 



And half the garden juft refieds iht other; 

* knots of flowers were more defenfibly fubjcdea 

^ to the fame regularity; Leifurej as Milton ex-* . 

* prcffcd it^ 

in trim gai^dens tbok his pleaAre? 

... - • 

* In the garden 6f Marflial de BIron at Paris, con-* 

* fitting of fourteen acres, every walk is buttoned 

* on each fide by lines of flower-pots,- which fuc-. 

* ceed in their (eafons. When 1 faw it, there. 

* were nine thoufand pots of Afters, or la R^ine 

* Mafguerite* 

* Wi do not preeifely know what our anceftors 
' meant by a bjwer 5 it was probably an arbour i 

* fometimes it meant the whole frittered inclofure,- 
' and in one inftance it certainly included a labyrinth. 
« Rofamond*s bower was indifpilfably of that kind, 

* though whether compofed of walls or hedges wc 
« cannot determine ** A fquare and a round laby-^ 

' rinnh 

9 * Drayton in a note to his EpifUe of Itofamond^ rays> her 
« labyrinth was built of vaults under ground^ arched and 
' vaUed with brick and ilone ; but, is Mr. Gough obferve«, 

«hir. 
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^ rmth were fb capital ingredients of a ^rden fbr« 
^merly^ that in Du Cerceau's architecEhire^ who 
*^ lived in the time of Charles DC. and Henry UL 
f there^ is fcarce a ground-plot without one of 

* each. The enchantment of antique appellations 
^ h^ cpnfecrated a pkafing idea c^a royal refidencC) 

* of which we now regret the extinftion. Haver- 
5 ing in the Bower> the jointure of many dow- 

* agcr queens, conveys to us the notion of a roman* 
5ew;j(cc;ne» ; . . 

* In Kip's Views of the Scats of our Nobility 

* and Gentry, we fee the j&me tirefome and rc- 
^ turning uniformity. Every houie is approached 
^ by two or three gardens, confifting perhaps of a 

* gravel-walk and two gra6-plats, or borders of 
/ flowers. Each rifcs above the other by two or 
5 three fteps, and as many walls and terraces, and 
' ib many iron gates, that we recoiled thofe antient 
^romances, in which every entrance was guarded 
^ by nymphs or dragons. At Lady Oi-fbrd's, at 

* Piddletown, in Dorfctftiirc, there was, when my 

* brother married, a double inclofiire of thirteen 
' gardens, each I fuppofe not much above an hun«- 

* drcd yards fquarc, wi^h an enfilade of correfpon- 

VoL. I. P 'dent 

* he gives no authoiity for that affertion. V. pref. to 2d edit. 

* of Brilifh Topography, p. -ixx. Such vaults might remain 

* to Drayton's tmie,4>ii€ did not prove that there had been no 

* fiiperftruftore^. 
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^ dent gates ; arid before you artfvcd at thcfe, yoti 

* paflcd a na^rbvtr gut between two ftohc terraces, 
^that rofe alcove your head, '-and which wert 
;* crowned by a line of pyramidal-yews. ' A bow- 

* Iing:-green was all the la^n admitted in diole 
•' times, a circular lake the extent of magnificence, 

* Yet though thefe and fuch prepofterousincon- 
*' veniences prevailed from age to age, good fcnfe 

* in this country had perceived the want of fomfei 

* thing at once more grand and more haturall 
< Thefe refleftions, and the bpunds fct to the waftc 

* made by royal fpoilers, gave origin to Parks! 

* They were contrafted forefts, and extended gar- 

* dens. Hcntzner fays, that, according to Rous 

* of Warwick, the firft p^rk was that at Wood- 
•flock. If fo, it might be the foundation of a 
\ legend that Henry II. lecured- his^ miftrefe in a 

* labyrinth : it was no doubt more difEcult to find 

* her In a pirk* than in a palace, where the intri- 

* cacy of the woods 'and • various lodges buried in 

* covert might conceal her aftiial habitation. 

' It is more extraordinary that having {o long 
' ago ftunlbi^d on the principle of modern garden- 

* ing, we fhould have perfifted in retaining its re- 

* vcrfc, fymmetrical and unnatural gardens. That 

* parks were rare in . other countries, Hentzner, 

* who travelled over great part of Europe, leads us 

^ -'to 
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^to fuppofe, by dbfcrving that they wcte com- 

* mbn in England. In France they retain the 
^ name> but nothing is more different both in coiti- 
^ pafs and difpofition; Their parks are ufually 

* fquare or oblong inclofures, regularly planted 

* with walks of chcfnuts ot limes,v,and generally 

* every large town has biie for its public recreation* 

* They are cxadUy likcBurton's-courti at Chelfea^ 
^ college, and rarely largen 

^ One manj one great maii we had> on wHoih 
^ nor education nor cuftoih could impdfe their pre- 

* judicesi who, " on evil days though feileii, and 
^* with diarknefs ahd folitude i^ompaflid round/* 
^ judged that the miflaken land fantaftic ornaments 

* he had feen in gardens^ w*re tinworthy df the 
' Almighty Hand that plahted tM delights df 
^ Pajradife; He fcims^ with the prophetic eye of 
^taftc (as I have heard tafte well defined ^), to 

* have conceived, to have forefeen modern garden- 
*^ingi as Lord Bacon ajmotinced the difcoveries 

* lince mide by experimental philofophy* Thtf 

* defcriptioh of Ederi is a warmer and morfc juft 

* picture of the prefcnt ftyk than Claud Ldrraio 
^ could have painted from Hagley or Stourhead; 

Pa *Th« 

• ' By the great LoH Chatham Vfho iad a good tafte 
^ himfelf in modern gardening, as he (bowed by his own Tillas 

* in Enfield Ghacc and at Hayes.^ 
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.f The firft lines I (hail quote cidiibit Stourhcad btt 
r / a more magnificent fcalc. 

Thro* Eden went a rivet large. 
Nor ^hang'd his courfe, but throngh the ihaggy hiU 
PafsM atldemeath ingnlph'd, for God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden-sidaad, high rais'd 
Upon the rapid current—*—— ^ 

* Hagley feems piftured in what follows : 

which thro* veini ■ ' 

Of porous earth with kindly thiril updrawn, 
Rofe a frefh fountain, and with many a riu 
Watered the garden— 

'What colouring, what freedom of pencil, what 

* landfcape in thefe lines ! 

—from that faphirc fount the Crifped brooksj^ 
iR^olIing on orient pearl and fands of gold. 
With mazy error under pendent (hadct 
Ran nedlar, vi£ting each pkuit, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradife, which not tdce art 
tn beds and curious knots but nature boon 
Pour*d forth profufe on hill and dale and plain^ 
Both where the morning fun firft warmly fmo^e 
The open field, ^nd where the unpierc'd ihade ' 
Imbrown'd the noon-tide bow'rs. — Thus was this ^place 
'A happy rural /eat of variout *viiw. , . ' 

*Read 
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* Read this tranlportingdefcription, paint to your 

* mind the fcenes that follow, contraft them with 
^ the favage but refpeftable terror with which 

* the Poet guards the bounds of his Paradife, 
'fenced 

•ir;— — ^with the champaign head 
pf a fteep wildernefs, whofe hairy iidea 
With thipket overgrown, grotefque and wil4» 
Accefs denied ; and over head upgrevr • 
Infuperable height of loftiefl (hade^ 
Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palni, 
A fylvan fcene* and as the ranksiifcend* 
Shade above fliade, a woody t^eatr^ 
Ojf ft^l^Ucfl: y^eyy — i «. 

f and then recollect that the author of this ibblime 

* vifion had never feen a gUo^pfe of any thing like 
^ what he ha3 imagined, that his £^vorite Anticnt) 
*,had dropped ftot ^ hint of fuch divine fcencry, 
^and that the conceits in Italiat) gardens^ and 

* Theobajds and Nonfuph, wcr^ the brighteft 
< originals that his njcmory could fiirnifh, IJi^ 

* intcUeftujd eye fa\y a nobler plan, fo little did he 
' fuffer by die lofs of fight. It fufficed him to 
^^ have fctti the materials with which he could 
^ work. The vigour of a boundl^fs imagination 
^ told h}m how a plan niight be difpoiied, that 
'would cmbelliQi nature, and rcftorc art to its 

P 3 * proper 
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^ proper office^ the juft improvement pr imitation 
^ofit*, 

* It is neceffiry that the concurrent teftimony of 
^ the age (hould fwear to pofterity that the dcfcrip- 
^ tion above quoted was written above half a cen- 
^ tury JDeforc the introduftion of modern garden- 
^ ing, or our incredulous def€endant3 will defraud the 

* poet of half his glory, by being perfuaded that 

* he copied foipe garden or gardens he had feen— f 
^ fo miniitely do his ideas correfpond with the 
^ prefent (landed, .. But what Ihall we fay for that 
/ intervening half century who could read tha^ 

^ plan and ne yef atteinpt to put ^t in execution ? 

^ Now let us turn to an admired writer, pof- 
^ tcrior p MUton, and fee how cold, how in- 
Mipid, how taftelels is his account of what he 
*, pronounced a perfeft garden, I fpeak not of 
^his ftyle, which it was not ncceffary for Him tq 
f .animate with the colpuring and glow of poetry. 
*:Itis his want of idea^ of imagination, of taftcj, 
'that I ccnfure, when h^ dilated on a fubjecSt that 
*as capable of alj the graces that 4 knowledge of 
V beautiful nature can beftow, Sir Wijli^m Temple 
^ was an excellent man ^ Milpp, a genius of the 
*firft order. 

* * Sincf the above was written, I have found Milton praifcd 
f and Sir William Temple cenfured, on the fame foundations, 
f in a poem called The Rife and Progrefe of the prefent T^lle 
f in Planting, printed in 1 767.* 
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MIATe cannot wonder diat Sir Williatn declares in 
*/avour of parterres, fountains, and ftatues, gs 

* neceflary to break the famenefs of large grafs- 

* plats, which he thmks have an iU effcft i^n the 
'.€ye, when he acknowledges that he difcovers 

* fancy in the gardens of Alcinous. . Milton ftudied - 
',thc Anticnts with equal enthufiafm, .but no bigo- 
^-txy, and had judgement to diftinguifli between the 

* want of invention and the beauties of poe- 

* tryr . Compare his Paradife with Homer's Gar- 

* den, both afcribed to a cclcftial defign. For of Sir 
^ William, it is juft to obferve, that his ideas cen- 
'.Ceredin a fruit-garden. He had the honour, of 
' giving to his country many delicate fruits, and he 

* thought of litdc elfe than difpofing them to the 
' bell advantage. Here i^ the paflage Ipropofed 
^ to quote J it is long, but I need not make an 

* apology to the reader for entertaining him with 

* any other words inftead of my own. 

** The beft figure of a garden is either a fquare or. 
^* an oblong, and either upon a flat or a defcent ; 
" they have all their beauties, but the beft I efteem 
'f an oblong upon a defcent. The beayty, the jair, 
"the view, makes. amends for the expence, which 
** is very great in finifhing and fupporting the 
<^^ terrace-walks, in levelling the parterres, and in 
" the ftone ftairs that are neccffary from one to the 
i' Qthcr. 

P 4 !* Th» 
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' *^ The perfofleft figure of a garden I^^verfew, 
** cither at home or abroad, was thatofMoor- 
'^ park in Hcrtfortifliirc, when I Ijnew it about 
'^ thirty years ago. It was made by the Coiinte& 
" of Bedford, efteemcd among th« greateft wits of 
*^hcr time, and celebrated by Doctor Donne 5 
" and with very great care, eKceiicnt contriraftce, 
**and much 00ft j but greater fums may be 
'* thrown away without effe^w honpur, if there 
^* want fenfe in proportion to money, or if naiur^ 
** ie.nctfollowedy which I ta^e to bt the great rule 
'^ in tilts, and periiaps in every thing eUe, as far as 
" the condiift not only of our lives but our govern^ 
*t^ment^." 

[We flball fee how natural thziddmwd gar- 
den was.] 

" Because! take * the garden I have named to 
^' have been in all kinds the moft beaudfid and 
^' pcrfeft, at lead in the figure and difpofirion, that I 
" have ever feen, I will defcribe it for a model to 
** thofe that meet with fuch a fituarion, and aire 
<* above the regards of common expence. It lies 
«* on the fide of a hill, upon which the houfe ftands, 

« but 

• This garden fccms to have been made, after the plan 
laid down by Lord Bacon in his ^6th Eifay, to whiob^ tlu^t X 
. may not mvdtiply (juoutioni , I will refer the reader. 
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« but not very fbcep. The length of Ac houie^ 
^' wheAc the heft rooms and of moft ufc or |dea* 
" furc arc/lics upon the breadth of the garden i 
*' the great parlour opens into the middle of a 
** terrace gravel walk that lies even with it, and 
** which may lie, as I remember, about three 
'^ hundred paces long, aod broad in proportion ; 
^' the border fet with Hansard laurels and at large 
*^ diftanccs, which have the beauty of orange trees 
^^ out of flower and fruit. From this walk are 
" three defccnts by many ftone fteps, in the middle 
V and at each end, into a very large parterre. 
" This is divided into quarters by graveUwalks, 
'^ and adorned with two fountains and eight ftatues 
" in the fcveraj quarters. At the end of the 
^' terras-walk arc two fummcr^houles, and the fides 
" of the parterre are ranged with two large cloifters 
** open to the garden, upon arches of ftone, and 
*' ending with two other fummcr-houfes even 
^* with the cloifters, which are paved with ftone, 
*' and defigned for walks of ihade, there being 
" iMMic other in the whole parterrcr Over thele, 
^? two cloifters are two terraces covered withlead 
<< and fenced with baluftersi and the paflage into 
*' thefe airy walks is out of the two fummer-houfes 
'* at the end of the firft terrace-walk. The cloifter 
" facing the fouth is covered with vines, and 
« would have been proper for an oiunge-houie, 
f< and the other for myrtles or othcr-morc com- 

^mon 
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<f men greens, and had, I doubt not, been caft for 
•f thatpurpofe, if this piece of gardening had been 
♦*j then in as much vogue as it is now, 

** FjtOM the middk of this parterre is a defcent 
*^ by many fteps flying on each fide of a grotto 
**; that lies between them, covered with lead and 
^ flat, into the lower garden, which is all fruit-trees 
/^ ranged about the fevcral quarters of a wilder^ 
^« ne& which is very Ihady ; the walks here are all 
*\ green, the grotto embeUiftied with figures of 
** Ihell rock- work, fountains, and water-works, 
'* If the hill had not ended with the lower garden, 
•* and the wall were not bounded by a common 
•f way that goes through the park, they might have 
*^ added a third quarter of all greens; btt this 
«^ want is fupplied by a garden on the other fide 
** the , houfe, which is all of that fort, very wild, 
*^ fbady, and adorned with rough rock»work and 
♦* fountains, 

*' This was Moor-park when I was acquainted 
*' with it, and the fweeteft place, I think, that I 
** have fcen in my life, either before or fincc, at 
^* home or abroad.''— 

, ^ I WILL make no farther remarks on this de- 
« fcription. Any man might defign and build as 
^ fweet a garden, who had been born in arjd never 

*llirred 
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<^ ftirred out of Holborn. It was not peculiar to 

* Sir William Temple to think in that manner, 
^ How many Frenchmen iare there who have fcen 
four gardens, and ftiU j^rtkr natural flights of 

* fteps and fhady cloiftcrs covered with l^ad j Lc 
^ Naiitre, the architcd of the groves and grotto$ 

* at Verfailles, came hither on a miffion to im^. 
^ prove our taftel He planted, St. James's an4 
f Greenwich Pa]rk§— no gr^a? monuments of hU 
f invention, 

* To do farther juftlec to Sir William Temple, 
^ I muft not omit what he adds, "What I have 
^^ faid of the beft forms of gardens, is meant only of 
^' fuch 3^ are in foipe fort regular ; for there may 
^' be other forms wholly irregular, that may, for 
^* aught I know, have more beauty than any of the 
^f others; but they muft owe it to fomc extraordi- 
** nary djlppfitions of nature in the feat, qr fomc 
" great race of fancy or judgement in the contri- 
*^ vance, which may reduce many difagreemg parts 
<^ jato fome figure, which Ihall yet, upon the whole, 
" be very agreeable. Something of this I have 
" feen in fome places, but heard more of it from 
^5 others, who have lived much among the Chinefcs, 
^* a people ^hofe way of thinking feems to lie as 
i^ wide of ours in Europe as their country does^ 
" Their greateft reach of imagination is employed 
if in contriving figures^ where the beaut:y Ihall be 

^* great 
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•* great and ftrike the «ye, but without any order 
«' or difpofition of parts, that ftiall be commonly or 
*' eafily obfcrvcd. And though we have hardl/ 
" any notion of this fort of beauty, yet they have a 
•' particular word to exprefs it j and where they 
^ find it hit their eye at firft fight, they fay the 
*' Sharawadgi is fine or is admirably or any fuch 
*^ expreflion of cfteem :--rbut I fhoujd hardly advife 
*' any of thefe attempts in the figure ,of gardens 
^' among us j they are adventures of too hard at- 
** chievemcnt for any comrAon hands ; and though 
*' there may be more honour if they fuccced well, 
<* yet there is more difhonour if they fail, and it is 
♦' twenty to one they will j whereas in regular 
*^ figures,,it is hard to mak^ any great and remark- 
f' able faults/* 

* Fortunately Kent and a few others were 

* not quite fo timid, or we might ftill be going up 

* and down ftairs in the open air. 

' It is true, we have heard much lately, as Sir 
^ William Temple did, of irregularity and imi^ 

* tations of nature in the gardens or grounds of the 
« Chinefe, The former is certainly true : they arc 
' as whimfically irregular as European gardens arc 
« formally uniform, and' unvaried : — but, with rc- 
' gard to nature, it fecms as much avoided, as in 
^ the fquarcs and oblongs, and ftraight lines of our 

* arccftprst 
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•anceftors. An artificial perpendicular rock, 
' ftarting out of a flat plain, and conhcded with 

* nothing, often pierced through in various places^ 

* with oval hollows, has no more pretenfion to be 

* deemed natural, than a lineal terrace, or a parterre, 

* The late Mr. Jofeph Spence, who had both tafte 

* and zeal for the prefcnt flyle, was fo perfoadcd of 

* the Chmefe Emperor's pleafure-ground being laid 

* out on principles refembUng ours, that he tranf- 

* lated and pubKlhed, under the name of Sir Harry 

* Beaumont, a particular account of that inclofure 

* from the Colleftion of the Letters of the Jefuits. 

* I have looked it over, and, except a determined 
^irregularity, can find nothing in it that gives me 

* any idea of attention being. paid to nature, - It is 

* of vaft circumference, and contains aoo palaces, 

* befides as many cdntiguous'for the euhuchs, all 

* gilt, painted, and varnifhed. There arc raifed 

* hills from 20 to 60 feet high, ftreams and lakes, 

* and one of the latter five miles round, Thefe 
'waters are pafled by bridges:— but even their 
'bridges mufl: not be ftraight — ^they ferpentine as 
' much as. the rivulets, and are fome times fo long a$ 

* to be furnifhcd with retting places, and begin and 
'end with triumphal arches. Methinks a ftraight 
' canal is as rational at leaft as a meandering bridge, 
' The colonades undulate in the fame manner. In 
« fliort, this pretty gaudy fcene is the work of 
' caprice and whim, and, when wc rcfledt on their 

' buildings. 
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* ftanHal t^wdrinefs; Nor is this all Within this 

* fantaftic Paradife is a fquare town j each fide a 

* mile long^ Here the eunufehs of the Court, to 

* entertain his Imperial Majcfty with the buftle and 

* bufinefs of the coital in which he refides^ but 

* which it is Hot of his dignity eyef to lee, aft mer-» 
^ chants and all forts of trades, and even defignedJy 
*exercife for his royal amufement every art of 

* knavery that is praftifed under his auipicious go-^ 

* veriiment* Methinksf this is the childifh folace 

* and repofe of grandeur,- not a retirement from 

* affairs to the delights of rural life. Here, tooy 

* his Majefty plays at agriculture : there is a quarter 
5 fet apairt for that purpofe : the etinuchs fow^ reap^ 

* and carry in their harveft, in the inKperial pre-^ 

* fence : and his Majefty returns to Pekin, per-* • 

* fuaded that he has been in the country *i 

* Ha VI NO 

* • The French kive, of lata yearjf, adopted our flylc m 

* gardens, but, chufing to be fundamentally obliged to^mor^f , 

* remote rivals, they deny us half the merit, or rather the ori- 

* ginality of the invention, by afcribing the difcoVery tO the 

* Chiniefe, and by calling our tafte in gardening U goui 

* jinglo'Cbinois. I think I have (hewn that this is a blunder,- 

* and that the Chinefe have pafTed to one extremity of abfur- 

* dity, as the French, and all antiquity, had advanced to the 

* other, both being equally remote from nature ; rdgiilar for- 
*- mality is the oppofite point to fantailic Sharawadgis. The 

* French, indeed, during the faftiionable paroxyfm of philo- 

* fophy^ 
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* Having thus cleared my way by afceftairiing 

* what have been the ideas on gardening in afl 

* ages, as ftr as we have materiak to judge by, it 

* remains to (hew tp what degree Mr. Kent In- 

* vented the new flylc, and what hints he had re- 

* ceived to fuggeft and conduft his undertaking. 

* ,fophy. Have furpaffed us, at Icaft in meditation On the art. 
' I have perufed a grave treatife of recent date> in which the 

* author, ejctending his views beyond mere luxury and amare-> 

* ment> has endeavoured to infpire his countrymen, even in 

* the gratification of their expeniive pleafures, with benevolent 
« proje£U. He propofes to them to combine gardening with 

* charity, and to make every ftep of their walks an aA 0f gene-^ 
' rofity, and a leifoQ of morality. Inftead of adorning favou* 
' rite points with a heathen temple> a Chinefe pagoda, a Gothic 
' tower, or fiditious bridge, he propofes to them at the firft 
' refting place to ered a fchooU a little farther, to found an 

* academy, at a third diftance a manufaAure, and, at the ter* 
' mination of the park, to endow an hofpital. Thus, fays he^ 

* the proprietor would be led to meditate, as he faunters, oa 
« the different ftages of human life, and both his expence and 
« thoughts ^Ottld march in asprogreffion of patriotic ads and 

* reiledlions. When he was laying out fo magnificent, chari- 
' table, and j^ilofophic an Utopian villa, it would have coft 

* no more to have added a Foundling hofpital, a Senate -houfe, 
^ and a burying-ground. If I fmile at fuch .vifioi^s, flill one 

* mufl be glad, that in the whirl of fafhions, beneficence fhould 

* have its turn in vogue ; and though the French treat the 

* Virtues like every thing elfe, but as an objeft of mode, it is 

* to be hoped that they too will, every now and then, come 

* into fafhion again. The aujthor I have been mentioning 
' reminds me of a French Gentleman, who, fome years ago, 

* made 
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" / Wi have fecn wkat Mdor-park was, when 
•pronounced a fta^d^rd* But as no fuccccdmg 

* generation in ^n opident and luxurious country 

* contents itfclf with the perfeftion eftablifhed by 

* its anccftoi^s, more perfedl perfcdion was ftill 
•fought; and improvements had gone on, till 

* London and Wife had ftocked our gardens with 

* giants, animals, monftcrs f , coats of ^rms, and 

* mottos, in yew, box, and holly. Abfurdity 

* could go no farther,, and the tide turned* Bridg- 

man, 

* made me & viiit at Strawberty Hill. He was fo complaifknt 
' as ro commend the place> aad to approve our taftc in gar- 
' dens-' but in the fame ftyle^ thinking with the above-cited 

* author, he faid, " I do not like your imaginary temples and 
** iiditioiis terminations of views : I would have real points of 
•* view with moving obje£l« ; for inftance, here I would have 
** —(I forget what)— and there a watering place.'* *• That 
'* is not fo eafy (I replied) i one cannot oblige others to 
" ai&mble at fuch or fuch a fpot for one*s atnufemeht — how- 
♦* ever, I am glad you would like a watering-place, for ther^ 
•' happens to be one : in that Creek of the Thames, the inha- 
^* bitants of the village do actually water their horfcs : but I 
*« doubt whether, if it were not convenient to them to do fo, 
•* they would frequent the fpot only to enliven my profped,"— 

* Such Gallo*Chinois gardens, I apprehend, will rarely b» \ 

* executed. \ 

• f On the piers of a garden gate not far from Paris I ob- 

* ferved two very coquet fphinxes. Thefe lady monfters had 

* ftraw hats gracefully fmart on one fide of their heads, and 

* filken cloaks half veiling their necks -^ all executed in ftone/ 
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.* ttian, the v^xt faftxion^k defigncf of gardens, 
*was far more chaftej and whether from good 

* fcnfe, or that the Nation had been ftnick and 

* reformed by the admirable paper in The Giiar- 

* dian. No. 173, . he banilhed verdant fculpturc, 

* and did not even revert to the fquare precifion 

* of the foregoing age. He enlarged his plans, 

* difilaincd to make every divifion tally to its op- 

* pofite, and though heftiil adhered much to ftraight 

* walks with high clipped hedges, they were only 

* his great lines \ the reft he diverfified by wilder- 

* nefi, and with loofe groves of oak, though ftiU 

* within furrounding hedges. I have obferved in 

* the garden * ad Gubbins in Hertfordlhire many 

* detached thoi^hts, that ftrongly indicate the 

* dawn of modern tafte. ♦ As his reformation gained 
'footing, he ventured ferther, and in the royal 

* garden at Richmond dared to introduce culd- 

* va;ted fields, and even morfels of a foreft' ap- 

* peara'nce, by the (ides of thofe endlefs and. tire- 

* fbme walks, that ftretched out of one into an- 

* other without intermiflion. But this was not till 

Voul. O ♦other 



» • The feat of the late Sir Jcrcmjr Sambroke. It had 

* formerly belonged to Lady More, m6fher-io-Iaw of Sir 

* Thomas Mote, and had been tyrannically iyrcnchcd frchn 

* her by Henry VIII. on the execution of Silr Thomas, though 
'not her fon, and though her jointure from a former hu^ 
« band/ 
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'other innovators had broke loofc too from rigfd 
^ fymmetrjr. 

^ But the capital ftroke, the leading ftep to all 

* that has followed, was [I believe the firft thought 

* was Bridgman's] the deftruclion of walls for 

* boundaries, and the inventioh of fofles— an at-^ 

* tempt then deemed fo aftonifhing, that the com- 

* mon people called them Ha ! Ha's ! to exprels 
^ their ilirprize at fiiiding a fudden and uhperceived 

* check to their walk. 

* On£ of the firft gardens planted in this fimple 

* though ftill formal ftyle, was my father's at 
^Houghton. It was laid out by Mr. Eyre, , an 

* imitator of Bridgman. It ' contains thrcc-and- 
' twenty acres, then reckoned a confiderable 

* portion. 

' I CALL a funk fence the leading ftep, for thefc 

* reafons. No fooner was this fimple enchantment 
' made, than levelling, mowing, and rolling, fol- 

* lowed. The contiguous ground of the park 
' without the funk fence was to be harmonized with 

* the lawn within ; and the garden in its turn was 
^ to be fet free from its prim regularity, that it 
' might afibrt with the wilder courftry without. 

* The funk fence afcertamed the Ipecific garden, 

* but that it might not draw too obvious a line of 

^ diftinftion 
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'diftinftion between the neat and the nide, the 

^ contiguous out-lying parts canie to be included 

^ in a kind of general defign 5 and when nature was 

* taken into the pianj under improveaients; every 

* ftep that was made, pointed out new beauties and 

* inlpired new ideas. At that moment appeared 

* Kent, painter enough to tafte the charms of land- 
' fcape> bold and opiniative enough to dare and td 

* diftate, and born with a genius to llrike but a great 
^ fyftem from' the twilight of imperfeft eflays. He 

* leaped the fence, and faw that all nattire was a 

* garden* He felt the delicious contrail of hill and 
^ valley changing imperceptibly into each other, 

* tailed the beauty of the gentle fwell or concave 
^ fcoop, and rcrharked how loofe groves crowned 

* an cafy eminence with happy ornament, and while 
' they called in the diftant view between their 
' graceful ftems, removed and extended the per- 
^ ipeftive by delufive comparifon; 

* Thus the pencil of his imagination beflowcd 
^ all the arts of landfcape on the fcenes he handled; 

* The great^ principles on. which he worked were 

* perfpe(aive> and light and Ihadie. Groupes of 

* trees broke too uniform or too cxtenfive a lawn j 

* evergreens and woods were oppofed to the glare 

* of the chariipaign^ aiid where the view wis lels 
' fortunate, or fo much expofed as to be beheld at 

* once, he blotted out fome parts by thick fhadcs, 

Ct.2 • $0 
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' to divide it into variety, or to make the richeft 

* fcene more enchanting, by referving it to a far- 
^ thcr advance of the fpeftator*s ftep. Thus, Te- 

* lecting favourite objefts, and veiling Seformities 
^ by fcreens of plantation; fometimes allowing the 
^ rudeft wafte to add its foil to the richeft theatre ; 

* he realized the compofitions of the greateft maf- 
' ters in painting. Where objc6ts were wanting to 

* animate his horizon, his tafte as an architect could 

* bellow immediate termination. His buildings, 

* his feats, his temples, were more the w:orks of 
^ his pencil than of his compafles. We owe the 

* reftoration of Greece and the diffiifion of archi-. 
' tecture to his (kill in laiidfcape. 

^ But of all the beauties he added to the face of 
^ this beautiful country, none lurpafled his manage- 

* ment of water. Adieu to canals, circular bafons, 
^ and cafcades tumbling down marble fteps, -that 

* laft abfurd magnificence of Italian and French 
' villas. The forced elevation of catarafts was no 
'more. The gentle ftream was taught to fcr- 
^ pentize feemingly at its pleafure, and where dif- 
' continued by different levels, its courfe appeared 

* to be concealed by thickets properly interfperfed, 

* and glittered again at a diftancc where it might 
' be fuppofed naturally to arrive. Its borders 

* were fmoothed, but prefcrved their waving irre- 
' gularityi A few trees fcattercd here and there 

* on 
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' on its edges fprinklcd the tame bank that accom- 
' panied its meanders ; and when it dilappc3red 

* among the hills* Ihades defcendinjg from the 

* heights leaned towards its progrcfs, and framed 

* the diftant point of light under whicli it was loft:, 

* as it turned afidc to either hand of* the blue 

* horizon^ 

* Thus, deling iii-none but the colours of 
^ nature, and catching its mod favourable features, 
' men faw a new creation opening before their eyes* 
^ The living landfcape was chaftened or poliflied, 
^ not transformed^ Freedom was given to the 
^ form^ of trees -, they extended their branches 
^ unreftrifted, ajid where any eminent Oak, or 
'* raafter Bcech^ had efcaped maiming and furyived 
^ the foi:€ft, bufh and bramble was rcmoyed, and 

* all its honours were reftored to diftinguifh and 
^ fhade the plain. Wher<e the united plumage of 
^ an ancient wood extended wide ,its undulating 
' canopy, and ftood venerable in its darknefs, Kent 
^ thinned the forenrioft ranks, and left but fo many 

* detached and fcattered trees, as foftened the ap- 
^ proach of gloom, and blended a chequered lighj: 
f with the thus lengthened fjhadQws of the femaiij- 
f ing cojiumns. 

^ Succeeding artifts haye added new mafter- 
' jGtrokcs to thcfe touches : perhaps improved or 

gL3 ^ brought 
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f brought to perfeftion fome thait I have named, 

* The introdudion of foreign trees and plants> 
f which wc owe principally to Archibald Duke of 
^ Argyle, contributed eflentially to the richnefs of 
^^ colouring fo peculiar to our modern landfcape. 
^ The mixture of various greens, the contraft of 

* forms between our foreft trees and the northern 
f and Weft Indian firs and.pine.?, are improve-? 

* ments more recent than Kent, or but little known 

* to him. The weeping Willow and every florid 

* Ihrub, each tree of delicate or bold leaf, are new 

* tints in the compofition of our gardens. The 
f laft ventury was certainly acquainted with many 

* of thofe rare plants we now admire. The Wey-- 
' mouth pine has long been naturalized here ; the 

•* patriarch plant ftill exifts at Longleat. The 

* light and graceful Acacia was known as early ; 
^ witnefs thofe ancient ftems in the court of Be^- 

* ford houfe in Bloomfbury-fquare ; and in the 

* Bifliop o£ London's garden at FuUiam are many 

* exotics of very antient date. I doubt therefore 

* whether the diiHculty of prelerying them in a 

* clime fo foreign tq their nature did not convince 

* our anceftors of their inutility in- general j unleis 
'the flnapclinefs of the lime and' horfe chefhut, 
' which accorded fo well with cftabliflied regu- 

* larity, and which thence and from their novelty 

* grew in fafhion, did not occafion the negleft of 

* the more curious plants. 

^BuT 
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' But juft as the encomiums are that I have be- ' 
'ftowed on Kent's difcovcries, he was neither 

* without afliftance or faults. Mr. Pope un*-^ 

* doubtedly contributed to form his tafte. The 
^defign of the Prince of Wales's garden at Carl- 

* ton Houfe was evidently borrowed from the Poet's 
^ at TAyickenham. There was a little of affefled' 

* modefty in the latter, when he faid, of all his 

* works he was moft proud of his garden. And 

* yti it was a Angular effort of art and tafte to im- 
^ prefs fo much variety and fcehery on a fpot of 

* five, acres. The palling through the gloom from 

* the grotto to the opening day, the retiring and 
^ again affembling fhades, the dulky groves, the 

* larger lawn, and the folemnity of the termination 

* at the cyprefles that lead up to his mooter's 

^ tomb, are managed with exquifite judgement j ' 

* and though Lord Peterborough aflifted him 

f To form his quincunx and to rank his vines, 

^ thofe were not the moft pleafmg ingredients of 
^ his little perfpeftive, 

^ I DO not know whether the dilppfition of the 

* garden at Roulham, laid out for General Dor- 
^ mer, and in my opinion the moft engaging of all 
^ Kent's works, was nbt planned on the model of 
^ Mr. Pope's, at leaft in the opening and retiring 
« ihades of Venus's Vale. The whole is as elegant 

<^4 ^and 

A I 
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*.and antique as if the Emperor JuUan had fcleftedl 

* the moft plcafing foEtudc about Daphne to enjoy 

* a phiiofophic retirement. 

. * That Kent's ideas were but rarely great, was 
*,in feme meaforc owing to the novelty of hi« art. 

* It would have been difficult to have trapipprted 

* the ftylc of gardening ^$ once from a few aqres to 

* tumbling pf forefta: and though new fafhions 
< libe new religions, [which are new fafttions] often 
•lead minto the moft oppojite e:^cefles, it could 
^not be the cafe in gardeningj where the experi* 

* nicnts would have been ib expenfive. Yet it is 
<truc too that the features in Kent's landfcapcsf 

* were feldom majeftic. His clumps were puny, 
^ he aiftied at immediate effect, and planted not for 
« futurity. One fees no large woods fketched out 
« by his direction. 'Nor arc we yet entirely rifen 
^ above a too great frequency of fmall clumps ef- 

* pecially in the elbows of ferpentine rivers. How 

* common to. fee three or four beeches, then as 

* many larches, ar third knot of cypreffcs, and a 
' revolution of all three ! Kent's laft dcfigns were 
f in a higher ftyk, as his ideas opened on Hiccefs. 
•The north terrace at Clarcmont wa$ much fuperjof 
« to the reft of the garden^ 

. * A RETURN of fomc pirticuUr thoughts was 
^ common to him with other painters, and made 

^hi» 
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* his hand known, A fmall lake edged by a 

* winding bank with fcattered trees that led to a 

* feat at the head of the pond, was common to 
^ Clarcmont, Elher, and others of his dcfigns. At 
^ Efhcr, 

^ Where Kent and Nature vied for Pelh^m^s Iofc, 

^ the profpedls more than aided ^the Painter's* gc- 
' nius-«-they marked out the points where his art 
f was neceflary or not; but thence left his judgement 
^ \fk polTeffion of ftll it3 glory, 

* Havimo routed profeficd art, for the modern 

* gardener exerts his talents to conceal his art, 
^ Kent, like other reformers, knew not how to 

* flop at the juft limits. He had followed Nature, 

* and imitated her fo happily, that he began to 

* think all her works were equally proper for imi- 

* tation. In Kenfington garden he planted dead 
< trees, to give a greater air of truth to the fcene 
^ — but he was foon laughed out of this excefs. 
' His ruling principle was, that Nature abhors a 
' ftraight line. His mimics, for every'genius has his 
' ^pes, feemed to think that Ihe could love nothing 

* but what was crooked. Yet fo many men of 

* tafte of all ranks devoted themfclves to the new 

* improvements, that it is furprizing how much 

* beauty has been ftruck out, with how few abfur- 
^ dicies. Still in fome lights the reformation feems 

'to 
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^ to me to have been pufhed too far. Though an 
^ avenuecroffing a park or feparating a lawn, and 

* intercepting views from the feat to which it leads, 
^ are capital faults, yet a great avenue * cut 

* through woods, perhap;? before entering a park, 
^ has ^ nobic air, and 

J^ike footmen running before ^oaphcs 
To tell the irln what Lord approaches, 

f announces the habitation of fome man of dif- 

* tinftjon, In other places the total baniflimeftt 
« of all particular neatnefs immediately about a 
! hqufe, which is ffequently left gazing by itfelf 

.* in the middle of a park, is a defeft. Sheltered 

* and even clofe w^lks in fo yery uncertain a cli^ 
^ mate as ours, are pomforts ill exchanged for the 

* few plclurefque days that we enjoy : and when- 

* ever a family can purloin a warm and e yen fome- 
^ thing of an old-faftiioned garden from the land-r 
« fcapc defigned for them by the undertaker in 
V fafbion, without interfering with the pifture, they 

' will 

* * Of this kind one of the moft noble is that of Stanflead* 

* the feat of the Earl of HaUfax, traverfing an antient woo4 

* for twp miles and bounded by the fea. The very exteniivt 

* lawns at that feat, richly inclofed by venerable beech woofds, 

* and chequered by firgle, beeches of vail fize, particularly 

* .vhen you Hand in the portico of th^ temple, and furvey the 

* landfcaps ths.t waftes itfelf in rivers of broker! fea, recall 

* fuch exadl pidures of Claud Lorrain, that it is difficult ta 
''Conceive that he did not paint them from ^his very fpot,^. 
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^ will find fatisfaftions on thofe days that do not in- 

* vite ftrangers to come and fee their improvc- 
^ meats. 

* Fountains have with great reafbn been 

* bamJhed from gardens as unnatural ; but it fur- 

* prifcs me that they have not been allotted to their 

* proper pofitions, to' cities, towns, and the courts 
^ of great houfts, as proper accompaniments 

* to architecture, and as works of grandeur irt 
^ themfclves. Their decorations admit the utmoft 
f invention, and when the waters are thrown up 

* to different ftages, and tumble over their border, 
^ nothing has a more impofing or a more refrelhing 
^ found. A palace demands its external graces 

* and attributes, as much as a garden. Fountains 
f and cypreflcs peculiarly become buildings, 'and 

< no man can have been at Rome, and fcen 
f the vaft bafons of marble dafhed with perpetual 

< cafcades in the area of St, Peter's, without rcr 
f taining an idea of taftc and fplendor. Thofe in 
f the Piazza Navona are as ufeful as fublimely con-? 
f ceived. 

^ Grottos in this climate are receflcs only to 
f hfe looked at tranfiendy. When they are regu- 
5 larly compofcd within offymmetry and architec- 
! ture, as in Italy, they are only Iplendid impro- 
! prieties. The moft juciicioufly, indeed moft for- 
tunately. 
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^. tvmsittly, placed grotto i^ tliat at Stourhead, whcr* 

* the river burfts from the urn of its god, and paffes 

* on its courfc through the pave. 

- ' But it is not my bwfinels to lay down rules for 
^ gardens, but to give the hiftory of them. J^ 

* %ftem of rules pufhed to a great degree of refine^ 
f menty and colleftcd from the b«ft examples and 
f pia(5tice, ha$ been lately given in a book intituled^ 
f Ohfcrvations on Modern Gardening,^ The work 

* is very ingenioiily and parefuUy executed, and m 
^ point of utility rathef exceeds than omits any 
.♦ neceflary diredions. The author will excufc me 
-* if I think it a little excefs, when he examines that 
^ rude and unappropriated feene of IVJatlogk-bath, 

* and eriticifes Nature for having beftowed on the 
.« rapid river Derwent too many cafeades. How 

* can this cenfure be brought honie to gardening ? 

* The management of rocks is a province can falj 
>to few direftors of gardens i ftill in our diftanf: 

* provinces fuch a guide may be neceflary^ 

^ The author divides his fubjedb into gardens^ 

* parks, farms, and ridings. I do not meail to 

* find fault with tins divifion. Dire<9tions are re- 
f quifite to each kind, ;£in4 each has its department 

* at many of tht great fcenes from whence he drew 

* his obfervations. In the hiftoric light, I diftin- 

* guilh them into the garden that connov^s itfelf 

^ with 
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' with a park, into the ornamented fariti, and into 

* the foreft or favage garden. Kent, as I have 

* Ihewn, invented or eftablilhed the firft foru 

* Mr. Philip Southcote founded the fecond or fcriw 

* emee^y of which is a very juft defcription in the 

* author I have been quodng. The third, I think, 

* he has not enough diftinguilhcd. I mean that 

* kind of alpine' fcene, compofed almoft wholly of 

* pines and firs, a few birch, and fuch trees as 

* affimiiate with a favage and mountainous country. 

* Mr. Charles Hatmlton, at Pain*s-hiU, in my 

* opinion, has given a pcrfeft example of this mode 

* in the utmoft boundary of his garden. All is 

* great, and foreign, and rude ; the walks feem 

* not defigned, but cut through tte wood of pines j 

* and. the ftylc of the whole is fo grand, and con- 

* dufted With fo ferious an air of wild and unculti- 
^ vated extent, that when you look down on this 

* fc^ming foreft, you are amazed to find it contain 

* a very few acres. In general, except as a fcreen 

* ta conceal fomc deformity, or as a fhelter in i^ih- 

* ter, I am not fond of total plantations of ever- 
' greens. Firs in particular form a very ungraceful 

* fummit, all broken into angles. 

* Sir Henry Enqlefield was one of the firft 
* * improvers on the -^ew ftyle, and feletSted with 

* fingular tafte that chief beauty of all gardens, 

• At Wobumfarm in Surry, « 

^ proIpeS: 
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* profpeft and fortunate points of view : we jttre of 

* all the painter's art wlien it wants thefc finifhing 

* touches^ The faircft fcenes, that depend on 

* themfclves alone> weary when often feen. The 

* Doric portico, the Palladian bridge, the Gothic 

* ruin) the Chinefe pagoda, that furprize the 

* ftranger, foon lofe their charms to their firrfcited 

* matter. The lake that floats die valley is ftill 

* more lifelefs, and its Lord feldom enjoys his ex- 

* pence but when he Ihews it to a vifitor. But 

* the- ornament whofe merit fooneft fades, is the 

* hermitage or fcene adapted to contemplation* 

* It is almpft comic to fet afide a quarter of one's 
^ garden to be melancholy in. Prolped, animated 

* prolpeft, is the theatre that will always be the 

* moft frequented. Profpefts formerly were facri- 

* ficed to convenience and warmth. Thus Bur- 

* leigh ttands behind a hill, from the top of which 

* it would command Stamford. Our anceftors^ 

* who refided the greateft part of the year at their 

* feats, as others did two years together or more, 

* had an eye to comfort firft, before cxpence. 

* Their vaft manfions received and harboured all 

* the younger branches, the dowagers and antient . 

* maiden aunts of the families, and other families 

* vifitedthem for a month together. The method 

* of living is now totally changed, and yet the famli 

* fuperb palaces are fcill created, becoming a pom- 
^ pous folitude to the owner, and a tranfient enter-* 

* tainmcnt to a few travellers. « If 
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* If any incident abolilhcs or rcftrains the mo- 

* dern ftyle of gardening, it will be this circum- 
^ ftance of folitarinefs. The greater the fcerie, the 
^ more diftant it is probably from the capital, in 

* the neighbourhood of which land is too dear to 

* admit copfiderable extent of property. Men tire 

* of expence that is obvious to few Ipeftators. 
' Still there is a more imminent dinger that 

* threatens the prefent, as it has ever done all taftc 
*- — 1 mean the purfuit of variety. A modern 

* French writer has, in a very afFeded phrafe, given 

* a juft account of this, I will call it, diftempen 
' He fays, I' ennui du beau amene le gout du fingulier. 

* The noble fimplicity of the Auguftan age was ^ 

* driven out by falfe tafte. The gigantic, the 

* puerile, the quaint, and at laft the barbarous and 

* the monkifh, had each their fucceflive admirers. 

* Mufic has been improved, till it is a fcience of 
^ tricks and flight of hand : the fobej greatnefs of 
' Titian is loft, and painting, fince Carlo Maratti, 

* has little more relief than Indian paper. Borro- 

* mini twifted * and curled architedlure, as if it was 

* fubjeft to the change of fafliions like a head of hair. 
' * If we once lofe fight of the propriety of landfcapc 

' in our gardens, we fnall wander into all the fan- 

* taftic Sharawadgis of the Chinefe. We have 
^ difcovered the point of perfeftion. We have 

* in particular, he Inverted the volutes of the Ionic order. - 

* given 
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* given the true model of gardening to tht vftoAd i 

* kt other countries mimic or corrupt our taftc j 

* but let it reign here on its verdant throne, origi-^ 

* nal by its elegant fimplicityj and proud of nd 
•other, art than that of foftening Nature^* harih-^' 

* neflfes, and copying her graceful touch* 

* The ingenious author of the Oblervations on 

* Modern Gardening is, I think, too rigid when be 

* condemns fome deceptions, becaufe they have 

* been often ufed. If thofe deceptions, as a 

* feigned fteeple of a diftant church, or an unreal 

* bridge to difguile the termination of water, were 

* intended only to furprize, they were indeed trickis 

* that would not bear repetition ; but being in- 

* tended to improve the landfcape, are no more t6 

* be condemned becaufe common, than they would 

* be if employed by a painter in the compofition 

* of a pifture. Ought one man's garden to be 

* deprived of a happy objeft, becaufe that obgeft 

* has been employed by another ? The more we 

* exaft novelty, the fooner our tafte will be vitiated* 

* Situations are everywhere fo various, that there 
' never can be a famenefs, while the difpofirion of 

* the ground is ftudied and followed, and every 

* incident of view turned to advantage. 

• In the mean time, how rich, how gay, how 

* pidurefque the face of thc'country ! The demb- 

* lition 
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^ fition of walls laying open each impfovemenr, 

* every journey is made throiigh a fucceffion of 

* pi6lures j and even where tafte is wanting in tht 
^ fpot improved^ the general view is embellifhed 
"^ by variety. If no relapfe to barbarifm, forma- 
/ lity, and feclufion is made, what landfcapcs will 
' dignify every quarter of our ifland, whfen thfe 

* daily plantations that are making have attained 

* venerable maturity ! A Ipecimen of what our 

* gardens Will be, may be fcen at^Petworth, whete 
'^ the portion of the park neireft the houfe has beert 
' allotted to the modern ftyle^ It is a garden of 

* oaks two hundred years old. If there is a fauk 
^ in fo auguft a fragnient of improved nature, it is, 
' that the fize of the trees are out of all proportion 

* to the fhrubs and accompaniments. In truth, 

* fhrubs ftiould not only be referved for particular 

* fpots and home delight, ' but arc paflcd thcit 

* beauty in lefs than twenty years^ 

' Ei^otJort ha$ beeii done to eftablifti fuch a 
'* fchool of landfcape, as cannot be found on thfe 
'* rieft of the globe. If we have the iccd^ of a 

* Claude ©r a Gafpar amongft us, he muil comt 

* forth. If wood, water^ groves, vallies, glades, 
^ can inlpire or poet or painter, this is the country, 

* this is the age to produce them» The floeks, 

* the herds, that now are admitted into, now grazt 

* on the borders of our cultivated plains, are ready 

Vot.L R * before 
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*i>eforef the pamtcr's eyes, and group theml^Ivef 
^to animate his picture* One misfortune in trutk 
' there is, that throws a difficuky on the arttft. A 

* principal beauty in oiir gardens is the lawn ind 
^finpothnefs of turf: in a piftufe it becomes at 

* dead and uniform fpot, incapable ofMaro/cura, 
' and to be broken infipidly by children, dogs> 

* and other unmeaning figures^ 

* Since we hdve been familiarized to the ftudy of 

* landfcape> we hear lefs of what delighted our 

* fportfmen anceftors, a fine open €ounfry^ Wilt- 
•Ihire, Dorfetfhire, and fuch ocean-like extents, 

* were formerly preferred to the rich blue profpefts 
' of Kent, to the Thames- watered views in Berk- 
.* fhire, and to the magnificent fcalc of Nature in 

* Yorklhire. An open country is but a canvas on 
•"which alandfeape might be defigned* 

^ It was fortunate for the country ^nd Mr. Kent, 

* that he was fuccecded by a very able mafber > 

* and did living artifts come within my plan,. I 

* Ihould be glad to do juftice to Mr. Brown ; but 

* he may be a gainer, by being referved for ibiiic 
« abler peri. 

* In general, it is probably true, that the pof- 
.^ fcffor, if he has any tafte, muft be the bcft dc- 

* figner of his own improvements. He fees* his^^ 

f fttuationf 
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* tl;iie xl^y. If c ]ukcm tvhere beatitfr moU qo£ cl^fU 

* :^jth ponrcnienge> ,^n(i pb^ervcf i^ tjis fiki^t )wdUc5 
^.|Qr ^c^i^nc^l ride^ ^ thaUi^ji hinu t\\^ mufk 

* efcape a perfon whD in a few 4i;py3 (k.fitcbcs quc gt 

* prettj^pifture, but has not had leifurc to examine 

* the details and relations of every part 

^ TiiiTtrt, which, after the oppofition given to 

* moft revolutions, preponderates at laft, will pro- 

* bably not catry our ftyle df garden into general 
*ufe oii the condnent. The expencc is only 

* fuited to the opulence df a free country, where 

* emulation reigns amoAg many independent par- 

* ticulars. The keeping df oUr grdurids is an 

* obftacle, as well as the coft of" the firft formation* 
*A fiat countr]^, like Holland, is incapable of 

* landfcapci In F'rance and Italy the nobility dd 

* not relide much, atid make fmall expence, at 

* their villas^ I fhould think the litde princes of 

* Germany, who (pare noprofofion on their palaces 

* and eountry houfcs, moft likely to be our imi- 

* tators; elpecially as their country and climate 

* bears, in* many parts, rcfemblance to ours. In 
^ France, and ftill Icls in Italy, they could with 

,^ difficulty attain that verdure which thi humidity' 

* of our clime bcftows as the ground- work of our 
« improvements*. As great an obftacle in France 

* is the embargo laid on the growth of thcif trees* 

R a 'As, 
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* As, after a certain age, when they would rife to 
' bulk, they are liable to be marked by the crown's 

* furvcyors as royal timber, it is a cui iofity to fee 
« an old tree. A landfcapc and a crown*furvcyor 
' are incomparible/ 
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DIVISION THE SECOND. 
PRINCIPLES OF THE RURAL ART. 



sbction the first. 
General Principles. 

ARTS, merely imitative, have but one prin- 
ciple to work by, the naiurey or aftual 
ftate, of the thing to be imitated. In works <^ 
defign and invention, another, principle takes the 
lead, which is taft$. And in every work, in which' 
mental grarification i« not the only objedt, a third 
principle arifes, utility^ or the concurrent puipofe 
for which the production is intended. 

The Rural Art is fubjedt to thefe three prin- 
ciples: to nature, as being an imitative art; to 
utility, as being produdlive of objefts, which are 
ufeful, as well as ornamental ; and to tafte, in the 
ChQ'^cc of fit objeffcs to be imitated, and of fit pur^ 
R 3 pofes 
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pofes to be purfued J as alfo in the tompofmon of 
the fcyeral objcfts and ends propofed, fo as to pro-^ 
duGC the degree of gratification and ufe, bcft fuitcd 
to the flate^ afrS to fee furfvje for which it i| 
about to be ornamented : thus^, a Hunting Boji; 
and a Sumnier Vil]a^--*<^n Ornamenced Cottage and 
a Manfton, fcqulfe a difrcrent ^j/f of orriaaienf, i, 
difFercnt choice of objcdtsa a different fajie. Nor 
can taftp be fonfincd tp nature and utility, — the 
place and the purpofe, alone i the objeft of the 
Polite Arts is the gratification of t;he human mind, 
and the ftatc df rcfirifeftfeht, 6f the mjnd itfelf, 
muft be confidcred, Men's notions vary, pot only 
in different agesj but indiridudly in the fame age ; 
what would have gratified mankind, a century ago, . 
m tiiis cbiihtSyi will nrf? pjfeafc then> now i while 
the Couhtry St[t\Tt and the Fine Gcntletnan of 
the prcftnt day require ^ tfiffcreht kind of gratifi^ 
catiotif hevcithdefs, undei- thefe various circum- 
ftancesi everything may be natkra!, and every 
thing adapted to the place ; thfe S^ree of refinemeni^ 
conftittiting ihe principal difierence. 

We do not mean to enter into any argument, 
aboiit whether a ftate of ruflicity, or a ftatc oiF le^ 
finement, whether the foreft, or the city, be the 
ftare for which the Authot of Nature intended thfc 
human fpecies : mankind are now found in every 
ftatCi and m every ftagie of favagenefs, rufticityjt 

civili-!* 
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civilization, and refinements and the particul^f 
ftyle of oraamcnt we wiih to recommend is, that 
Svhich is beft adapted to the ftate of refinement 
. that now prevails in this country ; leaving indi- 
viduals to vary it, as their own peculiar taftes may 
diredt 

Before we proceed farther, it may be neceilary 
to explain what it is we mean, by nature^ and naturaL 
If, in the idea of natural fiat e^ we include |r^«»i/> 
water y and woody no fpot in this ifland can be laid 
to be in zfiate of nature. The ground^ or the fur-* 
fece of the earth, as left by Nature (or the con- 
vulfions of Nature), remains, it is true, with but 
few alterations ; yet, even here, (cfpccially among 
rocks and fteep acclivities, the nobleft features in 
the face of Nature), we frequently find the hand of 
Art has been at work. Again, though rivers may 
ftill run in the channels, or nearly in the channels, 
into which Kature direfted themj yet a;^^j, taken 
generally, have been gready controuled by human 
art. And, with refpc6t to wW, we may venture 
to fay, that there is not a tree, perhaps not a bufh, 
jaow (landing upon the face of the country, which 
owes its identical ftate of cxiftence to Nature alone* 
Wherever cultivation has fet its foot, — ^wherever 
the plow and fpade have laid fellow the foil, — ^Na- 
ture is become cxtinft ; and it is in negleded or 
leis cultivated place3, in moraflfes and mountains, in 
R 4 forefts 
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forefts and parochial waftes, wc are to feck fop 
jinything near a ft^te of Nature ;-^we mean in this 
country. And who would look for the ftaridard of 
tafte> who cxpe^ to find the lovely mixture of wood 
and lawn, fo delightful to the hyman eye, in the 
endlefs woo^s of America ? We may therefore 
conclude, that th^ objefts of our imitation are not 
to be fought for in uncultivated Nature, The 
inho(pitable heaths of W, eftmoreland may aftonilh 
for the moment, ma,y be the plcafing amufement 
of a fummer's day, and agreeable ohjefts. in their 
places i hut are they cbjetli of imhation under the 
window of a drawing room ? Rather let us turn 
our eyes to well failed, well wooded, well culti-? 
vated ippts, where Nature and Art are happily 
blended ; loaving thofe who are admirers of Art, 
merely imitative, to contemplate Nature on 
caiiwis J and thofe who wifh for Nature, in a ftate 
' of total negled, to take up their rcfxdence in the 
woods, of America, \ " 

Far be it from us to rebel againft the hw& of 
Nature, or to qucftion, in any wife, the perfedtion 
of the Deity. A ftate of nature, in the eye of 
Omnifcicnce, is undoubtedly a Hate of perfeftionM, 
But,, in the littlcnefs of human conception,, fome-^ 
' thing ist wanted, to bring down natural objects to 
the level of human comprehenfion. What obje6fc 
\n nature is in a ftate of human perfeflion .? Even 
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in the fineft woman, a female critic will difcover 
faults : and, in the handfomcft horfe, a buyer will 
point out what, in the human eye, appear as imper^, 
fiSions. Did ever a landfcape painter find a 
fcene, purely natural, which might not have T)een 
improved by the hand of Art, or which he did 
not a(3:ually improve by a ftroke of his pencil ? 
A ftriking feature may ibmetimes be caught, where 
little addition is wanted ; but in a rich piduraUc. 
view, which will bear to be placed repeatedly un- 
der the eye, a portion of lawn is requifitc *, ' and, 
in the wilds of nature^ we know of no fuch thing. 

There- 

• Mr. Gray, whofe letters to Dr. Warton, deicribing 
the Qatural fcenery of the North of Englaod* have beea hel4 
out as models of their kind> corroborates our id^a. 

' Juft beyond this, opens one of the fwceteft landfqapesi that 

* art ever attempted to imitate. The bofom of the mountain 

* fprcading here into a broad bafon, difcovers in the midft 
^ Grafmere Water : its margin is hollowed into fmall bays, 
^ with bold eminences, fome of rock, fome of fofi turf, that 

* half conceal gnd vary the figure of the little lake they com- ' 
f mand : f^om the fhore a low prpmontory pafh^s itfelf far intq 

* the water » and on it ibinds a white village, with the pariih- 
^ church rifing in the midil of it : hanging inclofures, conw- 
^ (elds, and meadgws green ai emfrnU^ with their trees, and 
^ hedges, and cattle, fill ap the whole fpace from the edge of 
f the water : and juft oppohte to you is a large. farm -houfe, at 
f the bottom of a Aecp/wooti? lawn, embofomed in old wood^ 
1 ^bi^l^ ^limb half wa^ up the moiintai^i &ie, a^d difcoy^r 
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THEREfOREy our idtSL of fMiurol, is not con6ned 
to negleffednsiturc, but extends to cukifvated nature, 
to nature totubid by art, and rendered inteBigibfe 
to human percepdon : and we venture to recom- 
mend, as objefts moft worthy the ftudy and imi- 
tation of the artifts^ {vchpaffiigis in naturiy as give' 
the higheft degree of gratification to culdvated 
minds in general : pafiages like the following?^ 
no matter whether produced by accidisnt or defign^^ 
no matter whether it occur in a foreft or a park— 
or whether it occupy die corner of a common, of 
fiU up a conspicuous quarter of an ornamenta) 
ground ; — a lofty wood hanging on a bold afcent i 
its broken margin flowing negligently over the 
bofomof the valley, lying broad and bare beneath, 
and falling gendy to the brink of a river, winding 

gracefully along the bafe, We further beg 

leave to add, in this place, that if a palfa^e like 
this — efpecially if the vale be occupied by cattle, 
and the whole fcene enlivened by the prefence of 
the fun, and animated by the fleeting (hadows of ' 
clouds, fweeping its varied furface— is incapable 
pf conveying a degree of gratification t6 the mind 

of 

^ ai>ev>e them a broken line of crags, that crown the feene, 
f Not a fingle red tile, no flareing Genclemaft's houfcj or gar* 
^ den walls, break in upon the repofe of this little nnfttipe^ed 
f {>aradire ; but afl is peace, rufticity, ai^ happy poverty^ ia 
f its neateil, moft becoming attire.'. 

Grafs Letters to Dr, Warton, /. 1 8;. 
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of any of our readers, we have no hope of enter-* 
gaining fuch a mind^ in this part of our per-* 
ibrmaacc. 



SICTION THE SECOlfD, 



THE SITE. 



"BY Jbe Site we mean, not only thcL phce itfel^ 
but llkcwife fo much of the Jurrounding country as 
may fall immediately within the view, and unite 
with the near grounds, 

If the place be already fuited to the furrDunding 
country, and to the particular purpofe for which 
it is intended, the affiftance of art is not wanted, 
the bufinefs qf the artift is precluded. If it be 
marly ia this ftate, the toucbings of art are only 
required. But if the place be gready deficient^, 
;as places in general are, then it is the duty of the 
artift *^ to fupply its defeds, to qorre6t its faults, 
{ind to improve its beauties/' 

Every pi- ace confifts either of ground vXont^ or 
of ground 2ind waier, or of ground and wood, or of 
l^round^ ivafer^ ^nd "^ood, 

SECTIOlf 
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SECTION THE THIRD. 

GROUND. 



BY Grounq is meant,, that portion of furfacc, 
which is included within the place to be improved j 
whether that furface be Jwamfy lawny roughet,, 
^rvken ground^ or rock j and whether it be a bill, a 
valkjy a ;^hin^ or ^ gompofniop ofjwellsy dipSy an4 

Mr. Gilpin, in his excellent Ohfervations off, 

f}^e Wye^ (jfc. (page 62) gives a fublime defcription 

q( what ground ought to be, — " Nothing," fay§ 

he, " gives fo juft ao idea of the beautiful fwelJings 

of ground, as thofe of water, where it has fufficient; 

room to undulat? and expand. la ground whicl^ 

is compofed of very refra<3:ory materials, you arq 

prcfented often with harth lines, angular infertions^ 

aud difagrceabje abruptnefles, Jn water^ whether 

in gentle or in agitated potion, all is eafy, all is 

foftened into itfclf ; and the hills and the vallies 

play into each other, in a variety of the moft 

beautiful forms, |n agitated vvater, abruptneffes^ 

\ndced there are, but yet they are fucjh abrupt- 

nefle^,' 
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ncfles as, in fomc part or other, unite properly 
with the furface around them ; • and are on the 
whole peculiarly harmonious. Nowj if the ocean 
in any of thefe fwelUngs and agitations could be 
arrefted and fixed, it would produce that pleafing 
variety, which we admire in ground. Hence, it 
is common to fetch our images from witer, and 
apply them to land : we talk of an undulating 
line, a playing lawn, and a billowy fur&ce ; and 
give a much ftronger and more adequate idea by 
fuch imagery, than plain language could poffibly 
prcfent." 

The exertions of art, however, are here inade- 
quate, and the artift ought not to attempt to create 
a mount aifiy a v alley y or a plain ; and (hould but 
rarely meddle, even with the fmaller inequalities 
of grounds. The rock ftands equally above the 
reach of human art, and to attempt to make or 
unmake it is abfurd. Rougbets and broken ground 
may generally be reduced to lawn, or hid with 
wood ; and a fwamp may be drained, or covered 
with water ; while lawn may be varied, at plea- 
fure, with wood, and fomctimes with water. 
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SEttlOl^ tHE rOUltTit^ 



W A f fi R* 



THIS is cither fed, laie, pfd^ river ^ rrvukti Of 

rill 

A BROAt) lake and a cbpiots r/^#- aire too grc^t 
for human art to cope with : ncvcrthelefi, the mar- 

jjgxiy .aod the b^nk, may be ornamemedi aad the 
lurfece of jdkc water difclofcd to advaatage* fUvH^ 
his .are often in themfelves delightful, ,and> Where 

-broad waters arc wanted, may be turned to great 

advantage by art. Stowe ** affinds a proof of what 
may be accompUfticd even with a riU.. If the bafe 

:of the yalley be broad, a lake may be formed ; if* 

joarrow, a river. 

Ik CQuntries where iaattiral waters ^botind, art 

• may improve, but Ihould not attempt to create! 

but in places naturally deficient in water, the artiffi 

may frequently call forth the creative powers with 

fucccfs«i 

* Stowe, the teat of the Marqvis gp Bvckin6Ham> kl 

Buckinghamlhire. 
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^fuccefs. In uny lituation, however^ art imi0: iHtf* 
carry, if Nature has aot furnifticd a fiifficicnt fu|^ 
ply of materials : cc^ffiMd Jiagnant pools zte always 
difgufting;^«efj, indeed, may often be ncccB&ryj 
but, like the kitchen g^rden> they ought not to be 
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WOOD. 



OVER this efcmcnt of the rural art the power 
of the artift isabfolute ; he can increaft or dimint(h 
atpleafure: if the place be over-wooded, he can 
lighten it with lawn, or with water : if too nakcdf 
he can fupply the deficiency by Planting. 

In forming ornamental Plantations, two 
things are to be confidered, tiitjpe^iesof^lantntion^ 
and xht /pedes of tree. 

The different fpecies of plantation are the lfroo4y 
^ Grove, the Coppice or Ihicket, the Border ot 
Skreen, the Mafs Clump or Tuft, the Group, and thp 
Single Tfte. 

Woods, 
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WooDsi Gtt)vcs> and cxtcnfivc Thickets^ aW 
more particulariy adapted to the fides of hills, and 
elevated fituations : detached Maflcs, Groups, artd 
Single Trees, to the lower grounds. A naked hill 
^ves an idea of bleaknefs $ as a valley filled wi& 
wood docs that of danknefs. The Shrubery de- 
pends more on the given accompaniments, than 
on its own natural fituatibn. 

Much depends upon the dilpolition of the fc* 
veral diftinct woodineffes (whether accidental or 
dcfigned) with relpeft to each other j and much 
alfo on the refpeclive outlines, particularly thofc 
of the larger kind. The Atmofphere and the 
Earth are equally bountiful, in affording the rural 
artifl fit fubjefts for ftudy. The margins of lca§f 
aftd lakes give us, in their bays and promontories, 
an atnple choice of outline ; while the blue ex- 
panfe, fcattered with fummer's clouds, difcovers 
infinite variety, both of figure and difpofition. 

Im the choice of trees, four things are obfervable : 
tfie bright y xhtforniy the colour y and the ufe. Tkis 
is more^efTential to a good choice, than, may ap- 
pear at firft fight ; nothing heightens the idea of 
ornament, cfpecially in the eye of the owner, more 
than utility ; nor, on the contrary, does any thing 
lend to throw a damp on the gratification, more 
;han docs the worthlcfTnefs of the objeft before us» 

Imme*- 
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Immediately under the eye, the gaudy S^rub, and 
the ornamental though ufclefs Exotic, may be ad- 
mitted J but for more diftant objeds^ and in left 
cmbellilhed fitilations, the Timber tree ought to 
prevail We fliould endeavour to make fuch a 
choice, as will gratify the prefent age, and benefit 
the future* 

In mixing trees, there is, in refpeft of height, a 
general rale : the tailed: fhould be made to occupy 
the central parts, defcending gradually to the 
margin : but, with refpedt' to colour , all precept, 
perhaps. Would be vague j the tints ought to be 
as wild and various as the evening flcy^ tinged by 
the fetting fun. 

For farther remarks on this Aibjedt, fee the 
following Minutes in Practici, 



SECTION THE SlXTtt. 

NATURAL ACCOMPANIMENTS. 



TH£ moft judicious mixture of wood and 
bwn appears dull and uninterefting, when unac- 
companied by animated nature* Whatfprigbtlinels . 

Vo** !• S and 
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and fkgaflce ^re adkledi 6> the plain^ in die pb/fut 
attitude^ and racings of die horfe i^p-and how much 
additional grandeur die vale receives lo t^e fc^i* 
tered herd i-T7*How ftrikingly beautl^ dxe bofon* 
of a hai enlivened by the pafturing flock I'-^What 
gaiety is given ta park fcenery, in the airy a6Kon 
of the fawn ^-- and how peculiarly delightful the 
iequeftered lawn, while the hare is prcfent ! Evea 
the i^uirrel gives a chearfubeis to the groves 
Hfhile the plumy tribes diiperfe an agreeable ank* 
matioa through the whole fi:ene«, 



SBCTIOH THI ZtVZUTff, 

FACTITIOUS ACCOMPANIMENTS. 



UNDER diis head,, we arr^ge Ftf/r^/^j fFalhg 
Roads J Bridges^ Seats^ and Buildings^ 

Thb Fsncb, where the place is large, become* 
neceflaryj yet the eye diflikes conftraint. Our 
ideas of liberty carry us beyond our ovm fpecif s j: 
the itna^nadoo feels a diflike in^ feeing, even thft 
brute crcatipn in a lUte of confinemc^c. Beftdcy 

a>taU 



ft tall fcftce freqUfently hides, from the fight, objefts 
the moft pleafing ; not only the iiocks and herd! 
themlelves, but the fut&ce they gi^ze up6il« 
Thcfc coftfiderations have brought the unjim fenit 
into genetal ufe, 

Tnts Ipecics of bafrier> It mull be allowed. In- 
curs a degree of deceprion, which can fcarcely be 
warranted, upon 'any other (fccafion^ In thii in- 
ftance, however, it is a fpecie^ of fraud which we 
obierve in nature's practice : how often hiave we 
leen two diftinft herds feedings to appearance^ ill 
the lame extended meadow i until coming abru|>tl]^ 
upon a deep-funk rivulet, or an unfbrdtfble riveri 
we difcovcr the deception^ 

Besides tki/unk fence, another ibrt of unfee a* 
barrier may be made, though by no mean) eqw^ 
to tbat I efpecially if near the eye^ This is con* 
ftrudted 6f paling, painted of the invifibk grem 
If tte C(^ur of the back ground were permanent, 
and that of the paint made exadly to correipbml 
with it, the deception would, at a diftance, be com* 
pletei but backgrounds, in general, changing- 
widi the ieafon, this kind of fence is the left 
eligible. 

Masses and Tufts of woodinefi, fcattered pro- 

mifcuouify on cither fide of an vxikw winding 

S % fcncc> 
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fence, affift very much in doing away the idea of 
conftraint. For by this means 

The Wand'ring flocks that broufe between the ihades, 

Se<km oft to pafs their bounds^ the dubious eye 

Decides not if they crop the mead or lawn. • 

Masok« 

The Walk, in extenfive grounds, is as necef- 
iary as the Fence. The beauties of the place are 
difclofed that they may be feen ; and it is the office 
of the walk to lead the eye from view to view ;- in 
order that, while the tone of health is prefervedy 
by the favourite cxercife of nature, the mind may. 
be thrown into unifon, by the harmony of the fur*^ 
rounding objeft.s. 

The direction of the walk ought to be guided 
by the points of view to which it leads, and the 
natgre of the ground it paflcs over : it ought to be 
made fubfervient to the natural impediments— 
the Ground, Wood, and Water— which fall in its 
way, without appearing to have any direction of. 
its own. It can feldom, with propriety^ run any: 
diftance,in a ftraight line ; a thing which rarely occurs 
in a natural walk. The patha of the Negroes, and 
the Indians, are always crooked j and thofe of the 
hrute creation are very fimilar. Mr. Mafon*s de- 
fcription of this Path of Nature is happily conceived^ 

The peafant driviilg through each fhadowy lane 
His team, that bend« beneath th' incambem weight 

Of 
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Of laughing Ceres, marks it with his wheel ; 

At night and morn, the milk-maid's careleis Aep 

Has, tkro' yon pailare gr«en, from (tile to -ftile 

Imprell a kindred curve ; the fcudding hare 

Draws to her dew-fprent feat, o'er thymy heaths, 

A path as gently waving. ■■ ■ Eng. Gard, v . 60* 

The Road may be a thing of neceffity, as an 
9f^roach to the manfion, or a matter of amufe- 
ment only, as a drive or a ridcy from which the 
grounds, and the furrounding country, may be fecn 
to advantage. It fhould be the ftudy of the artift 
to make the fame Voad anfwer, as far as may be, 
the two-fold purpofe. 

The Road and the Walk arc fubject to the fame 
rule oi Nature and UJe. The diredtion ought to be 
natural and eafy, and adapted to the purpofe in- 
tended. A Road of necefllry ought to be ftraighter 
than one of mere conveniency : in this, recreation 
is the predominant idea; in that, utility. But, 
even in this, the direft line may be difpenfed with. 
The natural roads upon heaths and open downs, 
and the grafly glades and green roads^acrofs forefts 
and extenfive waftes, are proper fubjedis to be 
ftiidied* 

The Bridge fliould never be feen where it is 
not wanted : a ufelefs bridge is a deception ; de- 
ceptions are frauds; and fraud is alv/ays hateful; 
S 3 * unleii 
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iinlefs when praftifcd «> avert fomc greater evilc 
A bridge without water is an abrurdity; and 
half a one ftuck up as an eye-trap is a paltry 
trick, which, though it may ftrike the ftranger, 
cannot faij of difgufting, when the fraqd is found 
out. 

In low fituations, and wherever water aboundsji 
bridges become ufefuly and ^re th.erefore fUafyig 
. objfigls : they arc looked for, and oiught to appear 4 
h6t as objeds of ornament only, but likewife a$ 
matters pf utility, Xhe walk or the ro^, tHercr 
fore, ought to be direfted in fuch a maaaer, as to 
crofs the water, at the point in which the bridge 
will ajppev to the grcatcft advan^ige. 

In the conftruftioa of bridges, alfp, regard muft 
be. had to ornament and utility. A bridge v^ an 
arrificial prpduftion, and as fuch it ought to appear. 
It ranks agiong the nobleft of human inventions : 
the (hip, and the fortrefs alone ex?.^l it, Simplicity 
and firmncfs are the leading principles in itsconr 
ftruftion. Nlr,/VVheatlcy's obfervation iis juft when 
he fays^ ** The finglc wooden arch, now mych in 
fafhion, feems to ipe generally mifapplied, Ele- 
vated without occafion fo much above, it is totaUy 
detached from the river i it is often feen ftr^dling 
in the air, without a glimpfc of water to account 
for it i anfl the oftentpdoi) of \t^ ^ ^ ornamental 

Pl>jeft| 
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6lgta, diverts all that train of idcas^ which its tife, 
as i fcommunication, might fuggcft." (01^. m 
Med. Gird. 73,) but we beg leave to differ frdirt 
this ingenious Writer when he tells iis> that it h 
*^ fpoiled, if adorned 5 it is disfl^red^ if drily 
painted of any other than a dufky colour/' hi k 
niftic fccne, where Nature wears her own coarie 
garb, ** the vulgar foot bridgfe df planks ofily^ 
gtiardfed on onfc hand by a common rail, ini fiip- 
jJdrted by a few brdindiy piles," may be_ in eha^ 
rafter ; but amidft a difplay of ornamented Nature,' 
a cohtrivance of that kind would appear riieih ahd 
paltry j and would be an afFeftatioii 6f firfipHcity^ 
rather than the lovely attribute itfelf. In cultivated 
fcenes, the bridge ought to receive the ornaments 
\*hich the laws of architeftural tafte aBow 5 and 
the more poliftied the fituation, the hightr fliouldl 
bt theftyle apd .finilhings^ 

Seats hj^vc a two-fold ufe j they are ufefifl as 
places of reil and ^onverfation, and as guides to 
tktfoinh of view y in which the beaudes of thi lur«» 
rot&ding fccne arc difclofcd. Every point of view 
ihoidd be marked with a feat^ and, fpeaking ge^ 
nehtRy, na feat oiight to ^pear, hut in f6mc 
faW^ourable point of view. This rule may not 
l)c inyaHal;Se^ but it ought fcldom to bq dcviate<J 
fritoH 

S 4 In 
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In the ruder fcenes of negleftcd Nature, tJitf 
fimple trunk, rough ffom the woodman's hands, 
and the butts or (tools of rooted trees, without any 
other marks of tools upon them, than thofe of the 
faw which fevered them from their ftems, are feats 
in charafter j and, in romantic or reclufe fituations, 
the cave or the grotto are admiffible. But where-. 
ever hujuan defign has been executed, upon the 
natural objects of the place, the feat and every 
other artificial accompaniment oiight ta be ia 
unifon i and whether the bench or the alcove be 
chofen, it ought to be foiTned and finifhed, in fuch 
a manner, as to unite with th^ wood, the lavvn^i ^nd 
the walk, which lie round it. 

The colour of feats lliould likewife be fujted to 
fituations : where uncultivated Nature prevails, the 
natural brown of the wood itfelf ought not to b? 
altered : but, where the rural art prcfides, white, o;* 
ftone colguf, has a much better effed, 

. Buildings may be admitted into ornamented 
Nature ; provided they be at once ufeful and or- 
namental. Meire ornament without ufc, and mere 
uic without ornament, are equally inadmjflible. 
Nor Ihould their ulcs be difguifed j a barn dre(ic4 
up in the habit of a country church, or a farm- 
houie figuring away in the fiercenefs of a caftle, 
are ridiculous deceptions. A landfcape daubed 

■ ypon 
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upon a board, and a painted iteeple ftuck up in a 
wood, are beneath cenfure. 

There i^ another fpccies of ufelefs ornament, 
ftill more offenfive, becaufc more coftly, than thofe 
comparatively innocent eye-traps j we mean 
Temples. Whether they be dedicated to Bac-^ 
chus, Venus, Priapus, or any other genius of de- 
bauchery, they are, in this age, enlightened with 
regard to theological and fcicntific knowlcd^, 
equally abfurd, 

Wb are far, however, from wifliing to exclude 
architefturc: from ornamented Nature. We wifh 
to fee it exercifed, in all its beauty and fublimity, 
upon a CHAPEL *, a mausoleum f, a monument J, 
— fcattcred judicioufly among the natural orna- 
ments : 

♦ The late Sir William Harbord, whofe tafte and judge- 
pent^ upon every occaiion» difcovered a goodnefs of heart 
and a greatnefs of charadler^ has given us a model of^^ kind, 
at Gunton» in Norfolk. The pariih church Handing in iiit 
park^ and b^ing an old uniightly buildings he had it taken 
down^ and a beautiful temple, under the direction of the Adams', 
#redled upon its fite. r 

t The n^aufoleum a( Caftle-Howard, in YorkQiire^ the feat 
of the Earl of Carlifle, is a noble building. 

X The temple of Concord and Vidory at Stowc, ere^led to 
^e memory of the |;reat Lord Chatham, is ^ beautif^l /J^&^i^f 
ptnfal buildisgi^ 
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inents : not too open or con{picuoiis> to give them 
the air of prmcipals -, nor too fcclufc, to lofe their 
full efFcd, 83 fubordinate parts of the whole* 

I^ extenfivc grounds. Retreats, more e<pc-t 
dally in the remoter parts, are in a degree requi-» 
fite ; and, if they ht/seny they ought to h^rmonizd 
with the views in which they appear ; and, of 
courfe, the more poliftied the feenc, the more or- 
namental fhould be the Rctrcat^-^^whcther it be 
the Roomy the J^orticoy ox the more fimpl^ 

l}ff ftcnes leis ornamentedi, bdldings qf ait eco* 
notmcalnotiBre may aippear, wkh gDod eStdu Sir 
George Warren^ at his feat near Petchamin Sur?eyj^ 
has turned a temple into a windmill, with great 
fucxcfs. What was before a ufelefs pile of mafonry, 
now Hands an emblem of aftivity ahd induftry. 
Under the heads of large artificial lakes, wa^r 
mills may generally \^ ere&ed, and with good 
cffcft, A corn mill, under proper regulations^, 
and honeft management, were ever atikfling to the 
poor \n its neighbourhood. ' Subftantial farm-j 
houfcs, and neat comfortable cottages, fcattered 
^t a proper diftanec^ are always pleafing objefts. 
The retreat an i the porter's lodge, being more 
fuiceptible of omwa&i%y may be permitted nfS&Cf 
th«eye. 

tmvsKm 
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PIVISION THE THIRD, 
APPLICATION OF THE RURAL ART, 

SECTION TH8 FIRST* 

GENERAL APPUCATION, 

HAVING thus enumerated the elements, and 
fet forth the leading principles of the art, we 
now proceed to the e?cecimon.' 

Wi beg leave to preface this part of our per-r 
formance with apprizing our Readersi chat all which 
can be written upon this delightful art^ muft be 
jnore or lefs general, — ^All that Jcience can do, i& 
%o give a comprehenfive view of the ftdjeSli and all 
that freaept fhould attempt, is to lay down general 
rules of pra6lice. The nature of the place itfelf«*-< 
land the purpofc for which it is about to be im- 
proved, muft ever determine the particular appli- 
cation. 
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cation. It follows, that a gentleman who, from 
long refidence, is fully acquainted with the former, 
and whofe will is a rule to the latter, is the pro- 
pereft perfon to improve his own place j — pro- 
vided he be intimately acquainted with the Art — 
as well as with the place and the pirpoje : the three 
arc equally and eflentially neceffary to be under- 
flood. It would be as great an impropriety, in a 
gentleman, to fet about the execution of a work of 
this nature, upon a large fcale, before he had ac- 
quired a comprehenfive knowledge of the fubjeft, 
ftudied its leading principle frorp Nature, made 
ample obfcrvation upon places already ornamented, 
and had eftabli (lied his theory by fome aftual 
praftice, at Icall upon a fmall fcale, — as it would 
be, in a profcffional ^^rtifr, to hazard his own repu- 
tation/ "ancj rifque the property of his employer, 
before he had ftudied, maturely, the nature of the 
place, and had been made fully fenfible of the ii^-r 
{entions of jcs owner, 

The nature and ftyle of improvement, — th^ 
furpcfey— depends entirely upon the intention and 
tafte of the proprietor, and is, confequently, as va- 
rious, as the nature of places themfclves : never- 
^heiefs, improvements in general may be clafled 
*yn:ier the following heads \ 
The Hunting Box, 
TThe Ornamented Cottage^^ 

Th5. 
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The Villa, and 

The Principal Residence. 

But, before we enter upon the detail, it will be 
proper to make fome general obfcrvations. 

It is unneceflary to repeat, that wherever Nature, 
or accident, has already adapted the place to the 
intended purpofe, the afllftance of Art is precluded : 
but wherever Nature is improveable. Art has an 
undoubted right to ftep in, and make the requifitc 
improvement. The diamond, in its natural ftate, 
is improveable by art. 

In the lower clafles of rural improvements. Arc 
fhfculd be {cen as little as may be ; and, in the more 
negligent fcenes of Nature, every thing ought to 
appear, as if it had been done by the general laws 
of Nature, or had grown out of a fcries of fortuitous 
circumftances. But, in the higher departments. 
Art cannot be hid ; and the appearance of defign 
ought not to be excluded. A human produ6tion 
cannot be made perfedly natural ; and, held out 
as fuch, it becomes an impofition* Our art lies.ia 
endeavouring to adapt the produftions of Nature 
to human tafte and -perception ; and, if much art 
be ufed. Jet us not attempt to hide it. Who con- 
fiders an accomplifhed well dreffed woman as in a 
ftate of Nature ? and v/ho, feeing a beautiful ground . 

adorned 



adorned with wotxi and kwn, with water, bridgesi 
and buildings, befieves it to be a natural pro^ 
duclion ? Art fcldom fiuk to pleafc when executed 
ki a mafterly manner i nay, it is frequently the 
defign and execution, more than the pi'odudtioit 
itfelf, that ftrlkes us. It is the artifice^ not the 
defign^ which ought to be aroided* It is the labour ^ 
ahd not the art^ which ought to be concealed* A 
well written poem would be read with left plcafure^ 
If we knew the painful exertions it gave rife to ift 
die compofition j and the rural artift ought, upon 
every occafion, to endeavour to avoid labour y or, 
if indilpenfably neccflary, to Conceal it. No trace 
fhould be left to lead back the mind to the ix^ 
fenfivi toiL A mound raifed, a mountain levcUedj 
or a uieleis temple built, convey to the mind feel-» 
{ngs equally difguding. 

But though the aidfc of Art are.aseflential fd 
Uurai Ornament, as education is to manners , yet 
Art may do too much : ihe ought to be confidered 
as the handmaid, not as the miftrefs, of Nature : 
ahd whether (he be employed in carving a tree 
into the figure, of an animal, or in (haping a view 
into the form of a pidfure^ fhe is equally culpable* 
The nature of the place is facred. Should this 
tend to landjcape^ from fome principal point of 
view, aifift Nature, andperfeftit; provided thir 
^an be- done without injuring the views from other 

points^ 
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}>oiiits. But: do not disfigure the natural features, 
of the place ;— ^do not facriBce its native beauties^ 
to the arbitrary laws of kndfcape painting. 

Great Nature (cdEmscotitrool; flie will not bear 

Otte beauty foreign to the fpot or foil 

She give* thee to adorn : 'Tis thintf alone 

To mend, not change her features. Ma son 4 



Ik a pidture bounded by its fraitie^ a perfe^ 
landfcape is looked for: it is of itfelf a whole, and 
tbi frame mufi; bejilled. But it is not ib in orna« 
mented Nature : for^ if a (ide-fcreen be wanting^ 
the eye b not ciFended mth the framej^ or the wain<- 
fcot I but has always ibme natural^ snd often pleafing 
9bje£fc to receive it. Suppofe a room to be hui^ 
with one continued rural repre^ntatiod^ — would 
diftinSi pBitres be expe&ed ? would correct land* 
icapes be looked for ? Nature fcarcety knows the 
thing mankind call a landfcapi The landfcape 
painter fcldom, if ever, finds it perfcfled to hit 
hands ^^^fome addition or alteration is almofl al7 
ways wanted. Every man, who has made his ob- 
fervations upon natural fcenery^ knows that the 
Miiletoe of the Oak occurs almoft as often as a per-* 
/e£Uy natural landfcape 1 and to attempt to make 
yp artificial landfcape, upon vrtry occafion„ is un- 
n^qraij and ab&rd. -i 
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It is far from our intention to intimate any thing 
the Icaft difrefpeftful to land/cape painting : let the 
ingenious artift cull from Nature her choiceft beau- 
ties, and let him affociate them, in the manner befl: 
fuited to his own fingle, and permanent point of 
view : But do not let us carry his produ6tion back 
again to Nature, and contract her unbounded 
beauties within the limits of a pidlure frame. If^ 
indeed, the eye were fixed in one point, the trees 
could be raifed to their full height at command, 
and the fun be made to ftand ftilli — the rural artift 
might work by the rules of light and Jhadey and 
compole his landlcapc by the painter's law. But^ 
while the fun continues to pour forth its light im- 
partially, and the trees to rife with flow progreffion, 
it would be ridiculous to attempt it. Eet him 
rather feek out, imitate, and affociaptc, fuch stri'- 
KING Passages in Nature, as are immediately 
applicable to the place co be improved, without 
regard « to rules of landfcap^, merely human j-— 
and let him. 



in this and all 



Be various, wild, and free, as Nature's felf.** Mason. 

Inftead of facrificing the natural beauties of the 
place to one formal landfcape, let every ftep dif- 
clofe frefli charms unfought for. How ftrikingly 
beautiful the chk^gcs formed by the iflands, and 
their relpcclive mountains, in failing through the 

Wcfl 
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Weft Indies I The eye does not catch the lame 
View twice ? the fccnt is ever changing! ever dc-« 
Jightfiili 

We flioiild hot have offered our fcntimenfs fo 
freely lipon landfcape, had not a French writer o^ 
fome eminence *, irl a vfctk lately publifhed, laid 
It down as ail invariable fule, that all ornamental 
grounds^ flioilld hai^e a complete l^dfcape, to be 
fceil from (bme part of* the houfe j ahd f o b^ made 
from a perlpeftive drawingi prevloufly taken fi*onl 
the wmdoW of the lalodn, or the top of thd maiifion* 
iTheVork, in other relpefts, has^ ri^verthelefs, great 
therit, arid is in fa£l an ingenidiis EJiiy on UfigUJb 
hardening, The Ft*ehchmah's vanity^ however^ 
itrill not fuffer hiih to tnake this ackho\Vledgement i 
ild, it is neither ancientj nol- itiodernj hoi 
Englifh, nor dhincfe j and there is foitie feafori to 
fufpeft, that the Mafquis holds Otlt Idndfcape fof 
no other pufpbfej than id endeavour to give his 
Wdrk the air of originality ; for, in Other i'elpedtsi 
it <!:ontainSi in effeft, whit Wheatlcy and Mafon^ 
'Kent and Brown, have previoufly taught and 
praftifcdi 

Vol. i. T Motwil'il- 

* Tlic Marquis l>'firmeribnvilld, fl-lcnd of tie ccWbratci 
RouiTeau^ who died at hit boufe^ an<^ whofe remains were dM/ 
pofued ill his grounds^ at firmeiiORyiUe^ 
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Notwithstanding, however, thenaturc of die 
place pMgKt not to be facrificcd to the manfion i*^ 
the houfe muft ever be allowed to be a prind^>al^ 
in the compofition. It ought to be confidercd as 
the center of the fyftcm j. and the rays of art, Kkc 
thofe of the fun, fliould gro^^ fainter as they recede 
firom the center. The houfe itfclf being entirely a 
Mwork of art, its immediate environs {hould be highly 
finifhed ; but as the diftance increafcs, the appear- 
ance of defign fhould gradually diminifti, until 
Nature md fqrtuitoufnefs have full poffcffion c€ 
the fccne. 

In general, the approach fiiould be to the back- 
front, which, in fuitablc fituationsj ought to Kc 
open to the park or pafture grpunds. On tic. 
iides more highly ornamented,, a well kept gravel 
ivalk may embrace the walls ; to this the poUfhed 
lawn and ferubery fucceed ; next, the grounds 
clofely pafturedi and, laftly, the furrounding' 
country, which ought not to be confidercd as out 
of the artift's reach : for his arc confifts, not more 
in decorating particular fpots, than in ^luleav&ming 
to render the whole face of Nature delightful. 

Another reafbn for this mode of arrangement 

is, objefts immediately under the eye are fecn more 

.diiUniaiy than thofe at a diftance, and ought to be 

]fud\ a$,are pleafing in the detaiL The beautie^of 

' -a Bower 
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* flower can be difcerned on a near view, only i 
while, at a diftance, a rougbet df coppice wood^ 
^and the nibft elegant arrangement of l!aweriof|; 
Ihrubs^ have the fame cfieft. The moft rational 
entertainment, the human mind is capable of re- 
ceiving, IS that of obferving the operations of 
Nature. The foliation of a leafi the blowing of 
flowersi and the maturation of fruit, ai-e among the 
moft ddightful fubjeds that a contemplative nund 
can be employed in. Thcfe procefles pf Nature 
are flow, and except the objeft fall Ipontaneoufly 
under the eye of the obferver, the inconvenicncies 
of vifiririg it in a remote part, fo far interfere with 
the more important employments of life, as to 
•blunt, if not deftroy, the enjoyment. This is a 
ftrong argument in favor of fhrubs and flowers 
' bfcing phhted under or near our windows,, ei^- 
cially thofe from whence they may be viewed 
during the hours of kifure and tranquillity. 

FiJRTHER, the vegetable creation being fubjeft 
to the animal, the Ihrub may be' crept, or tiie 
flower trodden down^ in its day of beauty. Ifj 
therefore, we wifh to converfe with Nature in pri- 
vate^ Intruders muft be kq>t 0IF5— the Ihrubery be 
fcvercd from the ground ;-^yet not in fiith a man- 
ner as to drive awa^ the pafturipg fl:ock froto our 
fi^t. For this reafbn^ the poliflied lawn ei^ht 
not to be too extenfivei and 3ie &nce^ which in-> 

T 2 clofes 
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clofcs it, ihould be fuch, as will not interrupt the 
view :. But whether it ht Jeen or unfeen^fufpecled or 
unfuJpeHedi is a matter of no gfeat import : iu 
utility in protedking the flirubs and flowers, — i» 
keeping the horns of cattle from the window, and 
the feet of (hecp from the gravel and broken 
ground, — in preftrving that neatnefe on the out- 
fide, which ought to corrcfpond with the finiihings 
and furniture within, — render it of fufficient im- 
portanccj to become even a part of the ornament, 

Bbfore any ftep can be taken towards the exe- 
cution jof the defign, be' it large or fmall, a map 
or plan of the place, exaAly as it lies in its unim- 
proved ftatc, (hoidd be made ; with a corre(pond- 
ing (ketch, to mark the intended improvements 
upon. Not a hovel nor a twigfhould be touched^ 
until the artift has fVudied maturely the natural 
abilities . of the place, and has decidedly fixed in 
his mind, and finally fettled on his jilan, the pro- 
pofed alterations : and even then, let him " dare 
^th caudon." 

There is a ftriking fimilarity between a neg- 
lected fcene in Nature, and a neglefted cottage 
beauty; and the mode of improvement is, in cither 
inftance, fimilar. If the face unwafiied, and un- 
' combed hair, be confidered as ornamental, — ^Art 
-is not wanted. If ruftic bloom and native fim- 

plicity 
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jJicity be deemed more dcfirablc,— wdh the face, 
and comb the hair in flowing ringlets, and fuch 
ornament will be had in its higheft perfcftion. If 
that elegance of carriage, and gracefulnefs of de- 
j>ortment, which flow from education and a refined 
underflanding, be thought requifite, Art may be 
employed in giving this grace and elegance ; for 
thus far ihe may go with propriety. But, if ihe 
do more, fhe does coo much« 

It would ht needleft to add, that Art may be 
employed in concealing, or in doing away, the de- 
forngiities of Nature^ But, even in this, Ihe ought 
to be cautioufly circumipef): ; for, throughout, 
there is more danger of doing too much, than too 
little i and nothing fhould ever be attempted, 
ivhich cani)ot be performed in a jn^ftcrly manner* 



^SPCTION THE 9EC0N0. 

HUNTING BOX, 



HERE, little is required of Art, Hunting may 
be called the amufemcnt of Nature ^ and the place 
appropriated to it ought to be no farther altered, 
from its natural ftate, than decency and convc- 

T 3 nicncy 
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niciKy riequirc :^With lAcit who live in the prc- 
fent age of refinement, *' a want of decency is a 
^prant offenfe/' 

Tub ftyk> throughoMt> Ihould he tnajculine. If 
flirubs he required, the)'' (hoidd be of the hardierr 
forts ; the Box, the Holly, the Laiiruftinus. The 
trees fiiotdd be the Oak and the Beech, which give, 
\xi Autumn, an agreeable variety of foliage, and an- 
ticipate, as it were, the feafon of di verfion. A fuite 
of paddocks (hoiild be fecn from the houfe ; and if 
a view of diftant cover! can be caught, the back- 
ground will be compleat^ The ftaUe, the kennel, 
and the leaping bar, are the fafticious accompani- 
' ments; in the conftniftion of which fimplicity, fub^ 
i^antialneis, and convenicncy, fhould prevail* 



SECTXON THE THIR^. 

ORNAMENTED COTTAGE. 

NEATNESS and fimplicity ought to mark the; 
ftyle of tjhis rational retreat.* Oftcntation and Ihow 
fhould be cautibuily avoided ; even elegance fhould^ 
not be attemfUd'y though it may not be bid^ if it 
offer itfclf fpontaneoufly. 

Nothing, 
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Nothing, however, Ihould appear vulgar, nor 
ihould fimplicity be pared dowli to bikintffi; 
every thing whimfical or expenflve ought to be 
ftudioufly a.voide4 i — chaftenefs and frugality ihould 
appear in every part^ 

Near the houfe, a Jtudied neatnefs may take 
place i but, at a diftance, negligence fhould rather 
be the characleriftic. 

Ij a tafte for botany lead to ajcolledtion of na* 
tive Ihrubs and flowers, a Ihrubcry will be requi- 
(ite ; but, in this, evtry thing fhould be native, 
A gaudy exotic ough^ not to be admitted ; nor 
Ihould the lawn be kept clofe fliaven j its flowers 
fhould be peraxitted to blow j and the herbage^ 
when mown, ought to be carried cfF,. and applied 
Xfi fome ufcful purpofc, 

h^ the arriflcial accompaniments^ ornamei^ fhould 
b€ fubordinate j utility muft prefide. The build- 
ings, if any appear, fhould be thofe in adual ufe in 
rural economics. If the hovel be wanted, let it ap- 
pear ; and, as a fide fcreen, the barn and rick yard 
are admiflible ^ while the dove houfe and poultry 
yard may enter more freely irito the compofitibn, 

Im fiajc, the Ornamented CoTtagi ought to 

^:sh.ibi^ cultivated Nature, in the firft ftage of re-- 

T ^ fiacaient. 
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finement. It ranks next above the farm hou&, 
The plain garb of rufticity may be let off to ad- 
vantage i but the ftudied ornaments of ^rt ough^ 
not to appear. That becoming neatnefs, and thofe 
domcftjc conveniencies, which render the rural lif? 
agreeable to a cultivated mjnd^ are all tjiaj ftio\44 
Ijc ajipcd at^ 



SECTION THE FOUI^T^t 

THE V I I. L A. 



HERE, a ftyle very different from the prc-t 
ceding, ought to prevail : It ought to be elegant^ 
rich, or grated, according to the ftyle of the houfc 
Jtfelf, and the ftatc of the furrounding country ; the 
principal bufinefs of the artift being to connefl 
thefc two, in fqch a maqner, that thp one (hall not 
appear naked or flarcing, npr the other defolate and 
IxihofpitablCf 

If the houfc be ftatcly, and the adjacent country 
pch and highly cultivated, a fhrubery may in-? 
tervene, in which Art may fhcw her utmoft jfkill. 
|ierf ^ the aftift ipay even be permitted to flay^ at 

^ land/cafc ; 
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fanJ/cape : for a place of this kind being (bppofcd 
to be fmall> the intention principally ornamental, 
and the point of view, probably, confined fimply 
to the houfe, fidf fcrcens may be formed, and near 
grounds laid out, fui!;able to the beit diftance tha; 
^an be caught. 

If buildings, or other artificial ornaments, abound 
Jn the officape, fo as to mark it ftrongly, they 
ought alfo to appear, more or left, in the near 
grounds : if the diitance abound with wood, the near 
grounds fhould be thickened, left baldnefs (hould 
ofiend i if open and naked, elegance rather than 
richncfs ought to be ftudied^ left hcavinefs Ihould 
Jippear, 

It is far from being any part of our plan to cavil n 
unneccflarily at artifts, whether living or dead ; 
we cannot, however, refrain from exprcfllng a 
concern for the almoft total neglect of the prin- 
ciples here laid down, jn the prevailing praftice of 
H late celebrated artift, in ornamenting the vicinages 
of villas, We mention it the rather, as Mr. Brown 
feems to have Je^ thefajbion^ and we are forry to 
find it copied by the inferior artifts of the day. 
Witljiout gny regard to uniting the houfe with the 
adjacent country, and, indeed, fcemingly without 
W?y regard whatever to the offscape, one invariable 
plan of cmbellilhment prevails ^ namely, that of 

ftrip- 
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ftripping the n^ar ground, entirely ^aked, or almoft 
fci a^d furrounding it with a wavy border of ftirubs, 
and a gravel' walk i leaving the ^rea, }yhcther larg? 
pr imall, one naked flieet of grcenf\vard. 

In finall confined fpots, this plan may be eli- 
gible. We diflike thofe bolftered flower beds, 
which abound in the fuburbfc of the metropolis^ 
where the broken ground fbmetimes exceeds the 
lawn : neverthelefe^ to our appre^.enfionj a fimplc 
border, round a large unbroken lawn, only ferves 
to ihcw what more \s wanted, SimpUGity in gene- 
ral is plfeafing ; but even fimplicity niay be cairied 
to an extreme^ fo as to convey no other idea than 
that of poverty and baldnefs. Befides, how often 
do we fee in natural fcenery, the holly and the fox- 
glove fV)uriihing at the foot of an Q^k*, and the 
prinirafe and ;he campion adding charms to the 
hawthorn, fcattered over th^ paftured lawn ? 'An^ 
we conceive that fingle trees, footed with ever- 
greens and native flowers, and tufts, as well zsk 
i?order& of flirubs, arc admifliblc i^ ornamental^ a^ 
^ell as in p^tur^l fcenery^ 

The fpecies of fhrub fkowld vary with the inten- 
tion. If the principal intendon be a winter retreat, 
evergreens, and the eariy-blowing fiirubs, fhould 
predominate ; but, in a place ta be frequented in 
fum'mer and autumnj, the deciduous tribes ought 
'^'hiefly to be planted. sect^oi^ 
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SIpTION THl FIFTH. 

PRINGIPAL RESIDENCE. r 

HERE, the whole art center^. The anift hsis^ 
here, full fcope for a difplay of tafte and genius. 
He has an extent of country under his eye,' an4 
will endeavour to ma^ke the moft of wha^ nature 
and accident have Ipread before him* 

Round a Principal Relidence, a gentleman may 
be fuppofed to have fome confiderable eftate, and 
it is not a ftirubery and a ground only, which fell 
uqder the confideratioq of the artift : he ought to 
endeavour to difclofe to the view, either from the 
houfe or fomt other point, as much as he convex 
nicntly can " of the adjacent eftate. The love of 
pofleffion is deeply planted in every man's breaft ; 
and places (hould bow to the gratification of their 
owners. To curtail the view by an artificial fid* 
fcreen, pr any other t^nnatural machinery, fo as to 
deprive a inan of the fettsfaft^on of overlooking 
his own eftate, is an abfwdity which qo- artift ought 
to be permitted to be guilty of. It is very dif- 
i«tnt, however, where the property of another in- 

' * > . trudes 
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trades upon the eye : Here, the view may, with 
(bme colour of propriety, be bounded by a woody 
fcrcem 

After what has been faid under the head Gen^^ 
HAL Application, litde remains to be added, here. 
Indeed, it vrouldte in vain to attempt to lay down 
particular rales : different places are marked by 
iet$ of feaitwes; as difFcrcnt from each othef, as are 
tbofe of men's faces. Much muft be left to the 
(kill and tafte of the artiftj and let thofc be what 
they may, nothing but mature ftudy of the nauiral 
abilities of the particular place* to be improved, can 
render him equal to the execution, fo as to make 
the mofl: of jhe materials that ^r? . placed bcipre 

Some few general rules may, neverthelefs, be laid 
down» The approach ought to be conduftcd in 
fuch a manner, that the . ftriking features of the 
place (hall burft upon the view at once : no trick, 
however, Ihould be made ufe of: all ftiould appear 
to fall in naturally. In leading towards the houle, 
its dircdtion ihould not be fully in front, nqr exactly 
at attv angle, but fhould pafs (obliquely upon . the 
houfe and its accompaniments ; {o that their pgfition 
with refpcft to each other, as well as the perfpec- 
tive appearance of the houfe itfelf^ may vary a( 
every ftep : and, having fhcwn the front and the 
^ _ prin^ 
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piincipal wing, or other accompaniment, to ad- 
Vantage,, the approach ftiould wind to the back 
front, which, as has been already obferved, ought 
to lie open to the park or paftured grouiids. 

The improvements, and the rooms from which 
they are ' to be feen, Ihould be in unifon. Thus, 
the view from the drawing room Ihould be highly 
embellifhed, to correfpond with the beauty and ele- 
gance within : every thing, here, (hould hc/tminme 
^--elegant— beautiful — fuch as attunes the mind to ^ 
politenfefs, and lively converfation^ The break- 
fafting room fhould have more mafculihe objeds 
in view : wood, water, and an extended ccMintry 
for the eye to roam over j fuch as allures us, im- 
perceptibly, to the ride or the chace. The eating 
and banqueting rooms need no exterior allure- 
ments. 

Therb is a harmony in tafte as in mufic : 
variety, and even wildnefs upon fome occafions, 
may be admitted ; but difcord cannot be allowed. 
• Jf, therefore, a place be fo circumftanced as to con- 
fift of properties totally irreconcileablc, the parti 
ought, if poflible, to be feparated in fuch a manner, 
that, like the air and the recitative, the adagio and 
the allegro, in mufic, they may fct oflf eacii other's 
charms by the contrail. 

DIVISION 
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DIVISION THE FOURTH. 
PRACTICAL REMARKS 

O 14 

ORNAMENTED PLACES. 



HAVING attempted, in the foregoing pages^ 
to lay down fome general principles of 
the Rural Art, and having endeavoured to convey 
fome general ideas, concerning the application ■ 
of thefe principles, we now proceed to illuftrafe 
them farther, by fuch praftical remarks as have 
occurred to us, on examining the different places 
which have more particularly engaged our attention^ 



SECTION THE FIRST. 

P E R S F I E L D, 

^ :tORMERLY the fe:it of Mr. MoRRrt, near 
Chcpftow^ kk Monmoiiehfhire^ --^ a place upon 

which 
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which Nature has been peculiarly lavift pf her 
favors, and which has been fpoken of, by different 
writers, in the mod flattering terms, — ^was our firft 
place of ftudy. 

Pbrsfield is fituatcd upon the banks of the 
river Wye, which divides Gloucefterlbirc and 
Monmouthfhire, and which was formerly the 
boundary between England and Wales. The 
general tendency of the river is from North to 
^ojith J but, about Persficld,. it defcribts, by its 
•-finding courfe, the letter S, fomewhat compreffed, 
fo as to reduce it in length, and increafe its width. 
The grounds of Persfield are lifted high above the 
bed of the river, fhelving (from the brink of a 
lofty and ftecp precipice), towards the Soudi Weft. 

■ * • 

The lower limb of the letter is filled with. 
Perfe-woody which makes a part of Persfield ; but 
is, at prefcnt, an impenetrable thicket of coppice- 
wood. This dips to the South Eaft, down to the 
water's edge ; and, fcen from the top of the oppo- 
lite rock, has a good cftcft. 

The upper limb receives the farms of Uancoti 
rich and highly cultivated : broken into inclo- 
,fures, and fcattcred with groups and fingle trees.: 
,two well looking farm houfcs, in the center, and .a 
neat white chapel, on one fide : altogether, alove^ 

. little 
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Kttlc pamdifaical Ipot. The towlincfe of its fiti^* 
tbn {lamps it with an air of mceknefs and humility i 
and the natural barriers wluch furround it add that 
of peacefiilnels and fccurity. Theic picturcfque 
farms do not form a low flat bottom, fubjeft to be 
overflowed by the river; but take the form of a 
gorgef> rifing fulled in the niiddlei nhd fallings on 
every fide> gently to the brink of the Wye ; except 
on the Eaft fide, where the top of the gorget leans^ 
in an eaiy manner, againft a range of perpendicular 
rock ^ as if to (hew its diflc^ with advantage, to the 
walks of Persfteld* 

Trti!i rodk firetches acrofs what may be called! 
the Ifthmus, leaving only a narfow pafe down into 
the fteids of Llancot, and joins the principal rang* 
of roeks at the lower bend of the river* 

To the North, at the head of the letter, ftands an 
immcnlc rock (or rather a pile of immenfe rocks 
heaped one upon another), called Windclifl^; thcf 
top of which is elevated as much above the grpunds 
of Persfield, as thofe are above the fields, of 
Uancot* 

These feveral rocks^ with the wooded pi-ecipicc^ 
oq^ the fide of Persfield> form a circular incloiure^ 
about a mile in diameter, including Perfe-wood, 
Llancot, tlic Wye, and a fmall nifeadoAy, lying att 
file foo? of Windcliff. Thb- 
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Tut grounds are divided into the upptt and 
lower lawns *, by the approach to the houfe : a 
fmall irregular building ; (landing near the brink, 
of the precipice j but facing down the lower lawn : 
a beautiful grotmd, fallirig * precipitately eVery way 

* into a valley which (helves down in the middle ;* 
and is fcattered with groups and Tingle trees in an 
excellent ftylc. 

The view from the hou(e is foft> rich, and 
beautifully pidurable :-— the lawn and woods of 
Persfield, and the oppofite banks of the river :— 
the Wye^ near its mouth, winding through * mea- 

* dows green as emerald,' in a mannet* peculiarly 
graceful :-^the Severn, here very broad, backed by 
she wooded and highly cultivated hills of Glou- 
ccftcrlhire, Wilt(hire, and Somerfet(hire. Not one 
rock enters into the compofition : —The whole view 
confifts of an elegant arrangement of lawn, wood> 
and waten 

The upper lawn is a lefs beautiful grbundl, and 
the view from it, though it command the * culti- 

* vated liills and rich vallies of MQDmouth(hire,f 

Vol. I. U bounded 

* Mr. Wheadey fays, the park contains about three hao- 
dred acres : but we think the two la*wns cannot contain fp 
jQUch; and if the hanging wood at the bottom of the lower 
lawn, with the face.of the Precipice and Perfe*wood be added, ' 
they contain a great deal more. 
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Ik^ndcd by the Severn, and backed by the 
Mcndip-hills, is much inferior to that fixjm thc 
houfe. 

To give Variety to the views from Persfield, to 
dilclofe the native grandeur which furroUnda it> and 
to fet ofF its moft ftriking features to advantsage^ 
walks have been cut through the woods,— and on the^ 
face of the precipice,— which border the grounds to 
the Soiith and Eaft. The viewer enters^ thcfe 
M^ks at the lower corner of the lower lawn* ' 

The firft point of view is marked by an alcove,, 
fronii which are fcen the bridge and the town of 
Chepftow, with its caftlc fituatcd, in a remarkable^ 
manner, on the very brink of a perpendicular rock,. 
>*a(hed by the Wye : and, beyond thefe, the Severn- 
fhews i fmall portion of its fdvery furface* 

Proceeding a little farther along the walk, ^. 
view is caught, which the pencil might well copy, as 
a'cona^lete landfcape: The caftfc, with the fcr- 
pcntinc part of the Wye bcbwChcpftow, inttrmixedi 
in. a peculiar manner with the broad waters of the- 
Stv^rfti ftirm the middle giJound ; which is backed by 
diftant hills : the rocks, crowned with wood, lying 
between the alcove and the calile, to the right; and 
Ckaiehilj, farm, elevated upon the oppofxtc banks., 
•f thsi rivcri to thq left— form the. Adc (krcew^ 

^ This: 
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iPhis point is not marked^ and muft frequently be* 
loft to the ftranger, 

The grotto, fituated at the head of Perfc-wood, 
commands a near view of the oppofite rdcks:— * 
magnificent beyond defcription ! The IJtdenefs of 
human art was never placed in a more htimiliating 
|)oint of view : — ^the caftle of Chepftow, a noik 
fartrifs^ is, compared with thefe natural bulwarks^ 
ia mere hoi^fe Qf cards^ 

Above the gfotto, upon the ifthmtis of the 
Pcrfefield fide, is a flirubery :-»-ftrangcly mif-; 
jplaced ! an unpardonable intrufion upon the native 
grandeur of this fcene* Mr. Gilpin's obfervations 
t^onthis — as they are upon moft oc^afions-^are 
juft. He fays, * It is pity the ingenious Embcllifher 

* of thefe fcenes could not have been fatisfied with 

* the great beauties of Nature which he com-* 
' manded. The ftiruberies. he has introduced irt . 

* this part of his improvements, I fear will rather 
^ be cfteemed paltry/ — -^^ It is not the (hrub 
' whidh ofiends : it is the formal introduSlion of it, 
^ Wild underwood may be an appendage of the 

* grandeft fcene : it is a beautiful appendage. A 

* bed of violets or of 4illies may enamel the ground 

* with propriety at the foot of an oak ; but, if you 

* introduce them artificially in a border, you intro- 
" ducc a trifling formality, and difgrace the noble 

U 1 • 'objeft 
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* ohjcSt you wkh tx> aidorn«*^-^GiLPiif ^» the WyCf 
p. 42.*) 

The walk now leaves the wood, and opens upOn 
the lower lawn, until coming near the houfe it en* 
ters the darmirtg precipice facing Llahcot^ wind- 
ing along the face of it, in a manner which does 
great honour to the artift. Sometimes the frag- 
i|ients of rock, which fall in its way^ are avoided^ 
at other times, partially removed^ fo as to conduct 
the path along a ledge carved out of the r6ck % 
and in one inftance, a huge fragment, of a fomc- 
what conical 'fhape, and many yards high, is .per- 
forated ; the path leading through its bafe. Xhis 
is a thought which will hand down, to future times, 
the grcatnefs of Mr. Morris's tafte : the defign 
and the execution are equally great : not a mark 
of a tool to be feen ; all appears perfeftly natural. 
The archway is made winding, fo that, on the ap- 
proach, it appears to be the mouth of a cave \ 
and, on a nearer view, the idea is flrengthened, by 
an allowable deception ; a black darkrecefs, on 
the fide next the clifF, which, feen from the eiv' 
trance before the perforation is difcovered, appears 
to. be the darkfomc inlet into the body of the 
cave. 

From 

• This ihrubcry was not introduced, as a place of' 
vitw ; but merely as a plcafure-ground, or flower-garden. 
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From this point, that vaft inclofure of rocks and 
precipices, which marks the peculiar magnificence 
of Persfield, is fceri to advantage. The area, con- 
taining, in this point of view, the fields of Llancot 
and the lower margin of Perfe-wood, is broken, in 
a manner peculiarly pifturefque, by the gracefiil 
winding of the Wye ; here wafhing a low grafly 
ihore, and there fweeping at the feet of the rocks,— 
which rife in fome places perpendicular from the 
water : but in general they have a woocJed offset at 
the bafe -, above which they rife to one, two, or 
perhaps three or four hundred feet high ; expofing 
their ample fronts, filvered by age, and bearded with 
ivy, growing out of the wrinkle-like fcams and 
fiflures. If one might be allowed to compare the 
paltry performances of art 'with the magnificent 
works of nature, we Ihould fay, that this inclofure 
refembks a prodigious fortrefs, which has lain long 
in ruins. It is, in reality, one of nature's ftrong-» 
holds } and, as Ibch, has probably been frequently 
made ufe of. — ^Acrofs the ifthmus, on the Gbu<- 
cefterlhire fide, there are the remains of a deep 
intrenchment, called to this day the Bulwark ; and 
tradition ftill teems with the extraordinary warlike 
feats, that have been perfornied among this roman- 
tic fcencryt 

Fi^OM the perforated rock, the walk leads down 
tQ the qold hath (^ complete place), fe^t^d abou; 

U3 ?h<? 
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the midway of the precipice, in this part lefs ^cep\ 
^d, from the cold bathj a rough path winds dowq 
to the meadow, by the fide of the Wye, from 
whence the precipice, on the Persfield fide, is feeq 
with every advantage : the giant fragments, hung 
with Ihrubs and ivy, rife in ^ ghaftly manner, from' 
^mong the underwood, and |hcw themfclvcs in ajl 
their native fayagcncfs *» 

From the cold bath upward, a coach road (very 
ikep and difficult) leads to the top of the cliff, atr 
the upper corner of the upper lawn. Near the top 
of the road, is a point which commands one of the 
mofl: plcafing views of Persfield. The Wye, fweep- 
ing through a graffy vale, which opens to the left ; 
Llancot, backed by its rocks, with the Severn im- 
mediately behind them, appearing, in this point of 
view, to be divided from the Wye^, by only 
a iharp ridge of rock, with a precipice on either 
fide : and, behind the Severn, the vale aqd woodec^ 
hills of Glouceftcrihirc^ 

From this place, a road lead^ to the top of Wind-: 
clifF-^aftoniihing fight ! The face of nature pro- 
bably 

* Ther^ is another way down into this meadow : a kind of 
winding fiaircafe> fqrrowed out of the face of the precipicej, 
behind the houfe^ and leading down into a walk^ made on the 
fide of the river ; but being at prefent out of repair, the de^ 
fccnt, tJus way, is rendered very difficult, and fpmewhat dan. 



bably affcH-ds not a more magnificent fccnc ! Llan>- 
*ot in all its grandexir; the grounds of Peiiificlds 
Jthe caftie and town of Chepftow^ the graccfijl 
jvindiogs of the Wye below, and its conflux with 
the Severn : to the left, the foreft: of Dean : to. the 
right, the rich marfhcs and pidlurefque mountains 
of South Wales : a bread view of the Scvfern, 
opening its fca-Uke mouth ; alfo the conflux of 
the Avon, with merchant Ihips at anchor in King-^ 
road, and vcflcls of different dcfcriptions under 
f^l; Auft-Cliff, and the whole vale of Berkeley; 
backed by the wooded fwells of Glouceftcrlhire s 
die view tcrmiiiaring in clouds of diftant hills, 
jrifing one behind another, until the eye becoihes 
unable to diftinguifti the earth's bijjowy futface 
frotif. the f louds fhpmfcjve.s *, 

Wer| wc fo fuggeft the farther Improvement of 
Ithis place, it would be to feparate the fuilime from 
^he beautiful i fo that in viewing the one, the eye 
p[iight not fo mucin as fufpeft thai: tl)c Other was near> 

I^T the bmging wa}k be conduAedennreiy along 
{l)e precipices^ or phrough the thickets, fo as to 

U^ dif. 

♦ The waters iDf th/p Sjcverp ^»d Wye, being principals iit 
fiith views, and being fubjedl to the ebbings and Sowings of 
the tide, which, at the bridge of Chepftpw, rifes to the almoft 
incredible height of forty or fifty feet ; it follows, that "the 
time of fpring tide, and high water ii die pK)|>ereft time fo^ 
going over Persfield. 
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difclofe the natural Icencry, without once difcovciw 
ing the lawn, or any other acquired fpftnefs. Let 
the path be as rude as if trodden only by wild 
bcafts and favages, and the rcfting places, if any, 
as ruftic as polfible. 

Erase, entirely, the prefent ftirubery, and lay 
out another, as elegant as nature and lart could ren-^ 
der It, before the houfc, fwellin^ it out into the 
lawn, towards the ftables ; between which and the 
Jcitphen garden make a narrow winding entrance, 

. Convert the upper lawn into a deer paddock, 
fuffering it to run as wild, rough, and foreft-like, as 
total negligence would render it, 

The viewer would, then, be thus conduced : He 
would enter the banging walk by a fequeftcred path, 
at the lower corner of the lawn*, purfuing it through 
the wood to beneath the grotto ; and round the 
head land, or winding through Perfe-wood, to the 
perforated rock and the cold, bath j without once 
conceiving ah .id<;a (if poffible) that art, or at 
leaft that much art;, had been made ufe ofi in 
difclofing the natural grandeur of the furround- 
ing objcfts ; v^hich ought to appear as if they prc- 

lente4 

• A youpg plantation, below the eptrapce into, the Ipwe?. 
Uwn, has been placed as it were for that purpofe. ' 
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Tented themfelves to his view, or at moft, as if 
nothing was wanted^ but his own penetration and 
judgement, to fin^ them out. The walk fhould, 
therefore, be conduced infuch a manner, that the 
breaks might be natural, yet the points of view 
obvious, or requiring nothing but a few blocks or 
ftonts to m^rk them* A ftranger, at leaft, wants 
no feat here ; he is too cag^r, in the early part of 
his walk, to think of lounging upon a bench^ 

. From the cold bath he would afcend the fteep, 
near the top of which, a commodious , bench or 
benches might be placed : thfc fatigue of afcending 
the hill would require a refting place ; and there arc 
few points, which afford a more plealing view than 
this; it is grand, without being too broad and 
glaring. 

From thefe benches he would enter the for^ 
part. Here the idea of Nature in her primitive 
ftatc would be ftrcngthcned : the roughneflcs and 
deer to the right, and the rocks in all their native 
wildnefs to the left. Even Llancot might be fhut, 
out from the view, by the natural Ihrubery of the 
cliff. The Lover's Leap, however (a tremen- 
^ious peep), xnight remain j but no benches, lior 
other work of art, (hould here be fcen. A natural 
path, deviating near the brink of the precipice, 
^p^d bring die viewer doyi^n to ^he low?r corner 
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of the park ; where benches Ihould be placed in « 
Jiappy pointy fo as to give a full view of the rockl 
znd mdvc wildneflesi and, at the fame $ime, hide 
the farm houfes> fid^b^ and oth(^r acquired beautie* 
©f Llancot, . 

Having fatiatcd himftlf with this (kvage fcenC) 
, he would be led, by a ftiil ruftic path, through the 
labyrinth-^when tjie Jhrubcry, the lawn,, with all 
its appendages, the graceftil Wye and the broad 
/ilvcr Seveirn, would break t^n the eye, with 
every advantage of ornamented natui^ : the tfaii* 
§mn could not fail to ftrike, 

• From this foft fccnc, he would be fhcwn tp th€ 
top of. WindclifF^ wherei in one view, he woi44 
Unitt the fublin^c and beautiful of l^ersfieldi 
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THE .next plac^ we went over, previouOy to 
{he compofkion of the foregoing part of this work; 
was Stowe, near Buckingham, the feat of Eari^ 

TEMPLE, 410W thc^ MAR<iiri8 OF BUCKINGHAM : 

a place 
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I place which, 011 many accounts, claims an early 
jittcntion *. ^ 

. Stow? is a creation of art; a contraft to Pers^ 
field. If was among the firft ' places which were 
formed on the principles of modern- tafte -, • and 
might be faid to give birth to the profession ; as 
being the feminary in which the genius of the grea{ 
jprofefllonal Artifl-, Brown, was unfolded. 

Stowe is fituated in a cultivated cquntry, with* 
a furface Somewhat billowy, but without the ad- 
vantage of told diftant views, to give it feature 
and efFed, The ornamented grounds are ex?. 
teiifive ; containing, we were told, near rfbur hun-? 
dred acres ; defined by a funk fence ; and including 
a dip or Ihallow valley, .through which a rill naty? 
pUy ran. - 

Out of thefe (lender materials; by means of thi^ 
jame valley, and this , trifling ftream ; all that i^ 
beautiful at Stowe has been formed : the reft i^ 
planting and mafonry ; the mere work of men's 
hands : fads which prove the excellency of the 
art of which we are writing i evincing its infant 
^powers in ^ jnoft extraordinary manner. 

* This plaqc ^ faw in Odlot)er 17^3, 
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Tue grounds were origmally outlined by Lor» 
CoBHAM. The lower, or "old part," was laid 
but by Love (to whofe hiftory we cannot fpeak). 
The upper, or " new part," by Brown, whofe 
works, we believe, remain as yet the only public 
records of his hiftory ! ♦ 

The old part is marked by a lake, or irregu- 
lar piece of water, of about ten acres in extent ; 
producing in itfelf, and with the wood on its mar- 
gin, a pleafing efFeft ; but the cafcade, which is 
cccalionally played off from tjiis referyoir, is a 
trjck unworthy of Stowe, and the art p which 
Stowe owes the beauties it poffefles. A waterr 
fall, in a tame fite, is Unnatural ; and the circum- 
ftance of v/aiting until it be let off, renders it almoft 
ridiculous. 

The new part is equally marked by a rivi:r, 
formed wjth judgment, and good effeft ; as occu- 
pying the lov/eft ground ; winding, naturally, in 
the bottom of the valley. 

These 

* Tlie above particulars we had from an intelligent guide, 
who hn.d lived forty years at Stowe, and who (hewed the gar- 
dens fome years for Brown ; adding, that Brown lived 
eif veu years, ^s gar dewier and builiff at Stowe : that, during the 
latter part of his femtade, he had the liberty of laying oitt 
grounds for others; that he made the DuJ^e o£ Grafton's 
£reat water, while he li^-ed at Siowc \ and that from Stowe i^f 
uc.-t to BlerJi'.nm, 
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These Waters claim the beft attention of the 
rural anift : they are, indeed, the almoft- only fub- 
jedsof ftudy,-^t Stowe. The Planting having 
httn done, n different times, by various hands, and 
• under a varying ftyle of embellifhment, has pro- 
bably undergone much alteration, and has acquired 
a ftifFnefs of outline, and a heavincfs of compo- 
! fition. 

This heavinefs of ftyle is increafed by a pro- 
fufioa of Buildings ; thrown acrols each vifta, 
and guarding each glade *. Art has evidently 

done too much at Stowe. It is over wooded and 

I over built : eve/y thing appears to be facrificed to 

I Temples ; an elegant arrangement of lawn, wood, 

I and water, is feldom to be fecn, in open day-light, 

in thefe grounds. We recoiled buc one : this is 

. between the Palladian Bridge and the Gothic 

Temple, about half way up the rife ; where a fweet 

view of the river, with the lawns and wood on its 

banks, is caught : but this view being unmarked, 

it muft frequently be pafled unnoticed. 

♦ • £ 

I 

• Thcfc Buildings, we learnt from the fame atttbority* 
afeall by Brown ; except the Temple of Venus by Kent 
(circumdantial evidence that he had fome ihare in the plant* 
ing), and except the Rotunda^ and the Temple of Bacchus ^ by 
Sir. John Van burgh. Mr. Wulpole, however, mentions 
GxBBs, as having had a part in thefe erections.— ^orri/. 0^ 
fmfUing, Vol. IV. p. g\. 
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We do not mean wholly to decry ORNAMENf /it 
Buildings^ in embellilhcd fccncry. In places of** 
magnitude, and where the higher degrees of cm- 
bellifhment are required, efpecially wh :*e a mag- 
mficenr modern-built houfe forms a principal in 
the compofition, ARCHitccTURAL Ornaments 
become in a, degr<!e requifite. But they^fhould 
ever appear as Embellijhfnents in a fcene, and not 
aflume the charader of Principals ; unlefs, per- 
haps, in a fequeftered part of extenfive grounds, 
where no outlet to the eye, x\o ofFscap^, can be * 
had; and, there, an ornamental, building may ap- 
pear, as the Principal of an Interior, with ad^ 
vantage. With a view to the ftudy of this fubor- 
dinate department of the Rural Art, no place^ 
perhaps, is more worthy of the young Artift's at- 
tention than Stowe. 

In the higher part of thefe grounds; near the^ 
fluted column, erefted, if we recoUeft rightly, by 
Lady Cobham, to the merits of her hulbapd^ 
during his life-tirtie ; we were pkafed to fee fome 
tufts^ of trees, flirubs, and flowers, ' growing pro- 
mifcuoufly ; and in the fame natural way, in which 
we had long wiflied to fee them, in ornamented 
Nature. Thefe clumps are placed on the edge of 
the terrace, or unfeen fence, which divides the kept; 
grounds from the adjoining fields,— fl:0Gked with 
griazing cattle* They had, of courfc, a doubly 

good « 



^obdeffed; as being in themfelvesornaniiental^ 
and as alTifting p mix'and aifi'milatc die kept widr 
the unkept grounds. For the latter purpofe, how- 
ever,' they were, at the time wc faw them, in too 
>high keeping: an error which a litdc negleft:' 
would loon rcftify* ' '^ 

To detail the view from every Temple woyld 
convey litde ufeful information to our readers. 
That from the Temple of Concord and Viftory 
(^refted, we believe, in honour of die great Lord 
Ghathatn) is the moft interefting of the interior 
views. It confifts of a narrow grafly valley cr 
deU, i thickly wooded, on either fide i in a way 
which we not unfrequently fee, in Nature, But 
the efFcft is hurt, by two fide viftas opening,^in a 
formal manner, upon two obelifcal buildingis j from 
which, in return, the Temple of Concord is fccn. 
This fort of reciprocity of view may often be giveiv 
with good efFed. But it (hould ever appear as. 
an eifeet of accident, rather than of defign, and 
cannot pleafc when introduced ;in a forced or for- 
mal manner. * 

/ The eye having dwelt awhile, with pleafure, in; 
this hollow glade, fomething unnatural in the 
ihclving of the ground was perceived. On clofcr 
examination, and ftill clofer enquiry, this beautiful- 
dell was found to be a work of art : not fet.abouf, 

however. 
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however, with the intent to produce an artificial 
vaUeyv but an artificial river ! 

This mifcarriage is not brought forward, here, 
in detriment to the profeffional charafter of Mr^ 
Brown. Every novice, in every art, is liable to 
commit errors 9 and one miftake, in the courfe of 
4n extenfive pradkice, is but a fingie blot in writing 
a volume. We produce it as a leflbn for young 
artifts. W^ter can fcldom be retained with ad-* 
vantage, in upland fituations j even where the fub- 
ftratum is retentive. In places where this is abr 
fbrbent, and where the neighbourhood affords no 
materials to corredV the dcfeft, it is in vain to at- 
tempt it* 

Mr, Brown, however, oil difcovering his error* 
had great merit in the manner of corre6ting it# 
Sloping away the bank of the river^ and thus form- 
ing a valley J inftead of returning the excavated 
materials to their former ftate, fhewed, in a fa- 
vorable light, his talent for expedient. In the cafe 
under notice, the effect of the graffy dell is infi*». 
iiitely better, than any which a weed-grown canal 
could ever have produced ^ befidc the injury which 
water, pent up in that fituation, muft have done tq> 
die grounds that lie below. A man may difcovef 
as much talent, in making a retreat, as in gaining a 
YtSory. 

SECTION 
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SECTION THE THIRD; 

t IS ri E R W IG K. 

I'HE Seat of the Maikujis of DoNEOALLi 
hear Lichfield, was the next place which parti* 
Cularly engaged our attention *• 

The natural fituatioli of FisilEkwiCK is ftill 
gentler than that of Stowc ; where fomc undulation 
of furface gives a degree of variety to the grounds 
themfelvesi and where diftances, though feldom 
intercfting, are fometimes caught. But the fite of 
Fiflierwick is a flat> without any relief to the cye^ 
except fomc rifing grounds on the banks of the 
Tame j which, however, thougli beautiful in them- 
fclves, are not feen from Fifherwick, with ad- 
Vantage ; and except a gende fwell of ground, 
which rifes behind the houfe, and which has been 
Judicloufly chofcn as the more immediate fite of 
cmbelliflimenti 

At the foot of this fwell^ iun a confiderable 

rivulet, or fmall brook, fevering it frdm the houfc 

Vol. I. , X , and 

♦ In Nov. 1784, and June 1785. 
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and park : a flat infertile heath j fuch as we fee in 
Various parts of this ifland; and fuch as never fail* 
to difguft the eye ; more, perhaps, than any other 
paflage of furface, which the ifland affords. 

The embellifliments have been effeded by 
bfeakingthe greenfward of therifiiig ground, be- 
hind the houfe, with planting j , the boldeft and 
• ftioft beautiful part of it being judicioufly prefcrvcd 
fn lawn,— fcattercd with groupes and fingle trees. 
The further extremity is a continued grove ; and 
the point towards the houiei is alfp planted;,,, to 
hide the kitchen garden, and to give to this con- 
fined fite, all the feature and expreflbn it was 
capable of receiving. 

In the dip, between the garden and the park, in 
which the rivulet formerly ran, a broad reach op 
WATER is formed ; winding up to a large and well 
built ftone bridge, over which the road from 
Lichfield pafTcs i and its^margins are well wooded : 
circumftanccs that unite in giving this Reach of 
Water, as fecn from the Grounds^ every piclurable 
advantage of a natural River of the firft magni- 
t«de. 

* Immediately below this Reach, an irregular 
bafon, or lakelet, is forfijied with the pafling ftream. 
This bafon is opeD, on one fide, to the windows ; 

but 
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but is judicioufly backed hf plandng i arid 
produces a beautiful t(k&, as fccn from the 
houfc ♦» 

In the front of ihc houfe, the lawn fwctls oitt 
fully to the |:>ark j from which it is feparated by a 
well managed funk fence* This lawn flielves 
down, towards the b^ks of the Tame (deep funk^ 
.unfightly, and unfcen, from the grounds of Fi&er* 
wick), and embraces the unwooded margin of the 
lower water* It is naked ; except in fo far as it is 
broken by an aged Sycamore in the principal 
front of the houfc,— one or more groupcs of Planes 
in the Eaft front, — ^and an irregular mafs of (hrubs^ 
Well placed upon the brink of the funk fencc^ 
, againil the p^rk* 

The park, Containing fome five hundred acres> 
IS encircled, in great part, by (kreen plantations; 
Oft the outfide of which is a public foad j on the 
inner fide, a chain of Oaks and Sims, placid at 
. liich a diftance from the paling, as to form a driVt 
round the park ; whofe flatted furface is broken^ 
and relieved, by large circular clumps; ch|efl]^of 

X a* Scotch 

^ This efttSt, ]idwevef> is^ in bur opinion j mUcliinjured> by 
a no0 cafcadty which is formed between thefe two watertj, 
«nder the windows of the librmy^ A pebbled ftreajn, ihaded 
by Alders, or other Aqaatics* wottld« we thinks have beln 
more in eharadier with the fite» 



I 
I 
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Sidotch Firt j with fmglc trees int^rfperfed; to add 
«)^ the variety- ' . : ^ 

The House is a large and fplendid p3c of 
boildingj-tim'th^'befl: ftyle of modern architefturc ; 
and, rtedf tile itimmit of tte fwcH,- by the fide of 
the hwri, arid Under the fheltef of the more diftant 
grove, which haVe been mendoned, ftands a fuperb 
^(mfer?3tory-;-^a cohfpicwbus objeft Iffom the 
apprljach, dftd the only conlpictious building in 
the grbimdi off Fifher\vick *. 

'f fii j^rincipal Approach is acrofs the park, 
which it enters* at a confiderable diftance from 
th'elioufe: heve'rthelefs, its two open fronts arc 
fcen from the entrance, and are kept all the way 
in view from the roadi which, however, does not 
fead in a dire'ft line to the houfe ; but bends fome- 
what to the "right bf it, to give a fuller view of the 
•gtound^ (which in this line Of approach lie to ^he 
' right of the hODfe), as Well as of the fecondor featl 

• front i but arriviitg near the Houfe and grounds. It 

' • takes 

*'- * A Conservatory^ however, though it may appear ad- 
vantageoufly, as the principal of an interior, is not ornamentaU 
in compofitidn. To render it fit, as a receptacle of tender 

'plants, too large a furface of glafs is required, to admit of 

• architeftural jfeportion. We fpeak of the fouth front of this 
fpecres of building : the north front, being fufceptible of or- 
namenti may be rendered pi^larable in compofition. 
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takes a bold Iwcep acrols the principai (roinitj as 
with the intendon of paffing them entirely ; iil a 
4irc6tion, however, fo oblique, as to reach the 
•line of front at the offices, adjoining to the hdufe'i 
where, bending fiaarpiy to the right, it enters 4^ 
lawni and telrmmates at a iiiperb portico^ in Ac 
principal front. 

This approach, though in the main part it is 
admirably conduced, has two objc6ti©nable things 
belonging to it. The houfe, as fcen from the 
park gate, at more than half a mile diftancc, ap* 
pears a confufcd mafe of building : not a feature 
can be difting^iihed : it is ibme ttnie before the 
-eye determines whether it is one or two fronts 
that are approached. The grounds, too, at that 
diftance are indifcriminate ; the wholp a0einblage 
has the effect of a diftant profpeft, fecn from an 
eminence. .Befidc, the unbroken flatnefe, between 
the houfe and the entrance into the park, offends. 
Had a few of the mailcs of planting, which are 
fcattered over the park, been placed betwcep Jthc 
lodges and the houfe, the road winding eafily 
through them, until it had reached the firft bend 
vihich has been mentioned, the eScd: would have 
> ixen better. On leaving the fkreen of wood to 
the left, the grounds and houfe would, in that cafe, 
break upon the eye, in their fu^d{t fplendor and 
• ^ the beft point of view. • 
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Its termination is alfo rendered objedionabte, 
by entering the lawn : but, at Filherwick, 
this could not eafily be avoided; the offices occu- 
py the third front. The artifice of paffing the 
principal fronts and then returmng to it, is the 
TOPE^ vpnial, as fome elegant pilafters, placed on 
the back part of the portico, and apparently moving 
behind the ftately columns in front, as they are 
paffed, produce a pkafing cffeft. 5efide, by thi^ 
c<jntrivance, the gate of the la\yn is brought near 
the office?, ^nd an unfightly entrance, in the ia|- 
mi&dia|« fyopt of the houfc^ cvadp d. 

A MIRE ftate entrance may be permitted within 
barriered grounds. But many are the inconve- 
niences and CHibarralTments avoided, by termi- 
nating the approach, at an unguarded front^ 

But, perhaps, the moft objcftioqable part of 
the operations, at Fifherwick, is that of encum- 
bering the park with Firs. It may not, howeyer, 
be too late to fct about corre(aing the error. The 
Scotch Fir, in genial fituations, is not of long 
dutarion ; foon acquires its higheft ftate of pro- 
fitablenefs i and it ipight be right^ now, to form 
maffcs of dccidupus trees, various in extent and 
outline, in the interfpace? of the prefent clumps, 
: which may be graduaUy Removed, as they be- 
come ripe, and as the deciduous trees may rife inio 
Efficient importance, to appear alone. 
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Of the more highly cmbellifh^' grounds of 
Fiiherwick, it would be difficult to fay too much : 
even in the redufe parts, we find fubjefts of in- 
ftmftion. A fecluded lawn, in the woody quarter, 
between the great water and the park, has a charm* 
ing effcft. A lawn amidft extended wood affords 
the fime reUef^ as a mafs of wood on a wide ex- 
panfe of lawn. 

This woody quarter terminates at the offices $ 
being cut off from the lawn before the houfe, by 
the road which leads through the liable yards to 
the Weft froni;; the ordinary approach to the 
houfe. And here the walk, jwhich winds through 
the fhrubery, feems to terminate : but before it 
reaches the. extremity, it begins to fink gradually; 
and, in. proceeding, dips beneath an ^rchway, 
turned under the road ; afcending, as Icifurely, on 
the other fide of it, until it is raifed to the furfacc 
of the great lawn. •By this admirable expedient, 
which may frequently be copied with ecjuftl ad- 
vantage. Ladies are enabled to make the entjr^ 
circuit of the grounds, without fet;ing the foot on 
a carriage road i except that in the front of the 
houfe i which is highly kcpt^ ^n^ the niiterjaU 
remarkably good* 

The planting, too, is doqe^ ki a m^ftf Hy maa- 
per : the trees ajre.well chofcn, well arrang*^, ai)4 
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wcU pkntcd ; . are every where luxtmant, and 
flourifhing. The Planes and American Firs, which 
are fcactered in gioups and iingle trcts, OTcr the 
hvsrm, and tfycdaUj over a flope (helving to the 
banks of the Tame, are lliperiorly elegant. 

If we were to cenfinne any part of the defign^ 
with rcfpcft to pknting, it vvould be, in having 
croudcd the valley or dip, immediately behind the 
iioufc, with fbreft trees; which, with the water, 
added to die natural flatnefi of die fituation, will 
mutually contribute to render the houfe damp^ 
and the air unwholefon^e. Yet, forcfecing the 
charming cffeft which lofty groves (fuch as the 
prefent plantations will probably become a crntuiy 
hence), embracing the houfe^ will certainly have^; 
.we admit the propriety of the defign : and a ju- 
dicious pofleffor will endeavour to prevent the 

^bad, without deflroying the gocxi, efiedt, 

ft 

IiiD]^£p, judiciQip as xhfi interior arrangement 
and cmbcllifliment of the grounds of Fiflierwiclj 

• are in general, they have evidently been fecondary 
confideratipns of the ardft. His great aim has 

* pbvioufl/ been to throw the whole place, as fcei^ 
from the approach, into one grand codipofition ; 
and he has fucceeded. For in this point of view, 

'Ihe general aflfemblage is not only ftriking, as a 
^pafiagcin ornamented nature s but pttts on an air 
.i • of 
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of magnificenGe, which Filherwick, taken in de- 
tail, (Cannot claim. The park, when croffed in 
the direftion of the approach, appears extenfive 5 
a fuite of meaxiows • adjoining to it, and a further 
fuite, on the oppofite fide of the Tame, encreafe 
the apparent extent of the place. The. grounds, 
too^ as feen from the nearer approach, hanging on 
the fwcll, and every way endlels to the eye, con- 
.tribute to ils magnitude and grandeur. ' Bui v>hat 
adds mofl: to this idea^ and (liows the talents of the 
artift. ip the moft* unequivocal light, is a vifta, 
purpofely.left, between the groves which occupy 
the extremities of the embelliflied grounds, with 
an unfccn fence, which lets in the fummit df the 
fwell, a rich meadow or pafture ground, with the 
licads of ibmc large trees, which appear at different 
4iftances, beyond it ; thus conveying the idea of an 
pxtent of ricl\ park lands; or of embclHftied 
gfoundsjj in continuation to thofe which are imme- 
' diately under the eye. The Houfe, too, • (lately 
^nd new, embofomed in afpiring grove$, and 
Jaacked by fonie fine old trees that rife above 
them, — contributes not a little to make up an 
ASSEMBLAGE, which gives the eye and the mind 
: great fatisfaftion. But the whole is Buown's. 
Tlie grounds, the groves, . the waters, and the 
houfe, are all his own. ' 



SECTION 
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SECTION THE FOURTH* 

THE L E A S O WE S, 

THE LEASOWES fell next under view*. 
This place was laid out by its owner, the cele- 
brated poet, Shenstonb j who lived and died 
here, 

It is fituated in a detached part of Shroplhire, 
lying between the counties of Worcefter and 
Stafford. The fite is more ftrongly featured than 
cither of the places laft dcfcrifced. It occupies the 
broken flopc of one of the rugged hills that form 
a confiderablc propprcjon pf the furface of tl>is 
country 5 w|iich abpuni;is, for rpany miles round, 
with pickurable fcenery ; a fpecics* of country fre- 
quently fpund, in the neighbourhood of mouQtains,-r- 
of wljofe ftyle it partakcs> in the general formation 
pf its furface } but- is on a fmaller fcale, j^nd is l^fs 
broken than mountain furfaces; being generally 
Cpyered with produdive foil ; not expofmg b^re 
pcks, or broken precipices. 

tm 

♦ In June 1785, 



I 

i. 
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The houfe isfeated under the brow of a bokLiiai^ 
that overlooks the place ; but upon a riilRg ground, 
which is formed by two narrow dells, that unite 
below it: thus occupying an elevated fituadona 
jicar the center of the grounds ; which it com- 
mands, without (landing too high and ftaring* 

The approach is on the lower fide of die 
grounds, below the houfe ; but there being no inn 
or accommodation near it ; and travelling, with z 
friend, on horfeback, wc left the pubHc coad from 
Birmingham, before we reached the foot of the 
hill ; and, quitting our horfes, entered the groundf , 
in a more elevated part,— about the midway of the 
ilope ; thus gaining, at once, fome general id^aof 
the fite. 

With this firft appearance of the place wc wtic 
dilappointed. The ground fcemed lefe brokest, 
and the chara&er of the fite lefs ron^antic, than we 
expeded. Indeed, its charaftcr, in this line of 
approach, i$ beauty : four or five well turned Limcs^ 
and an elegant Afli, rifingoq a gentle fwellj backed 
by a luxuriant grove of young forcft trees, wel- 
comed the eye with a modeil, Iknple, beautiful 

Falling in with a made path, we were led 
^pwn jto the lower Gorner of a pafture grounds 

whcfo 
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where a bench marks a. wider, and more ftrongly 
.fcatiwed. view : the ground uacommonlyfi nc : a 
beautiful middle ground between two wooded 
,&ceen&i backed. by a bold fteep> aJfo bung with 
woofi.. A group of Scotch Firs, oki and ragged, 
OR tbe iicar ground, is e pimple on this fine hcci-rr 
^n honeft front, 

:: EyEity fm: of. a. view, as each article of the 
.feme drefs, (hould be in character : thefe ragged 
ilHivoDred Firs, flaring on a rugged pointy in a 
rocky, ragged, pi£|iurcfqiie fcenc, woald be in 
place^ 

^FojLLOWJNG the path, abng the bot|om of thb 

intercfting inclofure, we entered the larger dingle j 

a deep rugged gulley, worn by torrents from the 

Jbilfe i iycli as we fee in every broken^^ hilly coun^ 

try; we have croflfed twenty fuch, as this was by 

iiaiure, jn one morning*s diverfxon, o^ the broken 

jnai:gin of jthe Y^le of Pickering i and fhould pxo*^ 

baUy! have crolftd this, \innoticed, had it not been 

i J5L>r A.difty litjlc obeliique, bearing a Latin inl'criptk>a, 

and 9k few fcat$;j which arc fcattcred, here and 

Ithctty Jin what, if we recoiled rightly, is nameci 

VirgiVs Grove. This lettered retreat occupies the 

bank or brink of the djngle j acrofs wh^ch a dani 

,i)eii^jthrown, ajcefervoir of water and a cafcade 

. ace at^ncc forpicd : not a flight of fteps ; but a 

,, ' tolerable 
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tolerable imitation of A naturat water611r-¥rtrf ten 
or more feet in height $ Md, bdlow this^ a ihotter 
fall is feen, without a head of water* 

UNFORTUNATEtr, howevcT, for Art, ibe. could 
not augment the ftream i whieh is naturalljr niuch 
too flender) to give full effed; to this ingemous 
'device j facred, we underftood, to Venus. Ttiu 
cafcade only plays occafionally $ and we arrived ac 
an uninterefting moment. 

Pursuing a path, down One flde of the water- 
lefi channel, we came to a '^' root houfe''*-Ha niiHc 
alcove ;■ ofid, pafling throi^h this, foon fouftd our- 
fclvcs at the principal enttaftce : happily (Jcfigncd ! 
•well calculated io impi^ Ihe mind with romantic 
imagery; and thoft Who are defirous of 'being 
encbantedy at the LeafoSve^, fhould certainly enter 
here. Indeed, the entire dingle, between this en- 
trance and the refcrvoir, is delightful ; or would 
be, if its native fill were permitted to gurgic ih its 
own channel j which, by nature or art, is happily 
ftrewed with ftone arid pebbles j and owrhung 
with trees, — that ftrctch their crooked arms,, from 
the high rugged banks which accompany it ;.,fiUing' 
it with gloom, and an air of folitude ; which, in 
contrafl to gayer fcenery, iis ever defightfol to 
minds bending wilHngly to contcmpiation.. - 

How 
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i How many paflagcs> equally dcUghtful, has Ni^ 
turc furniihed, tn this iilaiid. All that alt can add 
are ruftic paths, t6 rendet them pervious to human 
IbotftepS) with fuch refting places as fortuitous cir« 
cumftances will ever point out j as the flielf of a 
fock, the trunk of a faUen tree ; v or natural cbvea 
in the banks, furnifhed with blocks or benches } a 
ipecies of rural cmbelHlhment which is procurable 
at a finaU cxpehce* 

The path, which accompanies thb pebbly chan« 
nel, leads down to a pool of water, at the jundion 
of the two dells ; fed by this and a fifter rill, which 
paflfes occafionally down the further branch*. Over 
this pool, the church of Hales-owen, backed by a 
well broken diftance, produce a pidurable viewi . 
^md near this piece of water, ftands a mean- 
looking building, or ruin, or either, named die 
Priory. 

Proceeding up the dell, by a path which leads 
towards the houfc, we ftoiiped into another ruilic 
alcove, formed with the roots of trees, and calked 
wkh mois; — above which appeared another dry 
caTcade ! 

V IVisHiKG to fee the economy and effeft of one 
of thefe ingenious contrivances, the perfon who 
had the care of the grounds obligingly indulged 

us I 
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vs ; and having examined the rcfervoir-^a well 
fizcdhorfe pool — ^and fcen the ftopple, we took 
our feats in the rooc houfc, laft mentionicd,-— 
where - » 

" *Twa8 (Hence all and pleafing expc£lation— ** 

At length, the water guflied out from among Ibmc 
large roots of a tree, falling five or fix feet perpen- 
dicular J prefcntly we faw it a.gain tumbling down 
another precipice (of three or four feet high) — and 
anodicr i until my companion was in extacy. And 
having made a graceful fweep at our feet, it hid 
its head among fome roots and well formed rocks. 
" Very pretty upon vxy word !" And pray is not 
the cafcade of tin and horfebcan;^ at Vauxhall very 
pretty ? ^^re. Did Vauxhall tfopy after the 
rLeaibwes, or the Leafowes after Vauxhall ? 

Leaving our cool retreat, we climbed the ftecp : 
an arduous talk in a hot day. But the views repaid 
us amply for the toil The Clent and Wichbury 
Hillsi Kinver Edge, with other piclurable emi- 
nences, form a variety of pleafing compofitions. 
This natural gallery abounds with lounging places, 
and long infcriptions. The path, however, in the 
part which immediately overlooks the houfe and 
grounds of the Leafowes, is well conduced; de- 
viating, naturally, and giving variety of view. 

• But/ 



fl 
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BuTf in the ferthcr part of die fameifteqps aria 
loiK^er down the Sslcc of it, a ftraight walk. With ^ 
buildkigat one end (a Temple of Pan^ or of a^ 
other deity or demon), and with a formal vtfta iii 
the middle of it^ lined out at right angle, io Londoii 
and Wife's beft manner, appear in a fine hanging 
grove> which overlooks the pafturc ground wc' 
firft entered. This part is probably df more an-» 
lient date than the reft. 

Finding ourlelves near our hotles, we dilpenfecj 
'with the profitrcd difplay of the grand cafcade^ 
and fet out forHagley; leaving the Leafowes,* 
iiotvnthftanding the day wa? peculiarly favorable 
to fliady groves and purling ftrcams, fomcwha^ 
difappointed. * For what is it ? An ornamental 
farm ? • No fuch thing. What has firming to do 
with Temples, Statues, Vafes, Mottos, Infcriptions^ 
Mock Priories, and Artificial Caibades ? Yet do 
away thefc and who would vifit the Leafowes ! for' 
what would it be then ? Why, what it is nov\r 
lield out to be i— an ornamental farm 3 a fovely 
little fpot ! Let the paths and the benches (or 
more fmiple feats) remain : lay out others aerofs 
the farm j now fccmingly much wanted : let the 
rills babble in rough ftoney channels (no mattw 
whether altogether natural, or afliflcd by aft) ; and 
if a head of water be deemed indifpcnfeble, let h 
be applied to the purpofe of turning the wheel of 
• - a corn' 
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fe'^coitir iBili; a natarat appendage to a firm j and 
ever; a pfeafing obje6t in rcclufe fccnery. Had 
poor Shcnftone adopted this idea, in the outfet of 
his plan, he inight yet (1785) have lived to enjoy his 
place i or, while he had lived, might |iave been 
happy. It was the eipenfive baubles we have feen,' 
"Which ,thrcw him- on the.rack of poverty 5 and pro- 
bably haftcned the dtffolutioh of ah amikWe and 
valuable man. Strewing pebbles in the channel* 
of the rilb, cutting the paths, and providing a few 
Iffliple feats ; removing the deformities^ aiid (btw-^ 
iilig the natural beauties of the place, and the dif- 
tances it commands, io advantage, would have 
been a comparatively fmall e^cpencei which ht 
might have coped with* But does not this viev^ 
of the Lealbwes fi^geft ffradtidal ideas i ho^ 
ioany places there are, in this ifland, which, with 
a; fimilar expence, moght be rendeftd ec 
dclighc&K 



iECTIOii THE FIFtH. 

H A G L E Y. 

I'HIS has long been xrekfcrated as A fhoW j^kce; 
ttbdia yet la h%h repute, if wc may judge from 
the concourfc of company, and carriages which wtf 

VQfc.L Y found 
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found at the ion. A king's plate, or a mufic 
meeting) could not have created a greater buftle^ 

tiAGtEY is fituated only a &w miles fit>m the 
Lcafowes ; m the fame beautifully broken diftriA# 
The fite> like that of the latter, occupies the flope 
of an extended hill ; but the fcale is larger, and 
the £tB,tun$ more prominent and ftriking than jlioie 
of the Leaibwes. The principal feature is a bold 
headland, or hai^gbg knoll i fplit by a chafin, 
down which a flender rill naturally trickled ; but 
which is now interrupted by dams and cafcades i 
and the whole thickly covered with wood, fo that 
no broken ground outwardly appears. 

At the foot of tlu^ han^ng fwell ftands the 
houfe ; from which a ftill bolder fteep is feen, at 
a iOiort diftance s through an open valley or glade j 
formed by the wooded flope of the firft mentioned 
hill, on one fide, and by a ftirubery grove, on the 
other. The houfe is furrounded by a lawn, of 
which the glade forms a part ; and, below the 
houfe and lawuj is ah extent of meadowi 

Thb Rvfk view which flrikes, at Hagky, is that, 
from the houfe. Up the glade which has been men-» 
tioned^ and which is fcattered with beaudful £f« 
culufes, and margined with fullgrown tufted fbreft' 
trees, wliidi dodic &e flope, and hang down in 

loofc 
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teofc fcflxx>hs, at its feet; fdrmihg deep luid dark 
i-eccflcs. The glade itftlf> fwceping round a bold 
feftoon of this forcft hang, is loft to the eye : which 
now glanets acrofs th^ public rbad (funk low and 
linpel-cclved) to the face of Wichbury Hill ; a 
fublime paflage of ground ; a t^mpeft wave of the! 
Bay of Bifcay. The part Under vieW is a clofe 
bitten (heep walk, fcattered with groyps and fingle 
trees, ahd terminating with a tall well ptopordoned 
obeliflfi, (landing on the fummit of the hill. 
Td the right,. a grove of Scotch Firs^ hahging on 
an almoft perpendicular brow; andi etnboibmed 
in thefe, a fumptuous colonnade is ieen. To the 
left) t lofty woodi which crowns the apparent 
fummit on thait part^ and dofts the view : the moft 
ftriking compofidon of groundi wood^ aad tiii^ 
we have ever fcehj eipecially when the glaring 
white building in the iirft diftance is covered, 
as it ma)[ be^ with a handibme tree in the fore- 
groundi 

Wfir the obelifk Should pleafc fo fully in this 
view, is difficult vto account for j but fecn, as it is, 
terminating the view, and upon the fummit of the 
hilli with no other back ground than the clouds, 
it certainly adds to the general effedb :— ^its colour 
is that of fttfne in the quarry ; its fhape is finely 
.prc^rtidned : ic is lightneis and elegance itfelf ; 
perftclly according with the beaudful near- 

y a grounds ; 
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gmilndfl J which, by the way, are hurt by a ragge^T, 
iiukWrd PiEfar tree, that oo^t to bctcmoved. 

Tut church (a low building) which ftands hear 
the hoide, at the more iinniediate foot of the flope^ 
is inveloped in a deep feftoon of the foreft trees 
that cover this magnificent feature of Hagley. 

Above the church yard', is a remarkable con-^ 
geries of Limes, ncar,.fixty feet high, and fifty feet 
arm; with a large Wych Elm, twenty-one feet 
girt J and feveral odier large old trees. 

A t^iYA. pratiiing in a paved channel, by tlie fide 
of the walk, which leads up to the cafcadc^ and 
, other ii^erior operations, in this magnificent foreft 
jfcenery, i^ a charming companion in a dry fultry^ 
feafon : unfortunately, too dry for the cafcades of 
Hagley: the upper fprings, which feed the refcr- 
voir, being dried up ! a circumftance we ferioufly 
regretted : for, here, the fite is fuch, as may be 
fuppoled to produce a natur^ cafcade ; lofty, ftecp, 
and IlrOngly featured j a wild mountain dingle :? 
ftrangcly disfigured by a polifhed rotundo, perched^ 
niear the cop of it ; mixing in the view, as feeit 
ftom the gapefee below, with the fliaggy furniture 
of this finely favage fcene : which, ;if farther fur- 
niflicd^witii a mountain torrent^ would be at once- 
grand and awful* 

. .' If 
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h art muft needs meddle widi natural ftreams, 
how much more eligible are irregular falls, than 
flights of'fteps. In wild, romantic, and cfpccialty 
in rocky fituations, Shenjionian (a/cades' may ever 
produce, momentarily at leaft, a pleafing effisft. 
But let them appear in whatever fituatibn thcjr 
may, if a fufEcient fupply of water cannot be cony- 
manded, to feed a pcrpetyal fall, the refle6tions 
which follow the idea of playing them oi^ as rarce*- 
ihows, muft ever lower the enjoyment. 

Beside thccafcade, the interior of the wood 
contains grottos, ftatuei^, and fair buildi»gs i but 
the feirer Oaks with whicl^ this magm^ent ground 
may be faid to be loaded, and which prove it to 
have worn its prefent honors for fome centuries 
paft, give the mind the fuller fatisfadion. 

The views from the top of the park are gran4 
and extenfive; and the wood fcenc, from fbmfon*s 
S^aty is nobly fine; but not more fb than we 
have feen frequently occur, in ftrongly featured 
woody countries. The view is much, better, vti 
our eye, a little below ^— where Pope's Building x% 
not feen ; the fequeftercd lawn which contains it 
is enough ; a bench is here waiitcd, 

UpoN the whole, Hagley, a$the Leafowes, haA 
fellen fhort of our expcftation i which hadnnfor^ 

Y 3 tunatdj;^ 
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tunately been raiftd too high. The obe^flc fijcne 
apart, we would not Jiavc rode five miles to have 
feen it. The dingle, the wood (cenes^ the &quef- 
tered kwns, and die fine tiipbef, are doubdefs a|) 
charming objeAs i and, to fhofe who have not 
been in the habits of viewing fpch fcenery, arc 
worth going ten times ^( difta^ce (o fcCf 

Inds£p, throughout, there \si a greatnefs of tafte^ 
which does the noble artift, who emhcUilhcd it, 
great honor. It b probable, however, that Lorq 
Ltttblton wa$ affifled in his defigps by I^r, 
Shenstohb, and by other pen of tafte and genni^ 
tmong wh6m he |iycd j ?^Rd often, no doubt, dt 
Hagley, 

The qaibade, and the clafikal allufions a^e afte^ 
the manner of the Leafowes: — indeed the two 
places are evidently of tht/ame genus ; their /pecify 
^erence confifting jn Hagley's being on a larger 
fcale, more ftrongly featured^ and mojie fully 
wooded. Their cmbcJlilhmcnts, as w^ll as the 
views from them, arc ycfy fimilar. Jhcir age;^ 
too, are fimilar : tjiey are both of them growing 
Jfedy. While they ^ourifhcfi under the pycs oif 
their dpfigncrs, they were probjibly in letter |ceept 
ing. Th? l-eafo wes, however, is now as well kcpt^ 
perhaps,'3sit ought to J)ei; and there is noAing 
ifUungly negligent at Wagley, They have ^otl» 
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0f them reached that ftate of maturity^, when a 
poliftied neatnefs is kfs required) than it is during 
(He nr^ bloom of embelliihcd placed 



SECTION THE SIXTH. 



E N V I ]L J. E; 



FROM Hagley we proceeded to Enville^ the 
^at of the Earl of Stamford, in the feme pic- 
timtble diftridt ; leavmg with reludance a lovely 
view of Shropfhire, as feen from the inn garden at 
Hagley ; one of the n^oft pleafing views th^s diftri£| 
|iad tiS^ritd us^ 

Enville, in fituation, is.fimilar to Hagley and 
the Leaibwes. The"* immediate (Ite is the precipi^i 
ix>us face of an exteinled hill, broken ii|to furrows^ 
and watered by ril|si of which there are two, as at 
;h6 Leaibwes, that uni|e neap the houfe^ at the foot 
of the (lope, The fitc of Enville is the fteepcft, 
moft lofty, and |argeft of the three j containing 
feveral hundred acre^, . divided phicfly into (hcep 
walk and coppice wood, with kept grounds near 
the hoiifei and with meadows and arable lands 
roipid the church and village, in the plain bclow« 



I^ viewi^ thffe grounds, ;iv6 were led to> 
fummer-hQtife-ftk^ buUdiag/at the immediitt ftfol: 
of the hill. Jt is . fitu^ted \ipdn die head cf a fm^ll 
piece of water; beneath it, is a boat houfe^ over 
it, a whimfical room j with a large painted glafi 
window, towards the w^ter. Finding nothing here 
to entertain, w.e fignificd a dcfiiie to proceed ; but 
the guide (blockhead he for not amufing us betterjj 
or we for being ia fo great a jnirr^ in fo hot a day) 
informed us that a perfon had be^n fent to let off 
the cafcade ; a piece of information which, after 
what we had hitherto feen qt c^/cades, was no gr^at 
inducement for us to delay, ]?refcntly, howcvcr«' 
tlie wjncjow was throwq open i .u$d the moft bril- 
liant fccne we had ever beheld pfefcnted itfelf, A 
Shjenstonun Cascadjs, in full flow and fury 5. 
foaming and bellowing, as if the ny>untaia VW?. 
enraged: pourmg down a river of water, white as 
feow, and apjpar^udy^ fo; Qopipws, as to reader qur 
fituation aUf^jiog; left the houfe and \t^ coattm^^ 
Cbould be hurried away with the torrei^t, li^ tbU 
fccne broken upon the ?ye> abij^^y fthd uckiwjWs^ 
Qur fenfations might have been excised as ftrQ9#y 
as they wcrf, on the firft fight of tHe rQfHs <^ 
Persfkld. 

I^His bo^fe 0ioul4 coi^tab fometlung whtcl^ 
would axxiuie every one, lintU rf>e waters were laid on, 
The pool Ihould be betteT coyf ycd from the yf^i 
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in approaching it, and the lower part of the ^ixn 

^w be .darkened^ fo th^ no wafer might be ap4 

prehcnded. If the oppofite end of the room were 

firft opened^ to let in a view of the meadows, :^A 

tame country on that hand, it would not only hclp^ 

to amufe, but the contraft would affift in rendering 

the cafcade fceni? the mor^ ftriking. 

• » 

The fplen4our of the waa^r is greatly heightene4 
by the laurels and darker eyetgrcens, which ftrctch 
out their ^ranches from th^ rugged banks of the 
furrow, or ftajlow dingle, down which tte ^ater 
}s precipitated : the foacn, ai^d the fpray which flies 
from it, here mixing with the foliage of the ever- 
greens, and there Ipreading over ftoney furfeces; 
the fteepnefs, the height, and the happy expofore 
of this fall i with the well jujdged diilance at which' 
it is placed from the eye i unite in rendering io one. 
of the moft iilblm^ productions the. hand o(^ 
lias clftfted, . 

Oaiginali^y, a chapel fhewed itfelf at the top. 
of this caftade, as the rotundo now dpes over that 
of Hagley. Fortunately, however, it is, at prefcni^ . 
hid in wood 5 fo that nothing but water, wood, and 
apparent rock, now enter into the compofitiori of 
this fafcinating fcepe* We could have looke4 on - 
it long, with rapture, had not refjedion brought to 
Pfv mindj that the refervQir was emptying ! This, 

mifchievou^ 
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jfnifdueyous idea broke in upon our tranfports, ancj 
had nearly turned the whole into ridicule ; until 
mounting the ftcep, examining the channel^ and 
perceiving that, in fome places, t;hc water rolled 
pyer the dear native rock, a gleam of admjratiop 
returned. 

This wonderful piece of machinery (for fuch it 
may well be ftyled) receives its rapid movements 
from one fmall fountain ^ which alp> fupplies a cold 
baUi, recjufely fituat^d above the refervoir, which 
A^ores up its treafures, ; for the liberal purpofe of 
tcftowing them with greater profiifion on the 
granger who may aflc fo feir a ^n, 

Crossinq the head of the dingle, above the cold 
bath from whence the miracle-working water iflues, 
the viewer is judicjoyfly led to ?hp edge of the 
wood, where fome lovely views break abruptly 
upon him s compofed of the Clent, Hagley, and 
Wichbury hills ; — ^with the finely broken country 
abptit iStourbridge-r*imiting with the grounds of 
HiMLEY, — the refidcncc of Lord Viscoun*^ 

IJUDLEV. , 

Reentering the (faadcj; we climbed a fteej^ 
patli, through an cxtenfivc traft of coppice^^ 
until we reached the upper Iheep walk 5 a wide 
exparifc of naked tuifs fayirg fome tufts of hollies 

and 
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9nd a few fcattered trees ; containing fome hufidre4 
acres, Efficiently isxtcnfivc to piaifltajm ^vcraj 
fxundred flieep. 

Towards the center of this fine down, ftaads i^ 
white buildingyrr^the fhepherd's lodge ;«»4n which 
the Ihepherd and his family refide. The principd 
part of it, however, is fitted up as a lounging room 
j^d ob&rvatory, for which it is fingularly adapted^ ^ 
In ekvation and expofure, it rcfembles Bardop hill^ 
^n Leicefterfhire 5 which hill, itfecms, is difcemlblc 
from this place : from whence, and from different 
parts of the down, may be leen^.on the other hand^ 
^ Wrekin and the WcHh moibntains, with the 
^alvern hills, and the hills of Glouccfterlhire, &c. 

This building, however, does ijot appear with 
full advantage. It is too large, and too<:on(pi« 
cuous, for a ihepherd's hut; an4 too low and ill 
pljiced,a8an obfervatory, A roundtower,on a more 
elevated part of the down, would command no in- 
confiderable portion of the furface of this king* 
4om i and could npt &il of being inftrudive, as 
well as entertaining, to thofe who make geogra- 
phical obfcrvation a part of their ftudy, and one of 
^hcir objedb in travelling. 

It would be equally reafonable, in the admirers 
pf rcclufe landfcape, to cavil at the practical bota* 

^ '- nift^ 
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iijft,.for being gratified and inftrufted by the dif- 
tit^ifhingcharaacrs of a plant, as to ccnfurc the 
pndical geographer, — one, whofe favoritc-piirfuit 
is to trace the greater outlines of the face of na* 
tuje,— rfor being entertained and informed, on 
viewing- the diftingxrifhing features t4 hi* native 
towtryf . . 

Leaving the uppier flieep walk, ^c broke 
through. a -frcfli part ofthcwpod, into the further 
valley;. a lovely well fcilcd gfedc; -.Ac fitting 
^eep walk j which affimilates, in this point of 
yiew* with the grounds of HiMi«sy ; tkiife fifter 
places. happily playii^ off their cbamis to cacJn 
other, . . • 

BEtow this, in a reelufe part of the coppice, is; 
a fmall fcqueftered lawny with a cottage and an 
aviary (apparently ill placed) with wild peafowls 
in the woods. And, below this, the lower fheyp 
walk, a plain incirclcd with woqd. 

We now climbed the further fide of the ^alleyi^ 
to the" upper fhrubery > where we were more thai^ 
f ecompenfed, byfomc flately Pines,-— to wering to the 
(kies, and^eathered to the grafs y and, from hence, 
a kept walk and a border of fhrufas led us down to 
the lower fhrubery : delightful fjpot ! The Pines, 
' jiere, are not only clothed to the grafs, butfpread 

their 
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their mantles On the ground ! dnd two lifter Limes 
are in fuH drefi negligees, widi trains flowing foma 
yards from their conical outlines * : with a profu* 
fion of beautiftil Ihrobs, rifing out of the fofteft 
turf we ever faw : we had not conceived that graii 
and trees, alone, were capable of producing fo 
much richnefs and elegance. At the lower crtd^of 
this Ihrubery, the houfe is fituated. 

' What a charming rcfidence ! No wonder 
Lord S* Ihould ipcnd fo large a portion of hk 
dmc at Enville. But he gratifies not himfelf 
done. His Lordfliip's liberality is equal to his 
tfeftc; His gratifications are heightened by thofc, 
even of the mercft ftrangers, who feek enjoyment 
in his place : giving orders that nothing may be 
<5mittcd, which can afforid them gratification. 

<:From what we could gather, on the fpot, En- 
ville was originally^defigned by Mr. Shenstone* 
The Cafcade and the Chapel are fpoken of, with 
Confidence, as his 5 but much has been done by 
others. Mr. Grey, Lord Stamford's brother, 
has, of late years, done a great deal, and with good 
effedl. • 



B 



UT 



^ TMs'ftriking appearance> perhaps, has been produced by^ 
the lower' boughs that reft upon the ground, having rece>ve4 
from it additional nourilhment. 
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But the hi^ ftate 6f prcfcryarion> in which fe 
k at prcieiit feen^ and which fets off the defign to 
great advantage^ is probably due to the attentions 
of Lord Stamford, himfclfi and to the aflidui- 
des of his preient gardener i a man in years^ and/ 
we underftand^ of high reputation in his profeflion ; 
and who has probably executed much of what now 
appears^with fuch admirable effedt^ 

In upturning from Enville, we made our way by 
HiMLEY ', a place laid o'ut on a very extenfivc 
fcale, by Brown i but we had only juft time 
enough to fee fo much of it, as to determine us to 
take fome otlier opportunity of examining it with 
due attention. - 

It is Ibmewhat femaj-kablc, ^hat, within the 
compais of a few miles, there fltould concenter 
fbur places of fo much celebrity, as Himkyi 
Enville, Hagley, and the XJeaibwes^ 



General OSi^ERVAtiONfs, 

WHAT praSical ideas have we GoUcaed id 
this iitd/s tour ? 

• 
At thb Lsasowes we have karnt, th^ a few 
common pathsj judicioufly eonduded^ and a ^W 

ordi* 
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ordinary benches, judicioufly placed, go a great 
Vray towards embellishikg a farm. Removing 
the more itriking deformities, difclofing hidden 
beauties, whether in the fite or the ofFscape, and 
(hewing them to the beft advantage, in fuitablc 
"^walks, and jefting places, wiU generally make up 
the fum of required embellifliments ; efpecially in 
a place where much fortuitous wood abounds. 

Th£RE, too, we (aw the delightful tSk& of a 
fimple path, leading through a recluse dingle ; 
and the abfurdity of attempting a cascade in a 
tatne fituation s and, generally, that the nature. 
OF THE PLACE is facrcd. 

At Hag LEY we have feen the charming elFctft 
of a rich grafly glade, deeply indented by the 
margin of a hanging wood; and that a sheef; 
WALK, broken by maffes, and diverfificd by de- 
tached groups, is a fuitablc firft diftance to iuch a 
view. 

We liave alfo feen, m the fame view, that an 
OBELISK may be fo formed, and fo fituated, as to 
be fufitrablc in Rural Ornament. We are of 
C5)inion, however, that the fcene in which it appears 
flioujd, in fome degree, be polilhed, and that the 
Iky,| alone, Ihould be its background. The idea 

of 
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of fimplc nature, in a-ftalc of rieglcft, mufreve? 
be done away> before ^liflied architcfture can 
zppcdx with good cifeft. And vft arc of opinion, 
tkat; the obeliflc at Hagley pleafcs, in ftanding 
forth boldly, yet modeftly, and dedarmg, that th^ 
facee in which it appc^s, is not merely fortuitous^ 
but is confefledly a work of tafte. 

But the Temple 'oi^ Theseus, thrufting its 
protid portico into a ruflet fheep walk, and from 
out of a thicket of mean looking firs, on the con- 
trary, dilpleafes : not only as being out of plac6 1 
but as holding out an oftencacious difplay of art, itt 
a place where art was little, wanted, and where, it' 
has been little ufed. Had this temple fhewn its 
lianptuous columns, in the face of the ihrubery, 
wiiich forms one confine of the beautiful glade^ 
the foreground of this intcrefting view, *- in a^ 
part where tafte has done mudh, and whqre ii 
ought to. .do its beft, as being immediately tlndei^ 
the windows of the houfe, — it would have .ap- 
peared in- place and charafter. ' What a charming 
effect, a' tafteful pbrticb would produce, in the 
fhrubery of E n vi i, l e ! If Lx>rd S . 's intentions arc 
to pufl down the prefent building, for the putr- 
pofe of ercding fbch a fuitable accompapiment. 
to his Spruces and Lime?, .wc^ould fwgtye him*- 



I* 



k ibikes ua, fintihlyi that aM Iniik&igs ihould 
be in imifon with the iminectiate ittt» kiwhiehitiiey 
are fcen: a principle, however^ which docs hot 
(Hpjtear €0 have been anfwhetie omied bto prac- 
tice; AOr haye we met with k^ in iheoiyt this 
TtAPtB qt THtSBU5 is praifed by varioiis mbctn^ 

At Enville, we have feen the grand cflfcft of 
anARfiFxciAL tAStADJt, where the ike is &yor<^ 
abkj and where natune has fumiihed the ground- 
work. ;Much| however, of the faiidQatiiig power ^f 
die& ^'^ndid decepttons^ mzy arile icom thdr 
novelty, and imrt they common, thef mig^t m> 
longer condhue to pleaA;» But we are of opinion^ 
Ifasttwetty fiich as thatof Envillb, fcattered over 
the iaCe of ibu kiftgdom, where natur ai falls aire 
tare^ would liot pall the eye, nor realfy offend the 
feelings, even of men of the iineft tafte ; , whik, to 
men in general, they woukl be fources of high 
ietight/ 

At EifviLLt, tod, we have £:en> that, by means 
of coppice wood and &eep walk, a hilly broken 
country may be rendeird h^hly ornamental, with* 
t^ut exceffive cod. The coppices and fhecp wmOts 
x>(M»Yivut are iaid to pay u much, now^ as they 
dfa4 when let off to ikm tttanis» 

Vol. L 2 WttP 
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. Wild peafowls are a beaudfol acccmifAm^ 
mcnt, in exteniivc grounds* 

But a ciotTACE, buried in elten^e Woods, is 
out of place. Cottagers arc focial beii^s, A fcer- 
nut'scell» cipecially if it were occupied, would be 
more in character. 

An AviART OF roRExcN fiiRDs Eppeafs to be 

equally ill placed, in fuch a fituation : exotic Ixrds 

* are apt accompaniments to exotic plants ; and a 

Ihrubery, rather than a iequeitered dell, &c^s to be 

die moft natural fituation for an aviary* 

Im the POLISHED GROiy^Ds: of Env1lle,,wc iaiie 
feen what elegance and 'beauty may be produced, 
by trees and fhrubs, judicioufly difpofed,.in grounds 
gracefuOy outUned, and on lawn highly kept. . 

Upon the whole, it is evident, from a vie* of 
thefe three places, that a site, naturally bold and 
pidlurable, may be rendered ornamental, at a finall 
e3q)ence, comparativdyiVidi that which is rtqui- 
fitc to the embellilbmient of a place, whofe ground 
: '^ tame> and whole ifeaos-es arc iricxpreffivc- How 
little .has.l>eefi' done at EtrviLLB \ - how. much' at 
FisHERwicK ! and how-iaudi'inore at . Stqwb ! 
Brown's talent fccnis to have been peculiarly 

adapted 
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&<laj[)ited to the embellilhment of tame fites ; giving 
a degree of charafter and expreflion to ftill life; 
Shenston^'s forft?, on the contrafy, lay in fetting 
off the ftrongef features of Nature, to advantagei 
It is |>ofllble, however, that education, rather than 
hatural genius, led them into thefe feparate walks. 
'Be this as It m'4y, Q^owiJ's 1$S bdfn lift moft la- 
borious, and, upon the whole, the moft ufefbl, 
part. A country, abounding with natural advan- 
tageisj wants litde affiftance of art. But, where a 
large eftate, and a priopipal refidencei He in a'fitu- 
- fetion unfavored oy l^atufe, oKdisfi^ed by for- 
tidtous circumftances, an art which can create 
J>cautie^ and hid;^ or do apW;^]^def9vaiiidc3> htwrn^ 
%Wyvdwb]ki _. ;. .;^ : \.^ /. ; ' \ 
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)P R A C T 1 d E. 

T> the fbrcgoinif remarks tm j>Ikces, Aat havfe 
been improved hy di^rtot Anifby we add 
ipme obfervadom «nd reflections that have ariieti 
put of our own experience^ in places^ of different 
natural chara£bis# 

^Thesk places we wefe led to, in ptirlmng A 

PLAN FOR PlCOMQTlNG AGRF0ULTURK i whlch Wa» 

firfl: brought forward, about fifteen years ago, and! 
which has finee becii extended to the i^anaoe- 
. iifBNT of WOODI/AN0S, and of' Landed propbrtv 
in general: thus unking, in the fame defigit, the 
levcral branches of Rural Economy^ 

THre^tiecutionofthispknhas been the leacEbg 
objcft we have kept in view, fince the time it waa 

firft 



firft propoied ; and we have, at lengthy the fatjs-* 
fa&ion to find» that the moft diScult part of our 
labor is paft. The i^u&viy of the |$tabi,xsh£D 
PRACTICES of ENGtANO has been made. Thofe 
of the Eaftem^ the Umhtm^ the Wefttm^ and the 
Central parts of it, arc before the Publick ♦, That 
of the mtin Wefiem counties is now nearly ready 
ibr die Prefs, and the tnatenals Fclating to diat of 
0ic Soutbem counties, are* collected, tnd will be 
prqwcd for puWi(»oon, with all convenient d}& 
patch, ' I V : • 



S1IC7X0N THI riRSTv 

MINUTES INTHE MIPLAMD COUNTIES. 

JHE ftrft of thefe places, in poinr of time, 
which engaged fu/Rpicnt attention to give rife to 
written remarks^ on Rv&al Ornamikt, was a 
(mall place in the Midi^Ano Covntiibs f, 

Z J pISCItlPTIOH 

• See th^ Kit Qf Publieatioiii^ at ^e i^ft of thefe Vojiuaes. 
t See the Adwertifemcnt to the fecoii4 Volume of the 

$^eft Planting?; ia the firft Volomc of that Work. 
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JDesCRIPTIOW of the SiTB. 

This fmall place is fituated in a rich cuhivate(| 
country, . whofc (urfzqc is fufBcicnt^y biUovy %q 
^fdttkitof beauty i with an of|sGape, though QOf 
ilriking, fufficiently incereftii^ %o accord uri^ td^ 
gentlenefi of t|ie, fite. The country is in a ilate of 
inc}ofur^, and much of it in high cultivation ^ with 
a few woods fcattered thinly over it : a fpccles of 
country which is very common, \n the richcf 
djftridrs of this kingdoip. 

Such MmtrTES, made at this place, as relate 
jfjorc |]a|iticidariy fo-wtyuij f ^awtatiwssi a{v| 
die MANAGEMBNT or woopLAWDs, appear in the 
Rural Economy of die Mjd^anp Cqunt[;es^ 
publifhed in i7gb ; fuch as'relatc to Rural Or- 
nament, and are conceived to be fufficiendy intc- 
'rcfting to bear the public eyc^ W^ Pr^^^?4 ^^f^! 



Minute the First, 

1785. November 3. In ftudying the nature 
i>fdiis-p]ace, with refpeft to Rural OrnamrnTi 
• (bme general ideas of pradtice teive arifeq. - 
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The middle oro)jnps and dUta%(«£A ^re thr 
6rit'f\^je£fc of itudy^ The b^unacs wd de^^ 
q[istiesj-~the pjeafing ^nd uof^ftog lobjedi^Hc 
which the nu>re diftanepam of tberilte tnd tfaa 
furrounding country exhibit^ or arp capable of ex«, 
hil^^ft^^^^ ^Q^^i .brother pri.ncipal plaqz^ 
or vixw,-^arc ^^. p/itA. As in dna.cafet for/ 
if^ftance^ -~-----^ ;^«*-~«--»9 _,^^,.,p--«it-r',:.&c.' 
&P. are the objie&s on. the middle gimmdsj' and in 
the diftaiicesj which requine to be.'expofed *€6.viaBrf 
* '■ " ■'—'> — — — , , &c, thofe which ought 

tQ be fcrecncd. Thefe. are the .'VTNai^Tjeju^ilk 
l>4T4 in the MiDOLicivou^w and DUiT^^if «»« -. 

^ . '' * ' ' ■ •^''" ^' 

But •there may Ukcwife be una^tirabu qata, 
<wkhinthe kearbr cRoyxpSy orv]i:^re'invxuuito0 
e{kyirp9^of the hoiifes /^ch.4s t»liMllig$^wlu£h 
C^Apot .with pnidentc^hc r^o>K4; C^VvOJbjjc^ 
i^or; defirable dian thol^ w)i\^,ik^ jh^j ^ 
wWch, of cQu^:fcj Ihould be 4t|fenf^.fo^ . ««J| W Wt* 

POINTS of YXIW, 

JB$fqi;e any ftep caitbc undertiikitQb with pni^ 
denc^j the fe veral dam^ ^h^tbftr in the . di^gacei, 
or on ^ i»ear grQWd«, fiidiild be jK;Cvae?l$]^«jc0iQn 
tainedy apd their relanye.fituatiQnf) wichr rdp^^jto. 
e^ch other, be &ithfylly. delineated j e^mUy:^ 
the near grounds be. llquph wooded, : Fl>rth<^iaim' 
fcreen may cover a defect, as well a$ a dcfirable 
Z 4 objefti 
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<d»jeft| » &A w}uch it may be too late to have 
^ceitajned^ when the foreen k removed* A map 
of Ae place to be }mproved» with every knoH^ 
water, and building, and with every mals, group^; 
and fingle tree, accurately marked upon it, H 
cflfcndal to common prudence. If, from ft>rae ele- 
vated fltuation, the more diftanf obje^ can be feen^^ 
and lines be drawn ^on the map, di\(re i|)read out 
horizontally, to the feveral furroundtng data^ a de^ 
gree of certainty will be obtained, 

Th« defired dUUnces being let in, their rclpcc-* 
tive near-i^rouadb require to be moulded to them^ 
a$ &r a$ the given materiaU wiU allow, fo as to 
tk|ow them, when circumftaoces will permit, into 
|i|OTV]^ABl.i 00MH>atfTi0|is I or, at leaft, into 
F(.%ASiNO Vi%wa. Where offenfive parts are to be 
hid^ by fi^& planting, much may be done, at the 
^iuaie time> towards uniting the near-^grounds with 
the diftaliees^ fo 99 to harmopi^e the CQm|>of«ions, 

Ir the near-grounds are naked of wood^^ and the 
viewp,' in^ <ortfequence, too broad,-^maffes ^f 
photiog thrown ki, fo as to divide them into-iepa- 
i«taxiid«ipo6iions,<--.^ach a pictvb^ablb ETEyvL* 
•^ftich.as the tye can compais and repofe upon 
With' fi(tt6^^on,->^HDay he produdtive of great 
ifflptoveftpfentj at a fmall expence, 

A BREAK 
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A 9it£An of this kind, rifing at the angle of 4 
hoiilc^ aptly divides the views from the fcparatc 
fronts. If» at the lame tinfie, it can be made to 
hid^ a <leformityt as it nay in the inftance under 
notice, and lay open two well featured dt(buiceS| 
specially if they happen to be " of various view*'| 
its operation will^ of courfe^ be ftill more fortunate^ 

If the angle of a houle, requiring fuch a break, 
happen to be the angle of approach, the planting 
fliould be formed at fuch a difiance, as to admit 
of the road to pafs between it and the houfe ; and 
to be contrived in fuch a n:iaQneri as to fcreen the 
buUdingjs, unnl they break upon the eye,, at once ( 
thus cfiefting a two, three^ or fourfold purpofe, 
|f, on the contrary, the angle of ti\€ building is not 
immediately approached, but is ffaeathed in the kept 
grounds, as in this inftance, the plandng may be 
brought within 4 few paces of it i fo as; to bring 
the gayer tribes of (hrubs^ within 4 near view firoai 
the windows, 

A Bit^AK of this intention (hould ever accord, 
in difpofition and charafter, Vith the diftance, the 
^companiments of the near-ground, and with the 
character, and even furniture, of the room from 
which it is fecn * ; and, pf courfe, ought to have 
(ide fronts ^ different as the views which they 

affift 

• Sec theScftipi^, PHlNCiPAi, REsiDjNCB, page ^Sj, 
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t^Pjft in forming. For» as far a$ general principles 
areadmiffible inwprks.of taftc, the cmbcUilhments 
pf the immedia(^ environs fhould be rendered fub- 
fervient to the houie, the more diftant part$ of the 
Jite^ and^the furroiinding country , fo as to blend 
^pa^ inafmuch as they are capable of being, 
blended, . into one harmonious whole. And th^ 
immediate environs, being moft: under command| 
^ the p(A in^rumcnt of. vWH^^t 



MxNUTE THE Second. 

November 5. In jde^gping a fcreen for — n — ^ 
it i? a moQt point, i«?J>ethcr f ^e pjan^^tion fhould be 
fcrraed.againft thfi, fencp, q^ be placed, at fome 
4iftance. from i?. Ia ^bp firft cafe^^ the expencc of 
fencing will be iefTeneclj and (he encumbrance ^ 
ihc.growd >vijll)c lefs, ^iit being thus fix^d (d 
the hedge, it will appear the fame Ufelefs objeft 
from every point i whereas, in the latter, it will 
^ve variety, af caph ftcp acrpfs the view : and tliis 
holds good, in general, DETi^cH^D Mass^es ojf 
Wood, as well as Groups ^nd S.ino|-e Trej^s^ 
give,a.k4n4 of animation to ^ fcene : apd thi^ may 
he the i^afon w^y Brqwn w^s folavifti of fhem. 
But a frWof clVrpps, as a pfofufi^A of fiRgJe tretSj 
muft ever disfigure the fc<?ne they appear in. 

■ .-^ . %?^yTE 



f 
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Minute the Thirp. 

November 6, The foot of the fwcll in -^-— 
U' in obvious lite for aBsvo of Water* Thf 
flcircs of the hill arc xiitiirally formed to give the 
water the apptt^rance of \viiKling> with cafe, 4owi| 
the valley, toiwards another fite, equally apt fcr 
another curve below -, which two curves, as ftm 
from the houfe, would have the efFedt of a natural 
fiver, clpecially if they were judjcioufly backe4 
V/\th wQod, 

This appears to bd the principle on which arti- 
,|icial rivers Ihould be Torched: not to cs^pofe 
fcngthcned canals ; but to (hew proper bends, tt 
iuitable diiianpes, and in fituatioas where {uchturm 
nught naturally be expedcd : after the manner in 
.which we fver fee a natural river with the bed 
■ cfFeft* Such as the winding eftuary of the Severn 
irjdubjfs, as ieen froai| May HiU, 

River BJt^Npi, in a rich view, are as cBamonds in 
^ rich drefs. But artificial river bends, (heathed in 
jn^pod, ar? deceptions. They are fo i the fraud, 
howcycr, is of a venial nature. They are not fo 
fnuph intended to impofe upon the viewer the idea 
^f a natural rivers as to give artificial waters th^r 

full 
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full advantage ; which cannot, in a rich cultivated' 
fite, be done in any other way, than in the charaftcr 
of a riVcn 

There are numberiefs (ituationa in this inand^ 
fimilar to that under view i namely, a dip or ihaU 
low valley, with a riU faUii^ down it | and the 
means of turning theoi to advmt^ are obvtotiSi 
luid not expenfive ; as large <^teatQ of wsttcr a^ 
f|0<; required^ 



Minute the Fourth* 

November 13, The Rural Artist fees tre«| 
in a diflfercn? light to the Botanist. The Ihapc 
of the leaves, the number of petals, and the parc^ 
of frudtification, are to the artift, ccHiQd^itd merely 
as fuch, matter^ of fmall importance 1 while^ to 
the mere fc^otanift, they arc every thing worthy of 
his notice. On the contrary, the c(4our of thek 
leaved in fummer and autumn, and of their bark in 
winters their times of foliation and difleafii^; i^eir 
manners of (hooting, the ftruftjiire and denfity of 
their h^ads^ the outlines they ufually take, aiid the 
heights to which they afpire, circumftanccs'littlQ 
attended to by the botanift, are the properties moft 
worthy of the attention of the artift,' 

minute 
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MlStTTE THE Fl^If.' 

'^ovfiMBER 1 8. A Screen Plantation, open 
On both fides, ought not to be Icfs than two rods 
(eleven yards) wide. Timber trees fhould not be 
planted at lefs diftance than half* a rod, from the 
young hedge plants, F16wering fhrubs, howevier, 
mky be planted between them ; to give beauty 
and fulinefs to the fcreen, in the firft yc^rs of its 
growth. 



MiNut^ THi Sixth. 

NchrEMBER ip. The eflfeft of a plantation, 
diftant from the point of view, cannot be accurately 
judged o^ before the ground be broken, or fome 
other obvious diftindion of colour take, place. 

^» lining out the proje£tion and rece(%i-*the 
p'omtmtvry ahd ^^y,— of plantation E. the- twtlfnc 
determined upon appeared, on the fpot, to be pe^- 
feftly fatisfaftory : but now that the grouadisdug, 
the planting begun, and the lines rendered dUlinft 
-froitt the houfe, the point of the- promontory is 
evidently too fharp. 

In 



J^6 kuilAt dR«AlMfiNt* 

In a more diftant, more txttnfive, arid mof'e 
fbrtuicous fcene, where rfie pidurcfquc rather thart 
the beautiful is rcqtfircd,-a jharj>ncj& and evenrag-^ 
gednefs of promontory may be in chara&er; but> 
here, art is obvious, and gntccfiinefs of oiiduie b 

x'eduired* 

* • ' • . . .'■'■ ... * 

In lining out pfantatibns at (bme diftance froAi 
the point of view, as four or five himdred yard^, 
fbme confpicuou^ mark is requilite,;and hothing is 
preferable, perhaps, to white or light coloured 
hurdles -, which are conlpicUous and^ readily moved- 



■ ■ \ ■ ' 

1^86, JanuaR'?^5. -'In lining-oxit nbar-» 
CROVNDs, the firft.fi:Q>is xo r,qtc tl,€ datjii-^io 
mark th^e ctvE*^ .points.- In- joimp^thpfe^points> 
place the ii^oicrme^iajte'^marks at equal diftance* ; 
w the eye will be deceived. If the line be Ipngy 
mce* k r^eatedly with . the cyc^ from . each- ex- 
tr«mity> and l>aving> .by-tjicfe .rci^it^.-^tx^Qln^, 
tendered k. ^m^iaf ^/and. havi]ag;ax..i;epeatfdly 
trod h ©uty. m contrary diredlion^ i kt an affiftafit 
fbllotif with even ftrides, while a third pcrfpn place 
marks at every fecond, diird, orfoiirth fl:ep,.a^ 
^^ording to the length and flexure of the linear . 
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0» broken groiindi or whik ihow lies* on grafs- 
land, the footftepsf of tfecdefigncr arc fofficicndy 
obvious, as a guide to the marker ; but on ,grecn 
turf, it is requifite to fix them, in the thflaiit, by 
permanent marks* • . . ^ 

The line- being thus made* cdnfpicuous, it 
re^uir-es' to be examined, from feVefy point of view, 
and every walk and pathway, which commands it; 
and if it confift of more than one part or divifion^ 
occafioncd by -different given pointSj each part 
fhould be made to play into the other> fo as to 
' render it agreeable to the eyey from ^^^tever point 
it may be:feen. 

Ik hi^Iy poliihed gp6unds3' immediately under 
the windows of an -elegaht room, • the • fmallcft de- 
viation from the line of beauty ofienda the eye-**' 



• MiHVTB THE Eighth.^ 

January 26. In forming ittixt Ornamentax 
PiAHTATlosrs, fome plan of proceeding is requi- 
re 

♦ For further rcinarks on thi$ topic, fee — "A Review of 

titBl«A2rt>8CAFt»adidafticpoem ; alfo ofAn Essay on thm 

'PiCTViiit<yrB; together with Practical Rematiics ors 

Ru^At Orj^amsnt/'— page 221, ..--... 



3i± RuKAt OrKAM£)7T« 

Ute to be bid, itfpedtng chfc plants^ previcxufly to 
the comtnenccment of the operadoiu 

Th£ ipecies of plants being determined upon^ 
and the requifite number afcertained, k is proper to 
Kft them, agreeably to their relpeftive heights of 
growth^ in this cKmate * ; in order that the taliefl: 
growers may be placed in the rear ranks^ the 
slower towards the front. 

To afTiit in the due arrancsmskt> whetfier as 
tp height or colour, coUedihg twigs or fmall boughs 
from the ieveral plants (that is» as many flips as 
there are plants of each fpecies)» fbxd di^pc&ng 
them agreeably to the intentions q|f the ardfl:> pre- 
vioufly to any of the plants being put in> wiH be 
jEbymd be^iefkial; as iaving much iiiperinteiiKlance 
and labour^ and preventing the plants themfelves 
from injury, in being dragged about, from place 
to place, before their proper fituadons are found# 



Minute tHE NiKxtf. 

January 29* In pfiS|GNiNG,whethe^:mCOfli* 
ppfition or in detail, anxiety and exceffive poring 

over 

^ For which purpofe a lift of trees and ihrab«» aitanged 
agreeably to their growths^ in this clb;:ntry4 will appear ia the 
fecond Volume. 
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over the fame fubjeft, ferve only to vex apd fatigue 
the im^ination j rendering that irkfomc, which 
ought ever to be pleafurablc. It will generally be 
found, perhaps, that faiintering over the field of 
improvement, and bending the mind to fuch fub- 
jefts as rife Ipontaneoiifly, will be more produftive 
of praftica!iP»ideas, adapted to the nature of the 
given place, than any preconcerted plan of ftudy. 
Even in the detail, returning rcp*eatedly to the 
dubious point, with the mind unbent, will fre-* 
quendy unravel the knot, and clear up the ddubt> 
iboner^ than intenfe unremitted application. 



Minute the Tenth. 

January 31, It not unfrequently happens, that 
a pleafing obje6t, and one which is unfightly, ap- 
pear in the fame line of view from a principal 
point i as — — and ' \ 

If the defirable objed- appear in the offscape, 
and much above the eyefore, as. in this cafe, the 
evil is to be remedied, by hiding the ofFcnfive part 
with fhrubs, of a natural growth,, fufficiendy high, 
to operate as a (krecn to the deformity; yet fo 
low, when at their fuUcft height, as not to hide the 
diftant objeft. 

Vol. I. A a Should 
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Should the (lifagfeeablc olyed be in the. off- 
fcape, and the dcfirable One upon the nearer 
ground,, tall-ftemmcd tr€«8 would hide the one, 
without (hutting out the othcf; entirely from the 
view* 

Minute the EtEVENTrt. 

FfiBRUARY 1. In forming a mde SKftEBN^ 
where a line of tall-grown trees are the giv#n 
back ^ound, or rear rank, fome cautions are re* 
quired. 

It is particularly requifite, in thi^ Cafe, to lift the 
moveable plants that can be commanded for the 
purpofc; not only, according to their natural 
growths, but their aftual heights, at the rime of 
planting ; for, if fome Ihow of proportion is not 
preferved, fo as to bring down a flope from the 
tops of the growing trees to the gravel or turf 
i^ich (hall embrace the foot of the ikreen, fufE- 
ciently regular not to offend the eye, the defign 
muft be marred in the ifirft ftage of execution. 
For, with all the precautions which art can furnifh, 
a plantation of this defoription muft remain un- 
fightly, for a few years after it is formed. The 
tranfplanted trees require to be thinned and lightened 

of 
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€)i their boughs, fo as to proportion them to the 
length and number of tranfplanted roots, or their 
fucceis will be uncertain. And, with every pre- 
caution, their progrefs, £br a few years, until they 
have cftablifhed themfelves in their new fituation, 
muft necefiarily be flow^ Hence, at the time of 
planting, their tops, as feen from the principal 
place of view, AiouM not only appear thin and^ 
unfurnifhed, but ihould rife above the general Imt 
of afcent ; in order to allow for the fuperior up- 
ward progrefs of the eftablifibed plants^ diirbg what 
may be termed the naturalizadon of the ftrangers. 

To guard againft the incurlions of the eftabliilied 
trees, as well as to check their Upward growth, 
jlheir roots*, on the fide next the plandng, ihould ht 
cut off at a fuitable diftanc(^. from their ftems^ at 
the time of double digging the ground to receive 
the frefh plants : and moreover (hould, from time" 
to time afterward, be prevented from injuring their 
weaker neighbours, by over-running the pafturage 
of their yet feeble roots ; which ought, for fbme 
^ears, to be defended, likewife, from weed^ and 
other eaemies« 



A a a MiMWTB 
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Minute the Twelfth. 

February a.. In Transplanting young 
trees, of eighteen or twenty feet in height, it is im- 
prudent to attempt to take up more mold with their 
j^oots, than >^ill with certainty adhere to them, un^ 
fil they are fixed in their new .fttuation. For that* 
jvhich falls off in carriage, fekJom fails of carrying 
with it fome of the finer more valuable fibres; 
efpecially if the foil be in any degree tenacious. 
Long roots, well furnifhcd with fibres, and duly 
bedded in fertile mold, are better pledges of fuccefi 
than heavy balls of ftale earth; which^by rendering 
the plants cumbrous, and difficult to be moved, 
too frequently caufes them to be bruifcd and 
maimed, in the operations of removal. 

The fuperfluous inold ihould be difcngaged 
(with the hands or a fork with round tines), before 
the plant be attempted to be lifted out of its place 
of growth : and, from this time, until it be placed 
in its new fituadon, the roots ought not to be 
touched with the hands. 

Plants of this fize are bcft removed, by means 
«f a lever 6r long pole, guarded in the middle with 

ropes 
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ropes of hay or ftraw, to prcferve the bark of the 
ften^'from injury* This guarded part of the pole 
being placed againft the foot of the ftem, the plant 
is pulled down upon it : two men bear up the root 
with the pole, while a third»Ileadies the top, and 
keeps the plant horizontal, until it arrive at its 
place of deftination i where, fufFering the top to, 
life^ it willingly regains its ereft poilure. 

In a dry feafon, it is eflential to common pru-. 
deuce, ^to water the pits before the. plants 
I^E SET in them i firft returnmg fo much of the 
bcfl: of the foil as may be judged neceflary to fet 
the plants upon. If, on ejjiaminjng the bottom of 
a given plant, whe;^ k arrives at the pit in which it 
is inten4ed to be j^nted, too much or too little 
piold has been returned, or if the furfape of the 
mold i§ not anfw:erable to the form of the under 
fide of the root^ a perfon, attending for the purpofc, 
ftiould make fhp rieceflary regulation, while the 
plant remains fqfpended on the arms of the bearers i 
for it is ever jnifchievous to a plant, to place and 
replace it, in the operation of tranlplanting j and 
fuch unworkmanlike coi>du^ is cvw difgracpful to 
^ planter^ 

The precautions neeel&ry to h^ had in planting, 
are, to unite the frefh mold with the foil which ha^ 
jbeen removed lyith the roots, fo as to form them 

A a 3 into 
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into one uniform mafs, without any pores, vacancies, 
or interlpaces, between them ; and, in cfFe<35ng 
this, %o bed the root;s, and particularly the fmallcr 
fibres, evenly among pulverized fertile foil ; leading 
"them out, horizontallf^ or fomcwhat dipping, from 
the part of the nucleus or bulb of the root, from 
which they naturally iffue ; being mindful not to 
raife the n^old too high before they arc laid down, 
nor to force them down, before the mold is high 
enough to receive theni i fpreadingrfiem out wide, 
Hke fronds of fern, and tire above tirej endeavour- 
ing to diftribute them equally among the mold ; in 
order to give them equal fpaces, or range of paf- 
turage 5 but, in endeavouring to dq this, not to 
cramp them, or wreft theni forcibly from their 
natural difeftion. If a root be longer than the 
reft, and too long for the width, of the pit, a notch 
fhould be cut in the fide of it, to givfe room for 
the root to lie eafy, and at its full length, not mofe 
to affift in giving liability and firmnefs to the plant, 
than to enlarge the field of pafturage of its foo^^ 
in the firft inftance i— in the hou;- of ncec^, 

Tms lower tii^e of fibres being bedded, in this 
manner, and covered oyer fully with mold (the 
thicknefs of coyering being regulated by the 
fituation of the next tire of roots) they flrouki be 
prcffcd down firmly; firft with the hands, and 
afterwards with the (ctt, to prevent any hollownefs 



I 
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onfaiie filling, and, in c6nfequcnce, a fettling of 
the moid } which would cramp the upper tires of 
this roots therein to be laid $ and, at the fame time^ 
to give the greatefl firmnefs to the plants, at a time 
when much may 4cpend on the undifturbcd ftate 
of die fibres. 

A well rooted plant, put in with due pre- 
catitions ; fuch as packing in the^frefti mold, by 
hand, while the plant is in a fomewhat heeling pof- 
ture> fo as to give freedom to the workman, and 
additional firmnefs to the filling 5 bedding the root- 
lets fingly, firmly, and divaricated, among the foil 
(fine mold being fcattered over the hands of the 
planter, while he keeps each branch in its proper - 
'pkce)i treading layer after layer, as the pit is 
filled in j and, finally, loading the roots with foil ;— - 
receives an immediate firmnefs and (lability, which, 
in flicltered fituations, precludes the neceflity of 
fupporters, even to plants of fifteen to twenty feet 
high : indeed, well rooted plants, thus put in, ieem 
to ftand firmcr'—^ftiffer— after plantings than be* 
fore they were taken up. 

With refpe£l to the pruning of the tofs^ part of 
it fhould be done previoufly to the removal ; the 
finifliing part being done after planting. Lightening 
the heads before tranfplanting (and efpecially 
l^tening the lower boughs of the Pine tribe), 
iV a i^ render^ 
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renders the plants better to handle, and fccure$ 
them from ordinary winds, prefently after removal. 
But there is a twofold reafon for completing the 
operation after the plants are fct in their new 
fituation. The additional top, probably, cncrcafeg 
the afting power of the fibrils, to feed in their new 
pafture -, and, when the feveral plants are in their 
places, the defirable form of the top of each, fo as 
to make it affimilate with its neighbours, ,and givQ 
the beft furface which a frelh plantation of thi^ 
kind is capable of adinitting, may be beft feen. 

It may "be faid, in general terms, that the top of 
a plant ftiould not be touched with the pruning 
knife, while it is out of the ground -, faving fuch 
part of it as is out of the reach of the pruner, when* 
ftanding. The principal part of the pruning, 
whether of trees or ftirubs, fhould be done before 
the plants are taken up ; the finiftiing given after 
they are replanted, and have begun to work in 
their new fituation. But the leaders of tall plants 
fhould be particularly attended to, while they. are 
in a horizontal pofition, 

The expence of tranjplanting is confiderable. 
Three men moving plants, near twenty feet high, 
and as thick as the leg, in the above- defcribed 
deliberate manner, and carrying them a hundred 
yards, do not. move more than fix or eight plants 

a dajr^ 
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^ day. This (with the previous expencc of dig^ 
ging the holes), is not lefs than eightpence or niue-t 
pence a plant. It is true, by ;^hurrying over the 
work, in a flovenly way, fomething might be 
faved. But the faving, compared with the rifle of 
Jofing plants of this fize, the lofs of labour, and 
the disfigurement of a plantation of this kindj is nQ 
objeft of confiderationr 

For further Remarks on this Method of Plant-* 
ing, fee the Rural Economy of the Midlanp 
CoyirriES, Minutes 146 and i$5^ 



Minute the Thirteenth. 



February 6. On Transplanting the Pinb 
and Fir Tribes, into planfationsrOr extended maffes 
of wood, the points or leading fhoots of their lower 
boughs (hould be taken ofF. Firfi, to check thcfc 
boughs, and thereby enable the roots to fend up a 
better fupply of nourifliment to the leaders and 
upper boughs in general. For this purpofc, if 
the lower boughs be numerous, they may be 
fhorteoed, even to the innermoft wings or pair of 
branches, with advantage: the Spruce Firs of 
plantation A. fucceeded pcrfedly, the laft feafon,- 

under 
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under this treatment*. Secondly^ to prevent their 
encumbering their neighbours ; the treatment being 
Jingularly applicable to the Scotch Pine, in mixed 
phntatbns. In almofl: every place, the evil con- 
fequences of not attending to this are obvious. 
And Laftfyj in the interior of a plantation, the 
Ibonerdie lower boughs die and drop off, the more 
valuable the timber becomes. 

Btrr of the Pine tribe, fct out as ftandardsy or 
Jn grottpSy or in the enter ranks of a plantation, the 
lower boughs are their beft Arnament. How rich 
is their effect at Berkley, at Enville, and at 
JFisherWick. But, even in this cafe, it is not 
always neccflary, or proper, to fufFer all the lower 
boughs to remain at their fiiU length. If they arc 
pumerous^ they will not only carry off too much 
fap, and thereby weaken the head of tl^e plant, 
but themfclves become flendcri feeble, and take a 
|>uihy unfightly fo^m ;— whereas, t^y leaving a pro- 
per number of ftrong boughs, in fuitabdc diredions^ 
^d checking the reft, the plant will at once be in- 
yigoratcd, and acqmrc variety of -outline and 
ftrength of feature, as it grows up. 

Transplanted Roots can only fend up ^ ccf^ 
tain fupply of fap, and it is the planter's duty 

■ to 

• iSw RuR. EcoN.>of the MxD* Cqunt. Vol. ii. p. 351. 
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to fee that no portion of it be fpcnt in vain,—- that 
every drop be applied to the moft ufefui purpofe* 
And, further, inafmuch as fingle trees require % 
greater quantity of boughs to be left ftanding, the 
planter, if he even hope for fuccefs, ought to befedtt* 
ioufly attentive to take up, and remove with thi^n^ 
a quantity of fibres proportioned to the neceffl&rjr 
exhaultion $ and the greateft poiTible length of root^ 
to give therp ftability and firmnels, in their new 
lituation. ^ 



Minute the Fpt^RTEENTH^ 

February ao. (fee Miy* 6.) In an attempt to 
COLOUR this p^rt of the plantation,-*— fo as by 
rendering the rccefs (iark, to throw it into (hadow, 
and by giving a degree of luflre to the projection, 
give variety at leaft, if not pidburable effect, — wc 
perceive thaf the art of colouring with trees 
fs attended with a difficulty which we were not 
aware of: their winter and fummer colours are not 
pnly different, but, in fome valuable ft>ecieS| oppo- 
fite. Thus the Um^^ in winter, is remarkably 
dark, but, in fummer, its leaves are of the lighter 
ihade of green ; and the Efculus, which is fingu* 
larly dark, in fummer| has now, a ibmewhat pallid 
appearance. 
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However, there are other fpecies, we ftnd| 
which are well adapted to painting. The Larch^ 
for inftance, is fmgularly light, in winter ^ and, in 
fummer, it wears a lively green^c Agarin, the AJb 
is uniformly light and elegant \ the Planer and the 
jiria arc ftill more fplendid, in both feafons,. But 
the l^vetgreens are the rooft permanent i though 
not altogether fo ; as, at the time of mjaking their 
fhoots, they' wear a. lighter garb, than at other 
feafons. In winter, the .Scotch Fir, and the Larch, 
iare admirably adapted to colouring 5 find, in be^ 
gulling the dreary reign of winter, the Ikill of the 
artift is beft employed.. Hence, the back of the 
recefs is already a mafe of Firs, and dark deciduous 
trees ; the projecSling point to be made as Iplendid 
as Larches, Planes, and Arias f:aa render it : 
meaning to afrimilate and fofter^ them pffi by der 
grees, with the Beec:h, as a feml-tint or intermer 
iiiate colour, to the Oak and the Efculus, 

But after all, painting with living colours, and 
in open daylight, is not only difficult, but in a de^ 
gree unprofitable ; for a beam of the Sun may turn 
the whole into 'ridicule; by throwing the light 
into lhadow,.and rendering the fhadow ^ mafs gf 
light. 

In plantations diftant from the eye, all colouring 
is improper s and in thofc 'at hand, a fortuitous 

affcm- 
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aflemblage is, perhaps, on the whok, preferable to 
any ftudied arrangement. 

Nevertheless, in ornamental plantations, ini 
which plants of different heights are ufed, regard 
muft be had to that circumftance ; and, in the' 
more gaudy exotic Ihrubery, colour ought not to 
be wholly neglefted. In winter. Evergreens mixed 
with the crimfon branches of the American^ Cor- 
nus, and relieved with the Iplendid foliage of the 
filvered tribe of flirubs, have a pleafing effect. 

The arranging of plants, however, whe- 
ther as to colour or height, is a mod tormenting 
employment. A Painter has his pallet and bruffi 
in hand, and his colours in paflive obedience to his 
will. He fees his pifture at one view, or can tun 
his eye over it, with a fingle glance, and can, in a 
moment, make or unmake whatever his imagi- 
natipn dictates, or his judgment condemns. 1 ' * 

But not fo the Rural Artid ; hi» coloiire are tob 
unwieldy, to be worked up with his own hanfls': -hfe 
is, of cburfe, liable to the mifcohceptibns and 
aukwardnefles of workmen j and he cannot corre?!: 
an error without injury to his work. • Befide, h^ 
canvas is not fet up before him, fo that he can fee 
the whole at once ; npr can he^etch out ffis Whole 
-defign, in a few hours, or perhaps a fewday^ 

planting 
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planting is a progreiTive bufinefs^ and ts liable to 
feaibns and the weather j efpccially if the fitc be of 
confiderable extent. 

For fmall plots, afcertaimng and lifting thd 
plants, and diftributing boughs, in the manner al- 
ready mentioned, is perhaps the moft eligible* 
Andji for larger plantations, dividing them into 
compartments, and proceeding in a fimilar way, ia 
the moft prafticablc method we have yet been able 
to hit upon> Thus, the number and fpccies of 
plants for the whole plantation being afcertainedi 
Ac namber of each fpecies, requifite for each fepa- 
-rate compartment, mud be found, and their boughs 
be <^ributed« 

Tnt diftriburion of the marks b beft done, be- 
fore the holes are dug, where circumftances will 
admit of it J as each fpecies of plants may then 
lave fpaces affigned them, fuitable to their refpec- 
rSvc natures and manners of growth ; and the fize 
«f the pits^ tooj may be adapted to the probable 
)eangth of root which each fort is known to rife 
with J the workman defcribing a circle round the 
marking twig, and returning it to the center of the 
Kolc» when it is formed. 

By calculations of this kind, and* by methods of 
ifm ibrt, ftri(9:ly adhered to, moft of tfec embarraff- 

ments 
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ments incident to forming mixed' ornamental 
plantations, may be avoided, much labour be 
faved, many plants be prefcrvcd from injury, 
and the execution be rendered conformably to the 
defign. 



Minute the Fifteenth, 



March 24. In transplanting large plants, 
the fuccefs depends, chiefly, on taking them up 
with a good length of root ; which ought not, 
in ordinary cafes, to be lefs than one fourth of the 
height of the plant. It may be difficult, in moH 
cafes, to take up twenty feet plants, with roots five 
feet long -, but, "where plants ftand tolerably free, 
there is none in taking up plants of twelve &cc 
high, with roots three feet long. 

Roots tre the natural and beft (by of a plant 1 
and ft planter had better beftow ten minutes in 
taking up, than five in flaking. It is not neceflary 
that balls of earth, of a femidiameter equal to the 
length of the roots, ihould be moved . Thefe may 
be i^uced to any fize. Indeed, the more cxpc« 
rieftoe wt acqube' ia ttao^lanting, the more anxious 
if9ebc«0((nir£)r nots, mad the lefi & for balls of eardu 

Thefc, 



Thcfe, however, are defirable when they Can be! 
moved without exceflive expence of carriage, and 
without injury to the roots^ 



Minute the Sixteenth. 

March 30. A view may fometimes be int- 
proved, at ah eafy expense. A few remaining 
trees, of one line of an avenue, had a bad efFe<Et^ 
from the windows of la principal room, to which 
they nearly pointed, but not direftly, their ftems 
being feen diftinft ; and, of dourfe> produced the 
bad efiefl: of a ftraight line of trees. 

This defeft w^s remedied by a fingle fhrub 
-~a well furnillied plant— about ten feet high, 
which covers the ftems, while the tops take thf 
form of a group ; the idea of a line being loft, ih 
the general effeft. How often may fimilar defe6ls 
be hid in this way. Had the width of the defor- 
mity, been grekter, a group, or a tuft of flirubs, 
would, have been required. * " 



Minute the 'SEVENTEENTif. ^ .* ! 

Apri'l I. When Ihriibs have beeit ricawa--jup 
tall, and rendered iiaikcd at the hottomj- Jby^being 

crouded 
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troudcd in a nurfeiy, or a croudcd plantation, it is 
almoft impoffiblc to prune tliem, inter forms which 
will plcafc the eye; A low growing plant, which 
has been drawn up tall^ arid confifts only of a fe\V 
iprawling boi3ghs> iprcading out like a fan^ has 
been improved into a well looking Ihrub, by 
i>lanting a low fpreading fucker, in the fame pit, 
and placiilg it in ffbnt, and fo as to fill Up the 
fccntral vacancy : the two affording, in this com- 
bined form, a well fumlfhed plant : a venial fraud, 
t^hich may frequently be pradiied With advantage* 



MiNUTK f HE ElGHTEENTIif. 

April i. In pruning shrubs, at the time of 
traniplantingi mtich may be done towards the fu- 
ture appearance, as well as the future fuccefs of 
the plant; This is riot to be effe(9ted by lopping 
Off the ends of the twigs, in general, and thus giv- 
ing the Ihrub tht form of a cabbage ; but by 
faking oiit the inferior branches, qlofe to the ftem 
6r the thitker boughs $ and even taking out fome 
Of thcfe, fo as to make breaks in the outline j — will 
often give additional feature and elegance to the 
plant I whilci by thus reducing the top> the roots 
arc rendered the better able to fend up a fupply of 
fuftcnartce, to the jpans which arc left (landing. 

Vol. ii B b Minut* 
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Minute the Nineteenth. 

April 2. In tranfplanting (hrubs which throw 
up SUCKERS, thefe fliould be carefully laid aiide, 
and placed in a nurfery quarter, to acquirfe roots, 
and become a fiipply of plants, in future, at a fmall 
coft. AMb, from neglefted Ihrubs, which afford 
natural layers, wherever the boughs touch the 
ground, each rooted twig Ihould be feduloufly col- 
Icfted. 



Minute the Twentieth. 

April 2. In transplanting top-heavy Ever- 
greens, -as Virginia Cedars, Junipers, Arbor- vitses, 
&c. for standards, it is prudent to plant a 
SUPPORT with each of them. Not an ordinary 
ftake, but a larger and more clubbed truncheon ; 
placing the large end downward in the bottom of 
the pit, a flraight part rifing fome few feet above 
the furface, and nearly clofe to the ftcm of the 
plant ; which being faflened to it, by means of foft 
bandages, gains a feafonable firmncfs, without any 
outward appearance of fupport. 

Minute 
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Minute the TWENTyFiRst; 



APIttL 7. in LINING OUT WALKS, Z flight 

Covering bf (how is advantageous, in Ihewing the 
track of the defigntr 5 which may be improved, as 
occafion may require. Stakesj though proper in 
lining a plantation, as fhewing at orice the eiFe£b of 
die intended fence. Or of the marginal (hrubs, xniy 
tend to deceive the eyci m the effeft of a walk ; 
whereas a track, whether in (howi or on the furface 
of broken ground, or given by a fharp inflrumenti 
drawn by a fecond perfon^ fo as to ripple the fur^ 
face of green turfi is in efFedt the walk; differing 
only in width, from the real walk when finilhed^ 

In wild Or fortiiitous fceneryi the firft devious 
traft yrill gener^ly have the bell effedt. But> in 
highly embelfifhed grounds, it requires to be lined 
ou^ with fcmpulous att<intion to the beauty and 
gracefdnefi, which ought to mark every line»^ in 
pofifhed lcenery« 

When a walk winds acrofs a lawn, broken by 

tiffts and relieves of Ihrubs, it ihould appear as if 

ottra&ed by the various beauties of the fcene : it 

B b 2 ihould 
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fhould make boldly towards them, hang to their 
margins, and feem to leave them with reluftancc. 

In tracing paths, through plantations of tall 
growing trees, intended to rife into groves, the trees 
themfelvcs Ihould feem to direct the path, which 
of cQurfe ought not to be determined on^ befere 
the trees are planted. In plantations formed of 
tall tranlplanted trees, fiich paths may be formed 
immediately after the trees are planted j otherwife, 
they Ihould be deferred until the trees arc grown 
up, and the obftrufting plants be removed, in the 
thinnings:* the diredion of the path htmgde^^ 
mined (but not formally marked)^ by evergreen 
u;iderwood, as Holly,. Privet, Box, or cuttings of 
Laurel;- and a narrow pathway, no mattirhow 
intricate, may wind in among the young plants, ft>r 
the purpofe of rendering the plantatbn itfelf com- 
modious, in viewing, thinning or pruning the 
plants. A padi diree feetwide is fufficient for this 
purpole. 

Narrow paths of this kind render a plantationi 
commodious, and arc formed at a trifling expence# 
The middle of die path is the natural furfece of the 
ground, a (loping channel being ftruck wkh z 
fpade on either fide: this, and pruning off .the 
boughs which Ihoot towards- the path, affords tlft' 
l-equired accommodation* 

Minute 
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Minute the TwfcNTvsEcoND. 

April 10. Fences in ornamented scenery. 
For the fecurity of highly kept grounds, the foss, 
accompanied with maflcs^nd tufts of wood, is the 
mofl: eligible j as giving the eye the leaft reftraint, 
and as ferving beft to aflimilate the immediate en-- 
virons of the houfe, with the contiguous park or 
pafture grounds*. 

But, in the lower ftyles of ornament, a lefs e^c- 
penfive boundary is preferable : and for the fence 
of a plantation, not included within the limits of 
the kept grounds, but ftill within diftindt view froni 
the houfe and its environs, a fimple guard, fufficicntf 
againft pafturing animals, without being qifcnfivq 

to the eye, is the only requifite. 

■♦ • 

That which, after much confiderarion, we 
adopted and execitted, here, is a floping ditch and 
reclining bank, with a dwarf rail fence, hanging in 
the face of it, at fuch a diftance as to prevent cattle 
from climbing over it, and fhcep from creeping 
beneath it; and with a fine of hedgcwood on the 
inner fide^^ when its ufe is to guard ^ plan^tion. 

, B b 3 The 

•'.Sec the Rbvibw of the Landscape, Scq, p. 231, 
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The face of this fence may cither be tufiiec) 
towards the plantation, or from it. In the former 
cafe, it is lefi vHible $ but in the latter, it is ^ 
firmer better fence, and incurs a lefs wafte of land ^ 
for the flope of the fofs being made eafy, and 
fown with graft feeds, ^ well as the face of thi? 
bank, which alfo falls gently back, the pafturablc 
furface is greater with this, than perhaps with any 
other fence. By adding a dwarf paling, this fence 
becomes effeftual againft hares, at a moderate ex- 
pence. 

As a fence againft catde and flbeep, the following 
have been the dimenfions, and manner of con* 
ilruftion, here. Level the ground, tod turn a gauge 
turf 5 drefling it with an even firm angle, as a guide 
to the whole work. Behind this turfi Jay in morr 
ticcd pofts, four feet and a half to five feet long, 
placing the lower end of the mortice about ejgh^eei) 
inches from the angle of the gauge tur^ and in 
fuch a pofition, as to form with the face of jhc 
bank, when finifhcd, the lawpr point of an equj-, 
lateral triangle, whofc upper fide is horizontal. 
Fatten the pofts, and carry up the bank, with the 
excavated mold of th^ ditch ^ forming the face of 
the bank with turf; and ramming in the foil firmly 
behind it, as the bank is carried up s to prevent it^ 
fettling too flat : and the tpore eflfefliially to pre- 
vent this, the upper part of the bank fliould be 

built, 
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biult, fomewhat more upright, than the foot 
of it ; which ought, of eourfe, to form, with a vcr^ 
deal line, an angle of 30?. In this manner, the 
face of the bank is raifed to about fix feet flope, 
allowing Ibme inches for fettling ; the length of 
flope, when fettled, bcmg about five feet apd a 
half J namely, three feet below the level of the 
ground, and two feet and a half gbove. 

^ The rails zrtjlipt in ; the preceding one being 
bound by that which fucceeds it : ' care being had 
not to jar the pofts, before the bank be firmly 
fettled. 

When the plantation Is up, or tht hedge be4 
<:oinp§ a fence, the bank may be thrown down : 
the temporary fence having then done its duty. 

Nearer die eye, and where a hedge would be 
unfightly, the rails and pofts . may be repaired, 
from time to time, at an expence extremely tri- 
pling, compafed wjth that of a wall or paljng* 



]3 b 4 section 
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MINUTES IN DEVONSHIRE. 

THE next inftance of praftice, b the Rural 
Art, occurred b ^EroN^Hini ; at Buck(.anci 
IBtACZy formerly- Buckiand Priory ; the refidencc 
o( the fiimily of Deahb, from the time of tte 
Circumnavigator, who purchafcd it, until the 
death of the late valuable poflcffor. Sir Franci^ 
Djiakb 'j-^ium a feajt of Lobd. HE^Turi^LD, 



Th? Weftcrn Diftria ef Devonfcire, m which 
this place is fituated, abounds with pi6lumblt 
fcenery. It forms a fort of vale between the 
Dartmore and Cornifli mountains ; but differs fronx 
ordinary vale diftri6Jts, in the abruptnefs of its fur- 
face and the drynefs of its foil ; pofTeffing, in thefe 
fcfpefts, the diftinguiftiing characters of an upland 
country ; broken, in a ftriking manner,Jinto ridges 
and vallies > and, in fomc places, rifing in detached 

hillocks ; 
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]!uUocks J • thus giving iflfinltc vatricty of grmndp 
whofe fteiepcr hangs are mpftly clothed wish wood j 
l^hich frequently mantles down to the margins of 
(he rivers aqd eftuaries, with which the diftrift » 
Ji^ppily interfeiapd, 

But the immediate lite under defcriptjon, though 
forrounded with fcenery of the laft mentioned caft, 
does nojt partalte of it. The houfe, fituated in a 
dip or (hallow vaBey^ is befet with well turned 
knolls, folding with each other, |n a beautiful 
inanneir. The whole is well foiled, and in ^ fbitc 
of cultivation, except the mofe diftant fwclls, which 
arc fteeper than the fed and hung with wood; 
over which appears a rifing knoll of heath, form- 
ing a happy oifscape, to the principal view from 
^t hbvSt : altogether, a manajiic fitc. 

SoMB fixtjr years fiace, much grove planting 
l^ been done about the houie : and, during the 
foft twenty or thirty yegrs, the whole had been 
fuffered to grow up in a ftate of neglcftj fo that 
fhe houfe might be faid to ftaqd in a valley of 
wood, and to be rendered, at pnce, i^npkafant and 
ii^iwholcfome, 

SPiH£ alterations, however, 4iad taken place^ 
twelve or fifteen years ago, dole about the houfe, 
^wijithin the walls of the old garden : the terraces 

having 
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Jiaving been thrown down, and the ground formed 
and laid out, agreeably to the modern ftyle of 
ornament ; and in a manner which would have 
done the artift credit, had the houfe been modem ; 
but, to the remains of the old Priory, terraces and 
graft plots were the bcft accompaniments, 



Frbliminary Remarks, 

With thefe data, there was only one ^ line of 
procedure. The charafter of the foreground, a^ 
well as of the diftances, was beauty ; and all that 
art could do, with efFeft, was to bring the middle 
grounds into unifon with them : to break the groves 
and flcreens, infuch manner; as to leave well formed 
mafles of wood, with viftas and graffy glades be- 
tween them; ihewing, with the beft effed, the 
beautiful undulations of ground, with which the lite* 
abounds ; but which were ajmoft wholly Ihut out 
from the houfc. 

This has in part been done 5 not more with 
the view of difclofmg the beauties of the place, 
than to ventilate it, and thereby endeavour to 
couriteraft the exccflive moiftnefs of its climature : 
an extent of orchard ground, fpreading over the 
valley below the houfe, with fome fence? which 

disfigure 
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disfigure one of the bolckft fwclls, ftill mar the 
principal views ; and while the prefent furfofr of 
the place remains, it might be wrong to remove 
them : ornament and utility Ihould ever go hand 
in hand, and be ready to accommodate and aflift 
each other, as the e^iftjng cirpuinftancc^ <^i fhc 
place requirp. 

On' the fiibjcd of Rural Ornament, we find 
very few Minuses at this place: our attei>tioA 
being principally bent towards the fubje&s . of 
Rural Economy \ particularly towards the im- 
provement of the noble, we had almoft £ud mag- 
nificent Farm, which, at prcfcnt, may be laid to 
conftitute the place itfelf *. Indeed, the ornamental 
improvements being chiefly confined to the di- 
viding of continuous fcreens, ^nd an alteration in 
the line of approaQh^ the fubje£b( of memoranduin, 
were fcwt 

. NEVERTHELESS, the difficulties of opening^^ 
pifturable f viftas, through l^es of tall grown woo4, 
are ever too great, and their impreffions too ftrong 
on the mind, to pafs ayvay wholly without notice, 

MiK'UTE 

* Some account of this Farm will appear in the Rural 
Economy op thcWbst eF England; now nearly ready 
fqr the prefs. 

f PicTURABLEy— grateful to the eye, in nature, and C9- 
p^ble pf being reprefented, with good effeft, in a pidure. 
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^INUTJ? THE TwlENTYTHJRD, 

The praftJcal ideas that grew out of the cxpe-« 
ricnce which this place afforded, turn chiefly on 
the proper feafor) for this operation i and on the 
fxtneme caution and coritinued ftudy requifite to 
the due performance of it. Endeavouring, before 
the work is fet about, to gain a general idea pf the 
efFcft of each opening, froih every point of view 
which win command it, is the groundwork of 
fticcefs. This may be done, at any feafon ; but 
^heiie are only two, in which the operation itfelf 
can be profccuted with lull advantage. This is 
fcither in autumn, while the leaves arc changing 
their colours, cr in the Iprbg, during the progrcfs 
of foliation. The latter \s the moft proper feafon : 
for the ftnufture, as well as the outline, of each 
tree may then be diftinftly fcen. During fome 
days, accordingly as the progrefe of vegetation is 
(tow or rapid, fcarcely any two trees, even of the 
fame fpecics, are exaftly of the fame colour : 
while one retains its wintry hue, another is forming 
coloured buds, a third is in fuller bud, a fourtli 
burfting> a fifth in pallid leaf, a fixth of a deeper 
tint, &c. &c. fo that, ar this critical junfture, 
the branches of adjoining trees may, in gei^cral, be 

fecr^ 
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# 
fcen di{Hnftly> how intimately focvcr they may be 

mixed with each other : of courie, the outline of 

cither may be fcen, before the other be rcpfjoved. 



Minute the Twentyfourth. 



Other ideas, which it was thought right to 
memorize, relate to Tufts of Hedgewood, left 
(landing on cutting tall-grown Hedges j to break 
the meagre monotonous lines of farm fences; ^in 
which, as is common in this diftrift, no hedgerow 
timber appears. 

The fapling ftioots from the ftools, or old roots, 
of the 4Jh run up tall, and take better outlines than 
thofe of the Oak\ which, on the high hedge 
mounds of Devonfhire, generally fpread too wide, 
and take an outline too rotund and fquat: the 
fapling groups of the Chejnut, the IVild Cherry y and 
the Mountain Sorb, alio take defirable outlines ; ef- 
pecially when Blackthorn, or other flow-growing 
fhrubs, happen to ftand on their margins. With 
a little attention to the freeing of the bafes of thcfc 
fapling tufts, while . rifing, their forms would b« 
more; natural, and their cffcft more pleafing, 

Thi^ 



The forms and fizes of thefe hedge tufts fhoulc^ 
be as various as the circumftances which give rife 
to them. Tufcsy of every dimcnfioir, feathering to 
the bank ; taller groups, rifing with naked ftems ; 
and even fingle ftems, if fuiitably furnifhed ; may 
afford variety and richncfs to the fcenery, as well as 
that (hade and fhelter, which a newly fallen hedgc^ 
hacked down from end to end,- is rendered iiH 
capable of furnilhing. 



Minute the Twentvfifth. 

A NARROW Vista, if the outlines are tolerable^ 
(hould be free. A fingle tree, be it ever fo beau- 
tiful, left ftanding in fuch a vifta, has a bad effect ; 
as frittering down,'^nd dividing, that which ought 
to be a whole. 

Nor can the eye bear a single tree, of an 
ordinary form, near a well outlined mals of wood. 

These are truths which experience taught at 
this place. The views, in both cales, weit im- 
proved, by removing the fingle trees ♦. 

Minute 

* Ncverthelefs, when the outline of a group, or of a large 
mafs of wood, is ragged and unfightly, a well featured Trcc^ 
ftanding near its margin, may, by engaging the eye, be ad-' 
vantageous. ^^^ M i n . 31. 
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Minute the Twentysixth. 

But the mofl intercftingldea, we find regifteredf, 
in attempting to improve the appearance of this 
place, arofe in freeing a grove of full grown Oaks 
from the foulnefles with which it was obfcufed, 
and rendered altogether unintelligible, from the 
principal point of view. Having freed its furface, 
fufficiently to give a general idea of its figure and 
outline, and having difclofed irregulaf plots of 
greenfward on difi^erent fides of it, the defired 
efFeft was produced ! though the greater part of 
the bafe, on the fide toward the eye/ remained 
foul. By the help of the plots of ground which 
were feen, and by the form of the canopy being 
obvious to the eye, the imagination readily con- 
ceived the reft, and rendered the whole intelligible. 



General Remarks. 

From the fum of. the experience gained, here, 
we have learnt, that the principal rcquifites, in 
developing the beauties and brulhing away the 
deformities of a place overloaded with wood, arc 
circumfpedlion and application. It is true, an eye 

habituated 
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habituated to pifturable fcencry, and clpecialljr 
one which has been accuftomed to produce it, will 
difcover beauties in the midft of deformities, mofc 
readily, than one which is inexperienced ; yet, in 
complicated cafes, the keeneft cannot decide a^ 
fisht. 



^•o"' 



Tttis may account, in fom€ meafurc at leafti for 
the *^ monotony and baldnefs," complained of in 
Mr. Brown's manner. Towards the latter part 
of his pradice, Mr. B. had but little time to beftoV 
on any one of the numerous places he was engaged 
in : if obvious beauties ftruck him at fight, in the 
fortuitous fcenery of the place to be improved, he 
no doubt retained them ; but he had not time /a 
fear ch for beauties among defer mities ; nor, if be had 
deteded them, had he an opportunity to attend to? 
their developement : he could not be in every 
place, at the time of foliation or difeolouring of the 
leaves j nor had he leifure to ftand, in perfon, tcr 
watch the effeft of the fall of each tree, arid there- 
by determine the fate of the next: and, being thus 
unable to unrwel the knot, he might fometimesr 
cut it : While at Srow£, Blenheim, and Fisher- 
wick, where he bad Icilurc to attend perfonally tor 
the minutiae, he produced a richnefs of lcener;^y 
which Ihews that he had great abilities in his pro- 
fc0iQn. 

SJ^CJION 
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SECTION TliE THIRB. 

Minutes in Perthshire* 



THE h& place, to which the fame purfuit led 
\lftts TaymoutH) the principal refidence of the 
ItrAMOF Bread ALSAHs» in FE&THSHiRSi^ 



Description of t^je Site. 

TAYMOUTH is Acuatal in th^ cmut of th» 
Southern Hig^kmds^ among the lofdeft and xnoft 
&vage of the Grampian mountains ^ but in a fertile 
•ad Ipacious valley, — the head of Strath Tay,— 
the garden of the Highlands. 

Thb upper part o( the valley, above the grounds 
t)f Taymouth^ is occupied by Loch Tav> and its 
fertile banks ; oveiiopked,on one fide, by die Hill 
OF LawsRs, and, at the further extremity is leen, 
in a ilriking point of view, Bek-more ; moxinfsdns 
>K^ich rank among the very firft in the iiland^ 

VoL.L C c Jhe 
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TrtE bale of the valley is about a mile in widths 
and the culturable lands, which hang oh the lower 
margins of its mountain fidcS) about a mile more- 
Above thefe, lines of green mountain pafture fuc- 
ceed i but their greennefs is prefcntly loft, in the 
heath 6f the xnouotaias on mountaiils, whidi' rife 
On either fide of the valley -, efpccially on the 
North. 

TittEsr Mountains, though. often fteep, ar«r 
feldom broken or rocky ;**-«xcept the heads of 
the Farragan, Schehallion, and Glenlypn hills, 
which are in the higheft ftyle of mountain fceriery* 
But they are hid, in a great liieafure, from tht 
grounds of Taymbuth, by a beautiful hillock, oi* 
minor mountain, Drummond hill, which rifes 
ftee|>ly on every fide out of the bafe of the valley 
(here dilated), and Ikreens them on the Norths : ■ 

XHfi River. Tav, which receives its name frbm 
the Lake, and is, at its efflux, a river of the third 
or fourth magnitude of rivers in this ifland, takes a 
winding dourfe through the. bafe of the valley, 
which h^ evidently been formed . by water: ifbr' 
although itifurface, atprefcrit, i& uneven ; lyirig irr 
level ft^es, one higher than another, according to 
the period of time at which each has been formed -^ 
the higheft .ftages being not lefs than thirty w 
forty feet above the prefent bed of the river ; yet 

. each 



fcach ftage is of the fame gravelly loams which 
conftitutes the foils of all the <« haughs," or riVcr- 
formed lands of the Highlands, 

But the time and mannef, in whith the higher 
fiages have been formed) fecms difficult to be ac- 
counted for ; iinlefe it were done primevally, wheil 
the mountains and vallies themfelves were formed 5 
or, during fome extraordinary convulfiop, fince that 
period. In Glen-lyon, a narrower and longer valley, 
there are ftages of iand, tvidendy water-formed, 
which cannot be Icfs than forty or fifty feet above 
the prefent bed of the Lyon*, 

^ ■ 

The loweft ftages of the lands of TayriloUth 
rife only a few fcdt above the water, in the time of 
floods J whichj bdng regulated by the extenfive 
furfacc of the lake, do riot rife to a great hieight; 

• The House is fituated on the largeft of thefe 
lower levels, which is nearly encompafled by the 
river ; die buildings ftanding in the center of a fub- 
peninfula, which, in c>utline, refembles the feftion 
of a bell, and which forms part of a deer park that 
contains fomc hundred acres. 

* C c 1 Formerly^ 

• THef^ heights, however, are merely eftimated by the eye* 
and may iu>t be accurate. 
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Formerly, a fumptuoiis garden ftrctched out 
in ftraight lines, from the front of the houfcj vying 
with Moor Park in fymmetry and fwcctncfs ; — if 
one may judge from the defcription of the one *, 
and a tokrable reprefentatioh, which has bce^n pre- 
fci-vcd of the othef. The lines themfclves have 
long been eraledj the park now embracing 
three fides of the houfci— *an ancient Chateau, 
modernized. 

At a Ihort diftancc from the North front of the 
houfc, rifts a (lately avenue of Limes, — the talleft 
'and Jineft we have feen. But the moft extraor- 
dinary circumftance of this avenue (if it may be 
fe termed); is its form or ground plot ; which is 
that of the letter Q ; occupyirij^ the crown of the 
peninfula ; the fcmicircular par* having, it is pro- 
bable, traced the banks of the river, at th€ time 
of forming : a licence this, which, a century ago, 
muft hare been audaeioufly heretical- 

The late Earl of Breadalbane, who pof- 

fcffed the cftatic, and made Taymouth his prin- 

. dpal refidenec during a length of years, made 

great alterations in the place j and, confidcring 

the day in which they were done (near half a 

: * ' century 

• See Sir. William Templs'^ Accbuet (^Mooii Fa«k> 

Id page 216 of this Volume. 
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century ago, in the early dawft of rational improve- 
ments), they remain, among a variety of other 
improvements which took place on his extenfive 
cftates, proofs of his fupcrior afcilitie^. 

The cardinal improyemeht, which Tayrtiouth 
has received from the liberal hand of its late pof* 
fcffor, has been effefted by Planting; by 
cloathing the naked hills which overlooked his 
domain, with wood ; particularly the Steepjs of 
Drummonp, which rife with an afcent, almoft un- 
aflfailable by the human foot ; yet are now mantled^ 
from the bale to near the fqmmit, with woods of 
the xnoft luxuriant growth :i the lower and middle 
regions with Oaks, Beeches, and other deciduous 
Woods, interfperfed with Larches and Firs > the^ 
Ripper reeioft wifh the Highland Pine, 

The Southern banks, which rife to the view 
from the front of the houfe, take a very difiircnt 
form : they arc compofed of rich well turned 
knolls, rifing one Jjehind the other, with dips or 
flattened ft^gfs J^efwecn them^ falling back with 
eafy flopes j fo as to form a moft hautiful ftyle 
of ground ; fych as \^ feldon) feen in mountainous 
diftrifts. 

The higheft of thefc well foiled fwells had rc- 

faihed its native covering i chiefly Birch j which 

C c 3 had 
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had been preferved for the ufe of die tenants of 
the eftate : having been the only fimber, which, on 
this part of the eftatc, had efcaped the ravages of 
licenrious tenantry, and contending clans. On the 
lower fwells, much planting has been done : more, 
indeed, than the quaHty of the foil warranted j and 
inore than pi£burable efRrdt required. 

But the moft ftriking alreradon which the late 
pofleflfor made, at Taymouth, and which now 
marks it, perhaps, diftinftly from every other 
place, was* that of forming terraces along the brinks 
of the river banks; whether the feet of thefc* banks 
are now waifaed by the river, ox whether it has, in 
procefe of time, changed its courfe, and formed 
oppofitc hanks; leaving meadowy grounds between 
them. In one part, the banks now (land fomc 
hundred yards from each other ; a field of fevcral 
acres occupying the fpace between them ; lying a 
few feet above the river, and thirty, or more below 
the terraces which wind on either fide of it. 

Thi mode of forming thefe terraces was fimply 
that of planting lines of trees, chiefly Beeches, 
nearly parallel with the brink of the bank ; wind- 
ing as the bank winds, unlcls where the bends arc 
abrupt; and there, the trees take a more eafy 
flowing line : of courle, the width of thcfc terrace 
walks, or lines of fpace between the trees and the 

bank) 
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hank, varies:; rthiity feet may, perhaps, betaken as 
& mean width. Thcfe walks have ever been kept 
m. a.ftace of turf, and mown as gra& walks^ 

: The baftk^ though mqftly flbecp and rugged, are 
hung with wood ; which, having rifcn above thq 
eye, the river, its banks, and the beauties they con- 
tamed, with the oppoftce hangs of the valky, and 
(he mountain diftances which rife behind them, 
were, of coqrfe, Ihut out from the view. Thefc 
terraces were become little more than wide graft 
walksi winding under lincS: of coppice wood, a mil^ 
pr more in length, 

. Tuis, however, was more ftndly the caft, on the 
North fide of the river. On the fide ne^t thq 
houfc, the river banks are various in 4icight. The 
w^k dips, in feme places, downto the lower levels, 
a few feet above the river i from which it was 
^parated, by a thin line of brufliwood only ; and, 
in two parts, this had been cleared away : fo diat, 
in thefc parts, the epdre furface of the river was 
4cen. . . . 



These terrace walks are feparated from the 
farm grounds, on the North fide of the river, by a 
half funk wall, and a dwarf hedge -, — from the park 
and paddocks> on the South fide, by a dwarf wall, 
'}fi]tii fquarc rough ftone pillarsj at equal and flibrt 



>•. 
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di(bnee$. On tht outfide of th^fe {>i]krt» dod-thb 
dwarf wall, is fbttd a flight fi-aunc of WMd, as a 
fupj5oit «o fiyc <M- fix tx)pcss ftittehed one above 
^another, as a fence againft the deen This fcncCj 
however, taken all together, is veryutifightly, and 
is infiifficient. 

At the terminations of tficfe terraces, ftaod 
ornamental buildings, after the manner of Stowe | 
with others fcattered on the Southern banks of (he 
valley. They are, in general^ in a good tiafte, and 
capable of producing as much ttk& as ufelefs 
buildings generally are *. ,A fub-cylindrical tower, 
or obfervatory, raifcd on the higheft of the Southern 
fwelb, and partiaUy liid by the wo6d of Birchesi 
is by^&r the mdt pleafmg of thefe buildings. 

The undulating furface which has been d^^ 
fcribcd, partially wooded, and receiving addiriooaj 
cxpreffion from the tower, a fort, and a temple, 
placed on confpicuoui parts of it, and the whole 
back^ by mountam knolls, form an :^eeabi^ 
view from the front of the houfe. But, unfortu- 
nately, the earing room is the only principal roonj 
from which it is feen. The drawing room and 
the library arc on the Weft front ; from which, the 

otoly 

. • .A$ RETREATS, fome «f thefc buildings have their ufe^ 
Indeed, grounds extenfive as thofe of Taymoutb, and in # 
<:llidate uncertain as that dF thp Highlands, re^oirp them. 
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Mly view wa^ a iquare gra^lot) of a ^w acres^ 
hedged in by the tall avenue on 0ne fide, and^bjr 
another line of tall trecs^ in fr<nit ; without any 
objed to entertain the eye, except a fing|e trrej 
^ierably'wellfeapred^ fianding near the c^qter of 
^s green area. 



Preliminahv Remarks* 

Under thcfe given clrcumftances^ the 'leading 
fteps of improvements were evident. Firft, to 
break the fkreen which flood immediately acrod 
(he view from the Weft front, in fuch manner as to 
difclofc to the view from the windows of die prin- 
cipal rooms, die bcft fccnery which the low fitu-^ 
ation of the houfc, and the circunjftanccs of the 
place, were capable of afibrding. Next, to open 
the terrace fkrcens, fo as to give additional feature 
to the views from the houfei and, at the fame time,^ 
JO difclofc the hoiifc to the walks, in the beft point 
of view i as well as to difplay the beauties of the 
terraces tq each othen But moft of all, to fever' 
tbefe Ikreens, in fuch parts^ as command pifhirablc 
compofition : and this liioft efpccially where the 
fiver, or the lake, forms a middle ground to 
njountain diftanccs, 

DURINO 
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DvRiKG a Ftiidence of near two months, in the 
fimimer of 179^9 thefe improvements moftly 00 
curred, and, in the ^ringand autumn of 179J, 
were in fome part executed. By reaching the 
ground, before the foliation of the trees took place, 
the fkreens were moft pervioiis to the eye, and the 
exadl fituation of the breaks were, of courfe, the 
beft fcen ; and the progrcfe of the foliation was the 
moft favorable time for catching the beft oudines^^ 
ragged coppice wood is capable of afibrding, 

But riicfe oRN>i mental improvements being 
iecondary to more important objeAs; namely, ' 
chofcof afccrtainingtheprcfcntftate of the Rural 
Economy of the High lands ; and of pointing 
out (he means of their improvement, more parti* 
cidarly the improvement of the, estate oe 
Breadalbane^; few minutes were made on 
them? at the nme. Nevf rthcki|| they <^d not paf^ 
entirely without noticj. 

Minute 



• Part ef thq information, coUefted in this diftrift^ has been 
prefepted to the Board of Agriculture, as a Report 
concerning the Centraj. Highland^. The whole may 
hereafter appear, together with fuch minutis in RuRAt 
Economy, as were made at Taymovth. 
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Minute the Twentysxvinth. 

1793. May 17. Began to break the TERr 
RACE SKREENS, about a fortnight ago. The gene- 
ral efftft is equal to expeftadon ; but good outlracs^ 
are not to be had, from the fortuitous wood of the 
flcreens; and the abruptnefs and raggednefc of the 
cleared banks offend, and prevent the river from 
being feen, with full advant&ge. 

However, by (helving the outer brink^^ fo as to 
bend the turf, with an eafy fwelling flope, from the 
level of the terrace, and giving fuitable outlines tQ 
the fide l]crccns,rr-by planting trqes and ihrubs of 
different height;, tp form banks of foliage, like 
thofe which are feen in the fortuitous maflcs of 
park fcenery, — the vjfxas will be made to accord) 
^ once, with the middle grounds of the views, and 
with the terraces, as immediate foregrounds* The 
eye, whether it be employed in the general com- 
pofition, or in the place of yiew from which it is, 
lecn, will be equally gradfied j efpecially, if the 
more beauriful of the vegetable tribes be made to 
afiimilatc with the graffy carpet of the terrace. 
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Minute the Twentyeighth. 

MAY.t9* Much is to be done by application, 
attentive, but not too intcnfe. By fauntering 
leifurely over the fite of improvement ; prying into 
each rccefs, for latent beauties j and penetrating 
livery pervious part, for n)ore diftant objedls, 

In this way, it has been perceived, that the houfe 
may be rendered a good object from the NortFj 
terrace, and the bank of the North terrace a beau- 
tiful feature from the houfe. That th§ diftani 
mountain of Lawers may be difcloled to |he drawr 
ing room, and that of 5enmore, it is hoped, may 
be ihewn, in a happy point of view, from the 
library. What a profpeft for a fubjeft to con^. 
template 1 A mountain rifing,at near thirty miles 
diflrance, his own property, and fituated near the 
midway of his eftate i which reaches from his 
houfe to this mountain, ^d fron> this mountain to 
the Weftern fca,— fome forty or fifty miles ftil| 
farther diftant ! No other fubjeft, perhaps, can 
enjoy fuch a view. It ought, therefore, to be dif- 
clofed, even though fome of the beauties of Tay- 
mouch fhould be facrificed to the difcjofure *. 

Minutj^ 

• On flri£l examination, however, it was found, that the 
library ftands a /eiv fuct from the line of vigw. From tl^e 
jtwr-ice, it is feen with advantage^ 
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Minute the TwENTYNiNTHi 

May ig. One of the poffefl[prs of this eftati?^ 
fearful that the Tay Ihould wear away the ifthmus^ 
and carry off his caftle, fetched five hundred of his 
tenants out of Argylefliire, to^ aflifl: in niaking a 
long high pier ef ftones, to guard ijc Tradition 
fays, that meal being fcarce, a famine was brought 
on, by this ill planned work, before the poor 
fellows could finifli their tafk. Had one half of 
the ftones been lodged, in a flat floping pile, againft 
the bank of the river, at the bend, the work would 
have been more effeftual, and have been done with 
one fourth of the labour 5 befidcs preferving the 
natural fweep of the river i inftcad of giving it an 
unnatural, and, of courfe, an unfightly turn ; and^ 
what is ftill more difagrceable, forming a noifomc 
unwholefome fwamp, between the pier and'thc 
natural banks ; and this, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the houfe. It would be worth fomc 
hundred pounds to have it undonel A hint for 
thofe who have fimilan works to cxccuts^. 



MiNUTB 
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MiNUTE tHB Thirtieth. 

May 25. It is difficult to o{)en a line or 
TiEW, between two objefts (or between an object 
arid a point of view), wkich, in tht outfet, cannot 
be feen from each other : as in bririging the church 
t)fKenttiore within the view from the drawing room. 
A cautiolis perfcverahce, alonJ, can properly efFeft 
IL The beft afiiftancc, perhaps, is to fuppofe a 
middle pointy and, beginning at each end, trace a 
Kn? towards this fuppofed points clearing away 
brufhwood and undergrowth. If, on reaching the\ 
midway point, the lines happen to take the fame 
dircftion, the true line is found : if not, the angle, 
they make with" each other, will fhow on 'sVhich 
hand the true point lies. Or if trees only obftru6V> 
and firm ground only intervene, begin at either 
objed, and trace a random line, until die obftruc* 
tions are permeated, and the required object can be 
jfcen : and, by this falfe line, endeavour to afcertairi 
the true one. 



Minute the TfiikTYFrRsT. 

June 2. In breakifltg through deep fkreens of 
tall grown trees, and where £ood outlines cannot be 

' • had,- 
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had, a handfome fingle tree, left at a fmall diftancc 
from the mafs, engages the eye, and adds to the 
general efFeft *• 



. Minute THi Thirtysecond. 

. Juke 2-, The narrower the vifta, the: larger^ 
and more diftinft the objed. Bcnmore, viewed 
through the contrafted vifta from the Weft- front 
terrace, appears with infinitely more magnificence 
dnd ftrength of charadlcr, than when feen from the 
lower terrace 4 where the view beinff wide,— rthc 
entire valley of the lake, — the mountain appears 
proportionally fniall. 

Thus> alio, the tower of the church, feen through 
^he viftas of the terraces, acquires an impqrtance, 
and a degree of pi(fturab]c efFeft, which, beautiful 
as it is, ji^ Goes not produce in broad open view3. 

This appears to be a univerfal law, in vifion; 
and, perhaps, accounts for the extraordinary latis* 
faftion wh}ch the eye receives from contracted 
views , and for the ufe of fide fkreens, in landfcape. 

lilllNUTE 

•> But othcrwife, if the contour of the nmfs be pleafing, and 
tkc fingletree ill formed. See page 3S2V 
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MWUTE THE THIRTYtHIRD. 

Juke 9. JEvcry pifturablc compofition has i6r 
J)roper point of view. If the eye recede too ht 
from the fide Ikrccns, or lateral bounds of the* 
Hew, It is cramped, and abridged j if it approach 
too near them, it becomes bro^d and ftaringi 
This is fingidarljr evident on the principal terrace* 
Theviftas are formed of fuch widths, as to fhew 
die viewsj at prcfent, with the beft effcd, from the 
walk which leads along the inner margin of the 
terrace. Viewed from the outer margin or brinks 
the compofition is deranged, and die raggednefi 
of the bank offends, as being difcordant with the 
middle grounds and firft diftances that are every- 
where caught. It has a fimilar cfieft, though not 
caufcd by the fame law of vifion, as Handing too 
near a piihire. 

Hence the expediency of ftrewifag tufcs of 
Ihrubs on the outer margin of the terrace, to force 
tiie IpctJtator to the propcfr diflance* 

Other ules of breaking the greenfwafd of the 
terrace (in this part of confiderable width), arc 
thofc of giving^fuitable outlines to the ^Ktrcmitics 
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bf the lkreens>^ and of thickening them between 
the viftas; the natural fkrecni in this part, being 
thin, and permitting a partial light 5 which woujfd 
prevent the full efFeft of the open views. Thcfe 
relieves of fhrubs will, alfo, give an immediate 
richnefs and fulhiefs to the foregrounds of the feve- 
ral compofitions j which, without ^thfetn^ woiildi 
for fome years, until the fkreens art fully furriilhedi 
have remained tpoHbald and meagre ; the openings 
being purpofely made wider than immediate ^fFeft 
requires. Befide, they will furnifh an opportunity 
bf evincing the genial climature of the Highlands; 
in which exotics, of almoft every kind that bear 
the open air of this ifland, luxuriate. They Will, 
at the fame time, give immediate beauty to the 
place of view, in the flowering tribes ; whofc 
beauties^will begin to fade, and may readily be 
bruQied away, when the lefs gaudy plants have ac- 
quired fufEcient richnefs and elegance of oudine, 
in the luxuriance of their growth, to fill up, with 
due efFed> the confpicuous parts of the fcenery,- in 
which they may hereafter appean 

Im DEsiGKiNd thefe relieves of shrubs, it has 
been a rule, with refpeft to fize, to keep them. 
Within the fuUeft limits, rather than to exceed them. 
The broken ground may be readily enlarged, but 
hot cafily contrafted. Befide, as xhtjhrubs fpread 
forward, the ficwen will want room on the mar- 
Vol. I. i) d gins ; 
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gins 5 ib that there ofu^ht to be an tofiual enlai^- 
ment, until the full extent be reached ; when the 
flowers ibould be dtfcontinued : and, fxnsL&f, the 
fiinibs thcmfelvcs fhould be removed, or thofe of 
the ikreens pt fufiered to be overgrown, by tJieif 
more robuft and teller neighbours: (5*gle flan- 
dards, or groups^ being left in the detached tufts^ 
or the whole cleared away, •— as circumftances 
will not fail to point out* 



MlNVTl^ Ttiz 'fifiRT'vrotrRTii. 

SEPTEMBER I. The ftcep wooded face ct 
Drummond Hill^ when looked up to at a fuitable 
diftance from its foot> has a ftriking e&c&. But 
fuch a view of it does not occur on the kept waller 
of the terrades j ncfr has there ever appeared to be 
any means of producing fuch a one, without re- 
moving part of the circular avenue ; until this 
morning 5 when a line of walk was Atuck otit, 
which will be highly advantageous, for viewing the 
gfandeur of this wooded fVccp, and which will 
afford an agreeable eommunication bet^ween tlve 
Weft-^fronf terrace and the bridge^ without pro- 
faning this grand remain of anticnt gardenings 
whofe dampnels and gloom may fttU be enjoyed^ 
by thofe who prefer its (bade to a more cheerful 
communication* 

What 
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What a length of acqtiaintance is required^ 
iso fifccrtain the beft advantages of a place. The 
iiireft guard againft aiifiing th^m, isi jkrhs^sj not 
io execute> before tiie ey^ and the judgnient are 
jEofiiy £it3$fied--*^^until att doidits have vanifhed; 
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SEiPTiMBER 8. To give limits to the width of 
the lawn of the grand teltacci and for the conve- 
hienicy ttf the mowfers, ran a wavy path along the 
fteep fece of the bank (here not icfs than thirty 
feet high)i a few feet below th6 brink; hliniouring^ 
the relieves of Ihnibs Which beild Over it, as wtU 
As the natural of fortuitous varieties of the gfoiini 
Its efFe6b from the oppodte banks are good i and 
^hafc was Unforcfeeh, it wiilj when the briifhwood 
below Is grown up, add no rtleaii Variety to the 
foiitary lounger. A ftill liiore rufTet trackj it the 
io6t of this fteep rugged bank^ wildly deviadhg oh 
tiie margin of the river^ would farther add to the 
Variety* 



MtlifufE THi ThIRTYSIXTH. 

befoBER 31. Not being able to fee the real 

plants put into the broken ground of the tcrraces> 

the thought of fe.tting tip false plants, to prove 

D d 2 the 
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the dcfign, and to fcrve as a guide fo*th^ plantefV 
fortunately occurred. The top wo^d of thie tteA 
latel)^ fallen, afforded boughs of different- height* 
and colours; arid, in- a'fcw days, a full idea of th« 
cffedt which may be expedted from the living; 
plants, fome years hence, has been produced! 

fiy means of thefe falfe plants, it was found, that 
fome of the fegments of trroken groufrid, formed 
for the purpofe of thickening the fkreens between 
the villas, were not full enough: there vvas? not 
room to bring, down the. banks of foliage,, with 
fufiicient .flope ; they were too fteep to plcafe the 
eye, and for the growth of the lower flirubs, in 
front. A few feet . more, in width, have giyea 
the required declivity ; fo as to be able to pro- 
portion the freih plants to thofe already in their 
.places, without offending, the eye, or cramping 
the marginal Ihrubs^ 

Another material advantage, gained by this ex*- 
pedient, is, the planter may now proceed without 
hazard. He may either take an exa£t meafure,. or 
the bough itfelf, as a gauge to the required piarit ; 
and thus feleft, with certainty, that which is fuitable 
to the giV'en fituatiori; -^ - 

In fetting.^up thefe falfe plants, it was found thaty 
in order to gjiye them.^^ natural effect,^ it was 

;^ ^ requifite 
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f ecjtiifite to lean their heads confiderably out\Vard i 
and'thc lame principie holds good', in forming tufts, 
(^ banks of foliage, with LIVING plants. ' 



-.Farther Improvements succfiisTiD. 

The alterations, mentioned in the foregoing 
Minutes, arc but the minor part of thofc which 
Taymouth required. And it will not be altogether 
unintereftii^g to thofe who have feen the place, or 
may hereafter vifit it, to notice, here, fome of the 
fttany improvements, of which we conceive it |qr 
b€ ftili further fufcieptible, 

'• /' : ' ^ ' t \' 

First, The difgufting park fence, which ha? 
\fbtn ftienjion^dy' is required to be removed, and a 
fofs to be funH, agre^gbly to the oiltlinc "alread)r. 
(Ji-awn J including an enlargement of the principal 
terrace, as a place of view, and to recciv-c a: 
confervatory retreat, or morning room, fumijhed 
with' the iBoft fragrant wd , beautiful, exotic 
plants ♦. ^ 

Second, Arempv^lpf thcwhol^,or aprincipale 
part, of the unfightly River Break, mentioned in 
jMinute Tvjrentynine, is wanted \ in order to cover 
P d ^ die * 

* See ^BviE^ OF TH£ Landscape, &c. pagp 233. 
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^ ofienfive fwamp which it has fQfmed^--*1l4^ 
living water ; thus unitii^ it with the prefent ceuiic 
pf the Tay, in a tjfoad J^vcr Bfnd,-T-with Qf 
without an iflf t^ 

Thirp, The Li(ies of Terrace Trees require 
to be brdcen^ in difiei^nt parts ^ eff^^iafly tq 
let in the more djftant mountain fcenpry to th^ 
houfei and to be thinned, in other parts^ b^rc 
their tops arc injured, by jntcrfering with eac|^ 
pther. 

Fourth, The lines pf approach, both ^om th^ 
T^ft and the Vft&i ipay be altered with happy 
fffeft. The propofcd lincs^ in the immediate 
view from the houfc, have been drawn, 

FifTj?, The (ker park inay be crtli^^ed with 
advantage,~by admitting the truly parkifh paffage 
between the prc&m: lodge and ^he kitchei^ 
garden K ^ ' 

SpiTHy The t^eautiflil fio^g grounds^ which 

^ife in f^qnt of the houfc, are capable of much iin- 

•provenient. There arc many'"harlh lines anc^ 

ifcbgrfff iflj^rtions,'' whjch tetquilt to be foftencd i 

1 i -''-'' ■ ! ■' ' -' and' 

■ * 

*. The origin of this adniiraUe idea, howcyer, ^^^} ^. 
plaimed by the wxiter of thefe remarks. 
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md mix:h pifturabfe beauty to be difclofed : tiie 
fewer margins of the Hanging woods ffaould fall 
down in kiofe feftoons, at the foot of the flope ^ 
and the ragged Birch wood* of the higher knolls 
be thrown into irregular maffcs, with grafly glades 
between them, in the foreft ftyle. Much of the 
foil is rich, and the turf^ where it is cleared, re-^ 
markafaly fine* In a difhid where rich foils and 
fine turf are fo fparingly fcattcred, it were almoft 
criminal to fuffer them to remain encumbered with 
rough coppice wood, now no longer wanted^ 
Utility as well as Ornament requires the well foiled 
parts to be cleared from their prefent roughnefles^ 
and the ftoney and kfs reclaimable parts to be filled 
up clofcly with wood -, thus converting every part 
to its proper ufe, and gaining a happy firft diftanco 
to the mountain ofi^capei which n(ts behind it, 

Spv;gNTH, Carriage roads are much wanted 
dong the flopcs, on either ftde of tHe valley 5 ef- 
pecially for the acoommodadon of ftrangers. The 
extreme parts of the groxmds arc/V>o diftant, and 
their accefs too difficulty to bfi MT^led by the foo% 
cfpepiajly of the delicate, 

Lastly, The Houfe, which is not at prelint 

equal to the place, or the eftate, on which it ftandSji 

irequircs to be enlarged. A principal front, form-* 

ing a quadrangle with the prefent houfe and wings, 

P d 4 would 
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would not only command a fine bend of the Tajf, 
in a ftriking point of view, as well a& the beautiful 
fceneiy laft dcfcribed, but the mountain view, which 
has been mentioned as moft defirable. 

With thefe alterations, Taymouth, independent 
of the additional charms of contraft, arifing from the 
romantic fcenery and favage wildneffes in its neigh- 
bourhood, might rank among the firft places of 
the ifland. In magnificence of fituation, and in 
picturable fcenery of the fofter kinds, it is entitled 
to precedency. The fublime, the romantic, or the 
tnore favage features of pidurefquenefs, miril not 
be looked for from the immediate grounds of 
Taymouth i though the laft may ' Ibmetimes be 
caught. As a principal fummer rcfidence of a 
man of fortune (the reipotenels of its fituation 
apart), there are few places equal to it. Places in 
general arc; but limited par^s of- the diftrifts they 
Ije ip, or command i—rarc hemmed in, on one fide 
or another, with infuperable barriers, or with >nui- 
J^nces that cannot be removed j whereas Taymouth 
j5 a diftria within itfelf; and every part may be 
ranged oyer at plcafure,rr whether for exercifc 
merely, or to enjoy the endlefs variety of view, 
^lyhigh the ciiffftfciit parts of i^ arc capable of ^if- 
j^lofing. ' 

< INDEX, 
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A, 

a CCOMPANIMENTS Natural, 
A . • 457. 

Accompaniments Fa^itious^ . 258. 
^kkr, as a Hcdgewood, 61. 

Application of the Rural Art, 267. 
Approach, its proper TcfiTiination, 

■ »74' 

Approach, how to condu A, '2S4. 
Approach, at Fifherwick, 30^. 

Art may appear without Difguiie, 

269-. 
Art, the Handmaid of Nature, a 70. 
^ifts ihould be guided by the 

Nature of the Place, and its 

Int^ptioh, - - 267. 

•-'— , their Qualiiicatiom, 26S. 
Architedural Ornaments, Obfer- 

-vations on, at Stowe, 302. 

Airangement of Parts, in cmftelliihed 

Scenery, 274. 

Arranging Ornamental Plants, 352. 
Arranging Piaqts, Further {lemarks^ 
365. 
Aih, as a Grove Timber, 147. 

AiTemblage, Fine at Fifhcrwick, 313. 
Athol, Duke of, his Plantations of 

Larch, x^S. 

Attendance after ^lanting^ 37. 

Ayenue, a remarkable one, at T<iy- 

mouth, - - 383. 

Aviary of Foreign Birds, its proper 

Situation, 338. 

B. 

Jaldncfs tjie Extreme of Simplicity, 
282. 
Banks of Foliage, to form, 3 54. 
Banks of Fpliage, Further Remarks 
on Forming, 40 (5. 

^e^ of Compoft, 1 6 . 

Bedi> of Natural Mold, 21. 



Bends of Water, their lfft€t, 349, 
Birch, as a Nurfe Plant, 354!, 

Borders, to form, 354*. 

Breaking Woody Skreensi 395^ 

J^reaks of Wood, ^heir ufe in bar* 

monizing Compofitions, 345. 
Bridges in ornamented Scenery, 2^1. 
Brcom, as a Nurfe Plant, 153, 

Blown, Mr. his Plan ofornamentir^ 

yillas cenfured, 281. 
r> Anecdotes rcfpcding, at 

Stowe, not. 300* 

' ■■ ■ > his MilUke at Stowe, 30^ 

— , his Aim at Fjflicrwick, 3 12, 

— — — , his Succeft at Fiiherwicl^ 

31a. 

_ — , his Forte as an Artift, 33S. 

, Reafpns for his Partiality 

to Ciump-s, 346. 

— — ' — 9 Remarks on his Praftice;, 

384* 
Buckingham, Marquis of, his Piace, 

29*. 
Buckland Place deforibed, 37$. 

Budding, Remarks on> 2j. 

Buildings, General Remarks on, 264. 
— — »— at Stowe, Remarks on, 30a- 

, ill placed at Hagley, 324. 

— -:, their Effects in Scenery,3 3iu 
— -, jhould accord with the Site, 

337. 
Building Tlml^er, Spepies cf, 4^ 

c. 

Cafcade at IStowe, jod, 

. at Fifherwick, not, 30J. 

at the Leafowes, 3i5, 

, Dcfcription of, at the Lea- 
fowes, 319. 

at Ha7ley. 32^ 

=- Shenllonian, their Effeft, 

— — atEnvillc, * 3 28. 

Calcado 
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iCafcade ^henftonian* how Grand at 

EoviUe, %%%. 

I ■ — Artificial, General Remarks 



Cautions to Young Planters» 
Choice of Timber Trees* 
Clcasiing the Nurferyi 
• Plantations, 



337. 

5- 

47. 

38. 



Pumpsy Reafons for BrownH Par- 
ti^ity to, - - 346. 

CfMiSkm, U^p his Ifflpr elements at 
l^pwe, - r 3po, 

Coteuring with Trees, 363. 

pofnbinlng Shni^, 369. 

pommunkaciMis beneath Archways^ 
their Upe, 311. 

gompofitipnsy the Mpde of Formingy 

• 344. 

« ^. ■ . ■■ . y their proper Cha- 

raGer, 344, 

-—————, Each hsM its proper 

Point of View, 400. 

Contervatjiry, Obfervafions m, at 

Fifherwick, pft. ^$\ 

ponfumptk>n of Timber^ 47. 

Cpntraa, i.ts £tfe6linfeparate Views^ 

.■■ inadmiillble in the fame 

View, ^85. 

i* ■ ' ■ takmfifitd a^ Fcirsiidd, 

498. 

ppppieei, Sedi^n of^ iSi. 

J _ of Kent, Method of Rai- 

fing, 18 i. 

*— - — , liailSng them &pm Seed, 

. '3?- 

_^^ofOziers, Method of Rar« 

fing, 183. 

popi^ce Woods, Species f>f, 119. 

M, ' '■r> <1)^>>' ^fftitt at £n. 

yiUc, 337. 

porn MiU, as an AppcndafC to an 

Ornamented Farm, 39 1 . 

Cottage Beauty, the Principle of 

Improving, 276. 

Cottage, Ornamented SeAipn r.f, 

«78^ 

— , il) placed in cxtenfive 

Woods, 3*3 8, 

Crabthom, as a Hcdgcwood, 60. 
Cut^ng Hedge s, Remarks on, 85. 
Cutttnn^ Propagating frpro, 17. 



D. 

DcfcStSffee Deformitid. 
Defending Seed Beds, 14, 

Young Hedgerows, 7$, 

Deformities, onhlding, 353, 
, to hide, Turther Re* 

marks, 368, 

—f to do away, 384. 

Dell, an Artificial one, at StQwe,3e4. 
D*£rmenonviUe, Marquis, his Re* 
marks qn Landfcape, 273. 

De^gn ttu^ appear, 270* 

— *— , General Remi^ks 00, 39 3 • 
— ^, Proving; If wittr fallc Pltntsi« 

404*. 

Defigning Piilant Plaintakkns, Utr- 

marks on, 349. 

-«— *- Near Grounds, Remaiks on^ 

3Sd* 
•-o*-^. General Remarks ra, .• 35a. 

Walka, ,371. 

■ ' , Further Re^narkf on^ 378* 
— — , the Cautions reqaifite In, 38 3, 
— -^ Relieves of ShnAw^ 401. 

— Firft Diftanoes, 407, 
" ■■ -, a General Principle kiy 407. 
Devonfhire, Minutes in^ . 374. 
t^tt^ at the Le^fowe*, j if:, 

of Hagley, 524. 

Din^es, General OUenratkms, 3xi. 
Difppfitwn pf Parts in embeUiihed 

Scenery, 274. 

ponegaU, Marquis pf, his Piaee,305, 
Drake, Family of, their Place, 376* 
DriUing Tree Srcds^ ttae Method, 14, 

• ^y 

BJm, as a Grpve Timber, 147. 

Encouragements to Planting, 6. 

Enpnies of Young Hedges, 80. 

£nyiUe defcribed, 3^7. 

F. 

Fa^itlpus Accompaniments, 258. 
Falfe Plants, their Life in proving a 

Defign, 404. 

— ' , their Advantage to the 

Planter, 40^. 

Farm, its prppcr Style of Embellifh- 

ment, 33^, 

Fences of W^pds, General JB.emark»i 

126. 

Fencti 
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pcDCfS io Ornamental Scenery, Ar- 
ticle of; 258. 
— - in Ornamented Scenery, tKeir 
Ufc, a75- 

•^ of Piantatidns defcribed^ 375. 

^encc Wpods, Specif s oiv 5S. 
. -! — ^ Method and Time of 

Ptantingy 64. 

fern an Enemy to Young Hedgcs,Si • 
Feftoons of Wood, their Effcd, 3*3. 
iF'irSy on Tr^n(plantii)s» 3<^i* 

j'iihcrwlck defcribcd, 306. 

Fiiherwick, Imprpvcinent prppofcd, 
310. 
foreground, its Ufc in harmonizing 

Conipofjtions, ' 345. 

Furze, as a Hedgewood, 63. 

f'ur^e Seed, Method of Towing, on 

Hedge Bafiks, 95. 

Catl^erlng Tree ^eeds. 8. 

General Difpofitioo ot the Parts of 

Ornamented Scenery, 474. 

'^ J^pp^i^n, Sfcfiion of,267. 

fSibbt, Mr. QuiRre employed at 

Sto^? N. 301. 

Qilpiti, Mr. Eottraat fit^m hrs Ob- 

fsry^iom on the Wye, 2 5:^. 

— , \u9 Obfbrvadons on Pcn- 

fieM, 291. 

Gliidd, a (Irikingoneat Ifagley, 323. 

prailing, Remarks dfi, 23. 

Ct^i Mr, Extradts from his Letters, 

not. 249. 

prey, Hon. Mr. hts Improvements 

atEfsvtUe, ^3^. 

ptf^unds, Sef^ion of, 25:^. 

— — • ibould be in unifon with the 

rooms fcqm which they 

are feen, 285. 

*, at Enville, 332. 

— — — , Pplilhed, their Eifisft at 

tnville, 33H, 

proups, ther f ffe^tsin animating a 

346. 

145. 

383- 
149. 
Rai- 
148. 



Scene, 
Groves, Sediion of^ 

■'■^-, Miibellaneoue, 
'■ '■', Giving Effcft to, 

, ■■*, Method of Training, 
prqve Timber, Method of 
fing, 



H, ' 

Hagley^ Remarks on, |^f* 

Hares, tftimies to ttedjes, Sol 
Harmony requifite in Rural Orna- 
ment, a^$- 
Harmony of Cornpofition, how at- 
tainablcy S4$« 
Hawthorn, as a H^dgewood, 59* 
Heathijeld, Lord, his Place, 376, 
Hed^ehook deferibed, 91. 
Hedges and Hedgerow Timber, Di- 
vifjon of, 5St 
— — , Cutting, S5. 

, Replanting, 95, 

, Speeics of, 5SI 

Hedgerows favourable $0 Ship Tim- 
ber, * 55. 
, Method apd Time of 
64. 

79. 
85. 

89. 
Hedgerow PoUards, 100. 

— ^ Timber, its Effefts oi| 

tand, s^ 

(Method of Plant- 



Planting, 
-, Defending, 
-, Training, 
-, Management o^ 
-, On plaihing. 



■'— ', Tirntcr Trees, Species of, 



mg, yS. 

■ ^Management of, 

96. 

■ ■■ , '■ ■■ , Training, 96. 

■ , Pruning and Set- 

ting up, 102. 
Hedgew«ods, Species of, 5J. 

— — — ,Tufts of, 381^ 

Hiding Deformities, 353. 

■ ' ■' ■ > Further Remark?* 3^8. 
Highlands of Scotland, their Plant*^ 

acions, . 175. 

Himley laid out by Brown, 334^ 
HiAory of tlic Rural Art, 173. 

Holes, Watering, J 57. 

H*Uy, as a Hedgewcod, 6i. 

Hook for Training Hed ge s 91.' 
Houfe, the Center of the Syftem of 

Improvements, 274. 

Hunting Bpx» Sedion of, 277. 

I. 

Incitements to Planting, 7. 

iDterion at Stowe, ^ubjedls of 

Study. 302. 

KeB^ 
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^ciit, Mr. built the Temple x>f 

Venus, at Scowe, not. 301. 

ICc|tf Groundf , their Ufc, ^^75. 



Lakeatfitowf, its EfFeft, 300. 

jLamlfcape, Remarks on> 271. 

Painiang, its Province, 

272. 

JUrch, as 3 JShip Timber, 143. 

i its Prevalence in the High- 
lands, iy$, 

— -, its fuperior Qualities, 178. 

, on Training it for Ship Tin^- 

bcr, 175. 

• — 7- fecommendcd for the Wafte 
Lands of England, 179. 

, Its rapid Growth, ifiD. 

Layering, Methods of, 20* 

,' Time of, 22. 

HedgeS; 



.. Layers, CoUeftiDg for the Nurfery, 

370. 

^ylng out Woodlands, 124. 

Leafcsves, Remarks on, 314. 

, JLimes, a remarkable Congeries at 

Hagley, 324. 

, their ^ffca at EnvHlp, 333. 

i Avenue of, arTaymouth, 388. 

Liwing out B'llant Plantations, Re- 
marks on, 349. 
-r— Near Grounds, Remarks on, 

35O' 
Walks, 37,: 

lines ©f View, Remarks on Open- 

*ng> 398'1 

Liye Hedges, Methods of Raifmg, 

Love, Mr. an Artirt at Stowe, 300I 

Lyttelton, Lord, hi/ Merits as an 

Anift, 32.6, 

M. 

Machines , Ti mber ufcd for, 50 . 
Management of Grown Hedgerows, 

85. 

■ of Hedgerow Timber, 

96. 

Managers of Planutions, a Hint 

fcrpcdting, ' 19b. 



Manual Operations in Planting, t 
ManfioB, a Principle in the Compo- 

fition, . 274, 

Mafles of Shrubs, their Effeft a< 

Stowe, 302* 

— , their Ufe in forming Com- 
pofitions, 3^5, 

— r—. detached, their Effeft a^ Sice^ 
nery, 346.* 

— , Remarks on, 382. 

— —, Freeing the Outlines of, 383. 
— , Remarks on Forming, 405, 
Midland Counties, MinGtesini 341. 
Minutes ijnJR^idland Diftriift, 341. 
— — in Devon/hiie, 
in P^rthfhire,* 



37$. 
3*5- 

35»- 
286. 
292, 



MifcelUneous Groves, 
Mixing Ornamental Plants, 
Morris, Mr. his Place, 

■ ■ ', his gsod Tafle, 

N. 

Natural Accompaniments, 257. 
Nature and Natural defirpd, 247^ 

— of the Place, a Ci^de to the 

Application, 267. 

Near Grounds, proper Inftrumcnt in 

harmonizing Compofitions, 345. 

■ , Remarks on Defig^. 

ing> 350* 

Nurfe Plants for Young Timber 

Groves, 153. 

Nurfery, its Soil and ^iti^ation, 2^ 

-: , the Buiinefs of, 25 • 

- ^ : Plantations, "their EligiWUty, 

Oak Groves, Method of Rs^ng* 
152. 
Oaks, Method of Raifing in Hedge- 
rows, 77. 
*-: — , Remarks on thdr Propa- 
gation, not. 122, 
— ^ — , the only Hedge Timber, 130. 
—7—, the only Wood Timber, 130. 

, on Training for Siiip Timber, 

." 139. 

——» Remarks on Scmlnating, 1^4. 

Objefts of Imitation in the Rural 

Art, 248. 

ObeliPc, 
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Cbcllik, al Hagky, S^l- 

Obeliiks, Refteaions on> $35. 

Obfervatory , at En villcy 331. 

Obfervatorics, their Ufe, 331. 

C)rnameotal Plantations, SeAion of, 

255. 

, Hints on 

fortflirtg^ 35 1 • 

. Buildings, Remarks on, 

302. 



Omammted Cottage, ScAion of, lyS. 

— — — Farm, proper Style of 

Embeliifliment , 321. 

.Czier, as a Coppice Wood, 183,, 

«— Beds, Method of making, 

185. 



Plantations, Skrcen, their proper 

Widths S49- 

Ornamental, Remarks oa 

forming, 35*- 

Plantation, Fence, defcribed, 375. 
Planters, Cautions to, S* 

'. Hint refpe6liBg, 190. 

Planting, Encouragements to*, fi- 

'. . , Ti-ees and Shrubs, Seaion 

30".- 
y Time of. 



of, 



3»- 
33- 
3^ 
64. 
76, 
112^ 
1*3 



P. 

I^acking Plants for Carrligfe, 2:9. 

Paths fequcjftered, their Effe6V, 403- 

Pea Fowls, a ^autiful Accompani- 
ment in Grounds, 338, 

Persfield, Remarks on, 286. 

— — , Improvements fuggefted, 
295. 

Pines, their Effeft at Envillc, 332. 

*-— , Tranfplanting, 361. 

Pits, on Watering, 357. 

Places, their Intentions are Guide;> 
to the Artift, 267. 

p— I—-, Species of, 268. 

•^— — , Ceneral Difpofition of the 
Parts of, 274. 

■— — , Infinite in Feature, 284. 

* Practical Remarks on, 286. 

A— — j Remarks on their Character, 
338. 

fc-s f Remafks on ftudying, 396. 

^— — , their beft Advantages diffi- 
cult to afcertain, ' 403. 

Plan of the Place requifite, 276. 

■ ■ ' , further Remarks, 343. 

Planes, elegimt Croups of, at Filh- 
erwick, 312. 
Plantations preparing, 30. 
*-^of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, ' 175. 
•———*, Ornamental, Se^ion of, 

55. 
4 ■ ■■■■ diftMit, Lining out, 349, 



■■■ — , Method of, 

..i,.— . — out NurCery Plants, 

_ Hedgewbod, 

Hedgerow Timber, 

.-* , Motives to, 

— .«■■. ■, the Profits of, 

.<• — : , Precautions requifite in» 

115. 

^ , a general Remark on the 

Practice of, 189. 

Mafles or Borders, . 40 j. 

«.-— — v/ell done at Filherwibk, 

311* 
.....^ Su{)ports with Standards, 

370. 
89. 

400. 

100, 

18V 
61. 



Plalhing Hedges, 

Points of View, Remarks on. 

Pollards, in Hedges, 

. , Willow, 

Poplar, as a Hedgewood, 
Portland, the Duke of, his Planta- 
tions, 1 53 
Pradtice, fome general Guides ic, 

34-3- 
Precautions requifite to Planting, 

115. 
Preparing the Nurfery, ^5. 

Plantations, 30. 

Preierving Tree Seeds, 9. 

Principal Refidcn€e,Se«ion of, 283. 
Principles of the RuraV Art, Divifi^n 
of, 245- 

Principle, a general one, in Defign- 

407, 
10. 



»ng> 
Procuring Tree Seeds, 
Propagating from Seed, 

^. from Cuttings> 

■ — from Suckers, 

— — by Layering, 
_— — V^codlands from 



1-. 
19. 



•173. 
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Pnmfeg Sec Aag Wants; 

-^-^ — Nu r fery Plants, « ^ . 

— Plantt for traofpianting, ji. 

Youn^ Plantations, ^8. 

•^'^ — '- Young Hedges, 

*-~ Fallen Hedges j ^f. 

• and rettfng oj> grown 

Hedgerow Timber, ida, 
►Wood Trfees for Ship Tim- 

•- Trees and Shrubs ioi-tranf- 

planting, 3jp. 

• Pki«g and Firs for tranf- 

planting, 36,. 

' ' Shrubs for tranfpiafiting, 

369^ 

P«£ing ih Seedling Plants, 15, 

ttgickfets, Method of PlaBting, 71. 



«4«. 
lao. 

1345 

137. 



ftAiIing Gtove Timfeen 
— - — Woods, SeAibn of> 
- — '■ — Wocds from Seed, 
*■ '- ' - ■' - Woods againft Hangj, 
*^ " Wwds againft Steeps, 
♦-—*— Groves of Oaks, ,^^. 

Reach of Watek- at Fifherwick, 306. 
Reciprocity of View, Ofalervaiioii«(»n 

atStowe, 503. 

Rclioves of Shnibi, their tffta near 

the Windows^ 282. 

*•*•* ^-r— . , their Ufc at Stowe, 

jpi. 
••■-—T — ' *-» their Ufes in 

Pcint* < f View, 4t5o. 

»^ : ^ ^ Dtfigning, 

401. 
Replanting Hedgei, 95. 

Refidtncc, principal^ SedUbn of, 2.83* 
Retreats, Remarks on, 266. 

—, further Remarks, mt. 39a* 

RilJ in A pWedChwmd, at Hagiey, 

«. " ' 3^4* 

Rivefat Stcwe^irsEflTeai 34©; 

***-— Banks, to guard, 39^. 

— *-* Bends, their EfFe^, 347. 

•— *► Breaks, on fcrnqing, 3 <^ 7 , 



Rivers artificial, on the Mefhoa^ of 
formingj j^- 
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